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THE present memoir is intended to furnish the readers of 
the Review with a more detailed account, than has yet ap- 
peared, of the early life of one of the patriarchs of Lutheran- 
ism in America. ‘The papers necessary for the preparation of 
such a biographical sketch, have been constantly in possession 
of his descendants for half a century ; and many persons might 
be disposed to ask, why their contents have been so long with- 
held from the church. It would be pleasant under other cir- 
cumstances, to gratify this curiosity, but as the writer’s space is 
limited, he craves the indulgence of his reader for refusing ; 
and he will therefore, at once, without further preface, endeavor 
to present as minute and truthful an account as his materials 
will allow, of the earlier life of the distinguished and faithful 
servant of God, whose name stands at the head of this article. 
His design, at present, will be to give a continuous narrative 
from his birth to his arrival in Philadelphia. ‘This is the por- 
tion of his life least known, in its details, to the members of 
the Lutheran Church, and hence the elucidation of ¢his, will 
be the most necessary in an historical point of view, as it will 
be, perhaps, the most interesting. 
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Henry Melchior Miihlenberg was born in the city of Ein- 
beck, in the electoral principality of Hanover, Sept. the 6th, 
1711, N.S. His parents were Nicholaus Melchior Mihlen- 
berg,a member of the council of the above mentioned place, 
and Anna Maria Kleinschmied, daughter of a retired officer. 
The earlier portion of his life, or the period extending from 
his birth to his seventh year, was spent like that of other boys 
of equal age, and presenting no peculiar features, needs no 
further remarks. F'rom his seventh to his twelfth year, he was 
constant in his attendance at the school in his native place. 
His parents were doubtless in favor of a substantial, liberal and 
Christian education, for we learn, and indeed it is almost all 
that:is mentioned in his Journal, in reference to this period, 
that these five years were spent in the study of the German 
and Latin languages, and that at the termination of them; he 
was instructed in the doctrines and duties of the Christian re- 
ligion, confirmed and admitted to the sacrament, at the early 
age of twelve, by Mr. Benckhardt, pastor at Einbeck. Pro- 
vidence, in his inscrutable but wise dealings, deprived him of 
his father at this early age, for having been attacked by par- 
alysis of the left side, he was suddenly removed from this 
world. ‘This at once caused his removal from school, as the 
means of his mother were probably not sufficient to allow of 
his continuance there ; for he remarks in his Journal, “that he 
was kept constantly at hard labor,” afier the decease of his 
father. This continued without any intermission for three 
years, and of course, during this time, when he was laboring 
for the subsistence of his mother and family, he had but little 
opportunity for study. 

We might be disposed, at first view, to regard this interrup- 
tion of his stndies as a great injury to him; but it, no doubt, 
was ordered by Providence, as a means of preparing him for 
the difficult station he afterwards occupied. ‘The privations 
he endured during this interval, and the subsequent period, 
until the age of twenty-one together with the severe labor he 
was obliged to perform both for his mother’s and his own main- 
tenance, whilst they were useful in adding to his health and 
strength of body, also contributed their share in preparing him 
to depend upon himself and to sympathize with others. A 
course of adversity prepares the stout-hearted for meeting and 
triumphing over greater difficulties. The warrior is not made 
by the employments of the peaceful citizen, nor is he a navi- 
gator to be relied on, who has seen the ocean only in its mo- 
ments of repose. 
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Want of means prevented any close attention to his studies 
during the interval from his fifteenth to his twenty-first year. 
The knowledge he acquired was confined to arithmetic, and 
playing upon the organ, and this probably during the periods 
of repose from severe labor. ‘The former of these was taught 
him by Mr. Kuhlman, the latter by Mr. Alberty, at the Cathe- 
dral. We mention the names of these gentlemen; for those 
who have-benefited others, by adding to the amount of their 
knowledge, and increasing the sources of innocent enjoyment, 
deserve, at least a passing notice. ‘The most attention was 
given to playing on the organ, perhaps, because it did not ab- 
stract so much from the time. devoted to necessary labor; as 
doubtless he acquired much of his knowledge on the Lord’s 
day, during attendance at church. Be this as it may, that his 
skill was by no means inconsiderable, may be inferred from the 
fact, that he received offers of employment as organist, in three 
different places, all of which, however, he declined. ‘The 
temporary interruption of his other studies, therefore, was in 
some degree compensated by an accurate acquaintance with 
music, and without his own knowledge, he was thus becom- 
ing prepared, by Providence, for usefulness in the sphere he 
he was afterwards engaged in, where he was often obliged to 
discharge the duties of both pastor and organist. 

Gladly would we enter into further details in reference to 
this period of his life, but his Journal is silent about it, except 
to the extent already mentioned, and we fear to desert the re- 
gions of truth, and enter those of speculation. ‘They were 
not, however, years of pleasure, they were attended with many 
privations, toil and anxiety of mind; but whilst these were 
painful in endurance, they were greatly useful in adding 
strength to his character, and energy to his resolutions. Be- 
sides, it may also be mentioned, as honorable to him, that in- 
stead of complaining of the severity of his lot, he imposed 
upon himself additional labor, during the intervals of repose, 
for the purpose of acquiring useful knowledge. ‘This he did 
not once altogether lose sight of; alas! that too often, know- 
ledge is only pursued by those thus situated. 

We have, by the preceding remarks, given a connected nar- 
rative of his life to his twenty-first year, as before stated, and 
the materials hereafter become so abundant, that the difficulty 
only consists in the selection. He was now able to re-com- 
mence the studies which, to his great regret, had been for so 
long a time interrupted. How this was accomplished, it is 
not in our power exactly to say. Whether his mother’s con- 
dition had become improved, or whether he himself had laid 
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up something from his daily earnings does not appear from his 
Journal. However, he resumed the study of the Latin and 
Greek, although having reached the age of manhood, and pro- 
secuted it further, for a year, or at least a considerable portion 
of it, under pastor Schiissler, at Einbeck. 

In the year 1733, aged twenty-two, he visited the towns of 
Clausthal and Zellerfeld, for the purpose of obtaining the 
means, at the same time, of support, and of further prosecu- 
ting his studies. He remained some weeks at the former of 
the two places mentioned, waiting for some offer, but he was 
unsuccessful. With considerable anxiety he went to the latter 
place, and was on the point of leaving it also, without having 
obtained the object of his wishes, when the opportunity of 
getting employment and further instruction in his studies, 
which he so earnestly desired, offered. He obtained a situa- 
tion as teacher in the school at the place above mentioned. 
After having been examined by Principal Raphelius, he was 
employed to give instruction to eighteen youths, for four hours 
each day; and one of the conditions of his engagement was, 
that the principal part of his time might be devoted to study, 
for his own improvement. For the purpose of assisting him 
in this, the Principal and his associates in the school devoted 
several hours each day to him. In his instruction of those en- 
trusted to him, he remarks in his Journal: “he had an oppor- 
tunity of learning again the pleasant Catechism and of im- 
proving himself in writing, arithmetic and playing upon the 
piano.” He devoted a considerable portion of the night to his 
other studies, and under the direction of the Principal and his 
associates, made respectable progress. But we will leave him 
speak for himself. He remarks: “I commenced my studies 
shortly after Kaster, and remained in Zellerfeld a year and a 
half until Michaelmas 1734, read during this time the Letters 
and Orations of Cicero, Cesar, Virgil, Horace and Terence, 
was able to understand the New Testament in Greek with 
some degree of ease, and made a fair commencement in He- 
brew and French. 

At Michaelmas 1734, as above stated, he returned to Ein- 
beck, but for what reason the writer is unable to say, certainly 
not in consequence of a misunderstanding or quarrel, for he 
was one of those who wished to be at peace with all men, and, 
besides, he continued, as his Journal informs us, on the most 
friendly terms with the Principal, after this time. Whilst stay- 
ing in his native city he was not idle, for he reviewed his pre- 
vious studies, and paid considerable attention to the composi- 
tion of letters in Latin, under the direction of Pastor Schiisslet 
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Principal Raphelius now strongly urged his going to the 
University. But as he had not the means, at that time, for 
this purpose, it was out of his power to follow his advice, much 
as he himself desired it. We will see shortly, however, how 
the difficulties in the way were successively removed, and he 
himself enabled to enjoy the benefits of a complete course of 
study at the University. 

The University of Gittingen was founded in the year 1735. 
Collections had been made before this time, in the different 
cities and towns, and were now to be sent thither for the pur- 
pose of supporting students, nominated by the places contrib- 
uting the funds, and entitled to remain at the University and 
enjoy a free table, for periods of time, proportioned to the res- 
pective amounts contributed. The amount contributed by the 
city of Einbeck, was sufficient to entitle it to send a student 
thither for the period of a year. Fortunately for him, there 
was no one in the city at that time of the requisite age who 
wished to go to the University, and therefore the subject of this 
memoir was selected by the members of the council, to enjoy 
the benefit of the fund raised by his native place. He was 
thus entitled to a free table at the Refectory of the University 
for one year, which removed all difficulties as far as his board- 
ing was concerned ; and his “widowed mother,” he states in 
his Journal, “supplied the rest,” no doubt stinting herself 
greatly, for the benefit of her son, as her own pecuniary situa- 
tion could only have improved in a trifling degree. Accord- 
ingly, he went to Gottingen the 19th of March 1735, at the 
age of twenty-four, like the emperor M. Aurelius thinking it 
becoming to learn at any age. A remark of his own, will save 
the necessity of any on the part of the writer, with reference to 
his success in getting this new opportunity of further increas- 
ing his knowledge. He says: “In this way did God, from 
pure compassion, make provision for my temporal wants.” 
One year’s education at the University was now certain; and 
we will find in the sequel, how by the assistance of generous 
friends, he was enabled to continue the prosecution of his 
studies, after this period had expired, and to qualify himself 
for extensive influence and usefulness in the trying situations 
in which he was afterwards placed. At Gottingen, he attended 
the lectures of Professor Hollman on Philosophy, those of 
Conrector Waener on Hebrew and Mathematics, and also en- 
joyed the instructions of the distinguished Professor Gesner in 
Greek. The moral character of many of the students at the 
University at that time was not good. They were distin- 
guished then, as many of them are now, for their disorderly 
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and irregular conduct. There were more of this class partic- 
ularly at that time, for the Institution was new, and many con- 
sequently resorted to it, whose habits had been formed at other 
places of instruction, where they could not expect so much 
indulgence to be shown to their faults. It was his misfortune, 
at first, to become acquainted with some of these characters, 
and he bitterly regrets that he wasted in their society some of 
those leisure hours, which should have been far differently 
employed. This deviation, however, from the path of pro- 
priety and good order, was not of long continuance. Shortly 
after his arrival at the University, Dr. Oporin, belonging to the 
Theological Faculty of the Institution, reached Gottingen, be- 
ing equally distinguished for his profound acquirements, and 
his exemplary religious character. With him also came sev- 
eral students, who had been under instruction at Halle, of 
deeply religious views, to whom, under God, the subject of 
this notice was greatly indebted for his Christian character at 
the University. Having become acquainted with these young 
gentlemen, shortly after their arrival, he was induced by their 
persuasions to desert his bad associates, to exercise repentance 
for his past conduct, and to confide in the merits of the cruci- 
fied Redeemer for pardon. Besides, having been taken into 
the family of Dr. Oporin, as amanuensis, he was exceedingly 
benefited by his pious instructions, and confirmed in the 
course of conduct he had been persuaded to adopt. As this 
is however one of the most interesting periods, especially in 
his religious history, it may be well to give a condensed ac- 
count of it in his own words. “By the lectures of Dr. Oporin 
upon the total corruption of our nature, 1 was so much moved 
and so convinced of my sinfulness, that | loathed myself on 
account of my folly. I was convinced, by the word of God, 
that my understanding had been dark, until this time, in spirit- 
ual things; that my will was disinclined to that new life which 
proceeds from God; that my memory had been employed 
only in collécting carnal things, my imagination in discovering 
sinful objects for the gratification of my perverted affections, 
and my members, by habitual use, become weapons of un- 
righteousness. But as I learned to recognize sin as sin, there 
followed sorrow, repentance and hatred of it, shame and hu- 
miliation on account of it; hunger and thirst for the righteous- 
ness of Jesus Christ. In this state of mind, I was directed by 
Dr. Oporin to the crucified Jesus, who had been wounded for 
my transgressions, and bruised for my iniquities. * * * The 
wounds of Christ healed my wounds, the merit of his death 
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gave me life; my thirst was quenched by him, the living 
spring.” 

This deeper insight into his own character by nature, and 
clearer apprehension of the way of salvation by Jesus Christ, 
had a favorable influence upon the remainder of his course at 
the University. He endeavored now to spend all his leisure 
moments in doing good to his fellow beings. In the year 
1736, he united with several students of Theology, in giving 
instruction to ignorant beggar-children, in reading, writing, and 
particularly in the Catechism. ‘They were influenced to this 
course by sincere desire for the welfare of these neglected 
children, a high sense of duty, and he himself by that addi- 
tional sympathy, acquired by a long contiued combat with 
difficulties and privations, in his own early years. One would 
suppose, that no one could find fault with so benevolent an 
undertaking. However, from some bad motive or other, some 
of the clergymen and schoolmasters made complaint of it to 
the government at Hanover, and requested an interdict upon 
the further prosecution of their pious plan. The matter 
was formally brought to trial, but it fortunately resulted in 
a different way from what the authors of the complaint ex- 
pected. As these young gentlemen were unable to defend 
their own cause from want of knowledge of legal proceedings, 
an individual who was at Gottingen with some of the nobility, 
and was well acquainted with legal matters, from a love of the 
truth, undertook their defence. The result of his interference 
in their behalf was, that the infant Institution was placed un- 
der the care of the faculty of Theology of the University, and 
attention having been directed to the subject, by the publicity 
which was given to it, in the above mentioned way, the inter- 
est of some of the nobility was excited in its behalf, and they 
contributed funds for the purpose of defraying the necessary 
expenses incurred in obtaining light, fuel, clothing ete. His 
own estimate of the value of their efforts is expressed as fol- 
lows: “This little Institution was of service in withdrawing 
many beggar-children from the streets, and making them ac- 
quainted with the doctrines of the Gospel. Besides, young 
students had also an opportunity of exercising themselves in 
catechization.” ‘Thus may every righteous cause, and one 
having the welfare of the neglected at heart abundantly tri- 
umph. 

In the year 1737, he was admitted into the Theological 
Seminary, and allowed to catechize and preach in the church 
of the University. Shortly afterwards, he: was selected by 
by Count Reuss the XI. as his domestic Chaplain; and he 
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was providentially brought to the notice of the Baron von 
Miinchausen, by whom he was generously supplied with the 
means of support, both by liberal payment for services ren- 
dered and by voluntary gifts, so that he was enabled to remain 
more than three years at the University. ‘Towards the close 
of the same year, he became acquainted with several mission- 
aries to the Jews, and they urged him to engage in the same 
self-denying work, though advising him first to visit Halle for 
the purpose of being more fully prepared for it. ‘The advice 
was easily given, but difficult to execute. However, Provi- 
dence enabled him to enjoy the advantages of a residence in 
the noble Orphan House at Halle, though for a different object 
than as missionary in India, in the following way: 

Counts Reuss the XXIV. and Erdman Henckel, invited 
him to visit them, at their own expense, in the cify of Gritz, 
for the purpose of occupying the post of Deacon there. He 
accepted the invitation. On his arrival, they thought him not 
sufficiently experienced to occupy so important a place, but 
they found means of sending him to Halle, in a manner both 
honorable to himself and them. Accordingly in the month of 
of May 1738, he reached Halle, having been allowed before 
engaging in his duties there, to visit his native place, to settle 
his affairs. During this visit, he had the satisfaction of preach- 
ing several times in his native place, not without benefit to his 
own immediate friends. A short time after his arrival, he was 
placed as Instructor in the primary school, whence he was reg- 
ularly transferred, until he had passed through all the depart- 
ments in succession, having charge finally of classes in The- 
ology, Hebrew and Greek. The last of his duties was the in- 
spection of the sick room, over which he was placed. The 
intervals of time, when he was not engaged in the perform- 
ance of his official duties, were devoted to Biblical studies, and 
those calculated to prepare him for the active employments-of 
the pastoral or missionary life. In the discharge of all these 
duties, his principal desire was to obtain the approbation of his 
God, and at the same time, sensible of his own weakness, he 
remarks, with unaffected simplicity, that he was “urged to 
prayer.” He also adds with gratitude, the following express- 
ions, as to the privileges he here enjoyed. ‘‘Ceaseless praises 
be ascribed to God, for the unnumbered spiritual and temporal 
blessings, the warm parental love and care which I there 
enjoyed.” He had scarcely been a year at Halle, before he 
was desired to return to Géttingen to take charge of the Insti- 
tution for poor children which he himself had a considerable 
share in founding, and which had now greatly increased in 
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numbers, and was in need of additional instructors; but the 
pious fathers of the Orphan House refused their assent, inas- 
much as they purposed to send him as Missionary, to com- 
mence a new mission at Bengal, in India. In July, (1739) 
Count Reuss the XXIV. sent him a call? to a situation as 
Deacon or assistant minister, in the church at Gross-Henners- 
dorf in Upper Lusatia, and also as Inspector of the Orphan 
House at the same place. ‘This call supposing himself des- 
tined for the mission in Bengal, he at once declined. After- 
wards however, as Dr. Franké himself advised him to accept 
of it temporarily, as their arrangements for the mission in the 
East Indies were not quite completed, and some difficulties 
still lay in the way, he consented. He therefore, however 
with considerable reluctance, left Halle for Upper Lusatia. 
He had scarcely been absent from Halle fourteen days, when 
letters were unexpectedly received there, asking for three mis- 
sionaries, two for the Danish and one for the English mission 
in India, as soon as they could possibly be furnished. ‘This 
demand for missionaries having come after his departure from 
Halle, he regarded as a pretty clear intimation of the will of 
Providence, in reference to the Indian mission. He was not 
intended for that field. He remained several weeks at Gross- 
Hennersdorf, having in the interval been closely questioned by 
the Baroness of Gersdorf, and after having preached a trial 
sermon, he was formally called; the Abbot Steinmetz being 
paw After accepting of the call thus formally tendered, 
1e was obliged to go to Leipsic, for the purpose of being ex- 
amined by the members of the Consistory, Drs. Deyling and 
Boerner, in Hebrew and Greek, in the articles of belief about 
Christ, Repentance, Conversion, Justification, Sanctification 
and the History of the Symbolical Books. A few days after 
this examination, he was ordained, by Dr. Deyling, in the 
presence of the whole Leipsic Ministerium, to the Gospel min- 
istry, and dismissed with the necessary testimonials. He then 
returned through Halle, Brandenburg and Saxony to his as- 
signed post of labor. 

He entered upon his duties at this place with much pleasure, 
as in the church to which he had been called as assistant, there 
was a gentleman of much learning and piety, with whom he 
expected to have pleasant and instructive intercourse, and the 
satisfaction of harmonious codperation, in the advancement of 





‘ This document is in the possession of the writer, and is quite an inter- 
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his Master’s kingdom. The reader may desire some further- 
information as to the Orphan House, over which he was also 
to preside, and as it is closely connected with his personal his- 
tory, it may be proper to give a brief statement. 

The Institution had four Departments, over all of which he 
was inspector. The first was a primary one, in which the 
youth of noble descent were instructed in the first principles 
of the Christian religion, and a course of study sufficient to 
enable them to enter the Academy. It was principally intended 
for the sons of the poor widows of noblemen, who had en- 
dured persecution from the Papists in Silesia. The pupils 
were supplied with lodging, boarding, instruction and books 
gratuitously, and retained until they were qualified to be re- 
moved to the University, or to enter the army. ‘The instruct- 
ors were two students of Theology, and a French teacher. 
The second department contained thirty-two poor boys, to 
whom in addition to what was furnished to those in the first, 
clothing was also given, and they were to be educated for the 
general good. ‘Two or three teachers gave instruction to these 
pupils, who were selected out of the most advanced of their 
own number, and were prepared by proper training for this 
post, or for other situations of a similar kind in the schools of 
the country. It was therefore partly a normal school for the 
education of teachers. The third department contained a 
fixed number of female orphans, for whose benéfit a Preceptor 
and female superintendent were selected, whose duty it was 
to promote their temporal and spiritual happiness. The fourth 
was intended for and occupied by aged, decrepid, blind, lame 
or deaf widows, or those who had been neglected in their 
youth, and they were prepared for a happy and blissful end. 
The whole Institution was governed by excellent regulations, 
and had been supported by this lady, the Baroness of Gersdorf, 
for a period of twenty-four years, at an annual cost of three 
thousand rix-dollars. It was also upon a Christian basis ; and 
we cannot too highly value that religion, by whose gentle influ- 
ence, such provision is made for the unfortunate and distressed, 
and the tresaures of the rich expended for the comfort and 
benefit of the poor. Worthy too, it may be added, are those 
of having treasures, who thus nobly expend them. 

In superintending the concerns of this Institution, and per- 
forming the duties of associate pastor, he was usefully em- 
ployed until the early part of the year 1741. During this 
time, a change had taken place with the external affairs of the 
Institution, and owing to the difficult times and reverses, it 
could no longer be continued on so extensive a scale as for- 
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merly. ‘The teachers as well as the scholars were affected by 
this change of affairs, and he himself was reduced to strait- 
ened circumstances. Yet neither the difficulties, nor labors of” 
his post induced him to wish for a change, nor did the adverse 
state of its affairs and his consequent want of a sufficiency for 
his support, at all diminish bis desire for its welfare. Nay ! 
satisfied of its being an important post in the Savior’s king- 
dom, and unwilling to desert it, he adopted a course of conduct 
which cannot but excite our highest admiration, and is a proof 
of exalted virtue. He determined to make a visit to his friends, 
for the purpose of endeavoring to obtain from them what [was 
necessary for his support, and then return to his post. In other 
words, he himself was willing to pay, for the privilege of la- 
boring there. Whilst he was making preparations for this pur- 
pose, in July 1741, Baron von Gersdorf, Ambassador from 
East Friesland to Vienna, came to Gross-Hennersdorf, and of- 
fered to take him to his native place. His offer was at once 
accepted, and in his company he travelled free of expense, as 
far as Leipsic, and could have gone further, but thinking it 
right to ask the advice of his former kind patrons, the Counts 
Reuss the XXIV. and Erdman Henckel, he turned aside into 
Vogtland and Péltzig. These generous noblemen dissuaded 
him from returning to his native place, and supplied him with 
the necessary means of support, and after taking grateful leave, 
he set out on his return to his station, intending to pass through 
Halle. On his arrival at this place, having been invited to 
take tea at Dr. Frankeé’s, and having gone to his house for 
that purpose, before sitting down to the table, the Dr. informed 
him, that he had just then received a call for some suitable 
person to go as missionary to the scattered Lutherans in Penn- 
sylvania. This was not intended by the Dr. merely as an 
item of information, but he had his attention directed to Mr. M. 
as a suitable person to answer this call, and he so informed him, 
adding, that he might make trial of it for a few years. 'T’o this 
very unexpected communication, he replied, with that sincere 
devotion to his Master’s will, which all must commend, but 
all cannot imitate, “it was a matter of indifference to him, if 
it was the Lord’s will; as a servant was necessarily dependent 
upon the wishes of his Lord.” He was advised to take it into 
serious consideration, immediately after his return to Gross- 
Hennersdorf. It was his intention to have left for this, the 
next day in the stage coach, but something interfered to pre- 
vent it, and on that same day, the kind friend with whom he 
had gone to Leipsic, had very unexpectedly returned from 
East Friesland, and was on his way back to Gross- Hennets- 
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dorf, on important business. This friend, learning of Mr. M’s 

resence in Halle, immediately sent word to him, and offered 
him a place with himself. His kind offer was accepted, and 
with him he again returned to the scene of his former labors, 
Sept. 14, 1741, after some six weeks’ absence. In the differ- 
ent events of the preceding two years’ life of the subject of 


our memoir, how much is there to wonder at; how clearly’ 


can we see the hand of an overruling Providence, “who is 
wonderful in counsel.” 

How gladly he returned to his beloved place of labor, can 
be seen from the following short extract from his Journal, 
which shows quite clearly the state of his mind and feelings: 
“T now commenced a new period of service, much to the sat- 
isfaction and comfort of those entrusted tome. We thought 
of remaining henceforth together, if it were the Lord’s will, 
though exposed to famine or the sword.” This however was 
not to be the final scene of his earthly labors; the “Lord’s 
thoughts are not our thoughts.” Scarcely had six weeks 
passed, after his return, when he received a letter from Dr. 
Franke, informing him that he had sent his answer (given 
above) in reference to the Pennsylvania mission, to Dr. Zie- 
genhagen, in London, and had received a reply, in which the 
following conditions were given and approved : 

1. That he should go to Pa. for three years, merely on trial, 
and at the close of this period could have permission to return, 
if he desired to do so. 

2. That his travelling expenses from Lusatia to America, 
and back again, if he desired it, would be defrayed. 

3. That in addition to his travelling expenses, a small sal- 
ary, just sufficient to furnish him necessaries, would be given 
him from the collections, in the hands of Dr. Ziegenhagen. 

4. That he should receive a formal call, embodying also 
these conditions, from Dr. Z. who had been empowered by 
the congregation in Pa. to make a selection for them. 


The question of leaving for the distant shores of America, : 


now came up for serious consideration. Immediately after his 
return from Halle, he had informed the Baroness of Gersdorf 
what had taken place, and she had then remarked in reference 
to Pa. that it was “an extensive and uncultivated field.” On 
the receipt of the letter above mentioned, he again consulted 
with the Baroness, and she only directed him to write to Dr. 
Franké and ascertain when his services would be needed. 
Before the answer to this letter was received, by the advice of 
his Patroness, he wrote to his friends the Counts Reuss the 
XXIV. aud Erdman Menckel, for tae purpose of learning thei: 
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views, in reference to this new call. Whilst waiting for re- 
plies to both of the above letters, the Baroness of Gersdorf 
carried into execution a step, upon which she had for some 
time been meditating, and which was now, by the difficulties 
of the times, rendered absolutely necessary. As before stated, 
she had kept the Orphan House in constant operation for 
twenty-four years, solely out of her own means; but she was 
able to do so no longer, and she consequently resigned the 
whole of it, together with her possessions into the hands of her 
cousin, Assessor von Burgsdorf, by whom the Institution was 
to be considerably reduced. Scarcely had this act been com- 
pleted, when Dr. Franke’s answer arrived, saying that his ser- 
vices were needed as soon as he could possibly get away from 
Gross-Hennersdorf. Besides this, the two Counts before men- 
tioned wrote to him, that in case of his leaving the post he 
then occupied, they would take him into their service, in Vogt- 
land, unless God ordered otherwise. Still further, many of 
the pious members of the congregation, and also of the Or- 
phan House waited upon the new rulers, and prayed them not 


. to allow of his departure ; to which they received answer, that 


they would very gladly see him remain, and that though the 
Orphan House would be reduced in extent, the change as re- 
garded himself would principally consist in a reduction of 
labor. ‘These several circumstances, to quote his own words, 
“hemmed me in, and gave me much mental anxiety. I prayed 
God to enable me to discover his will, and at the same time 
paid the closest attention to every thing that occurred.” For 
the purpose also of still further enabling himself to ascertain 
the path of duty, he communicated the particulars above men- 
tioned in a letter to Dr. Ziegenhagen, asking also his advice, 
and enclosed it in another to Dr. Franké, requesting him to 
send it to London, if he thought it advisable. The Dr. was 
not of this opinion, but wrote back to him, to come to a con- 
clusion as soon as possible. Some of the circumstances had 
now, during the above interval, been changed; the Counts 
before mentioned had written to him again, saying, they were 
willing that he should go, and that it would be much easier to 
procure a suitable successor for him at Gross-Hennersdorf, than 
to find a person willing to go to America; the Orphan House 
had also been very much reduced in numbers, most of the 
pupils had returned to their friends, and many of the teachers 
also had engaged in other pursuits. The congregation was 
still supplied with a faithful pastor, and the successors of the 
Baroness promised to procure as soon as possible, a suitable per 

sun to succeéd him in the Diaconate ; so that after considering 
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all these circumstances, in a prayerful and conscientious man- 
ner, he was enabled to come toa decision, and that was, in 
reliance upon God, to accept of the call from Pa. He inform- 
ed the congregation to this effect, appointing the ninth of De- 
cember or the second Sunday in Advent, 1741, as the day for 
the delivery of his farewell discourse. With feelings of lively 


sorrow, he delivered this his last address, to those for whose. 


welfare he was so warmly interested, selecting as his text, the 
7th and Sth verses of the XI Chapter of Hofea. The re- 
mainder of the time between the 9th and 17th, was consumed 
in preparing and giving in his account as Inspector of the Or- 
phan House, and bringing his other affairs into a satisfactory 
state. On the 16th, he took leave at the Castle. There 
was however no sumptuous entertainment, but an exercise 
more suitable and consoling to both parties, on so melancholy 
an occasion—prayer to the Author of all good. On the 17th, 
in company with one of the oldest Preceptors of the Orphan 
House, and a young nobleman, he left forever the scene of his 
useful labors, during cold and tempestuous weather. They 


went that day four miles. The next day they reached Bau- . 


tzen, and were obliged to remain over night. In consequence 
of the very bad weather, and the great number of rough char- 
acters then found in the coaches, they hired a covered wagon 
to take them as far as Leipsic, which they reached late on the 
2lst, having also passed through Dresden, on their way. At 
Leipsic, he and his companion separated, as he was obliged, 
though it was a pleasant obligation, to visit his unchanged 
friends and patrons, the estimable Counts, so frequently before 
mentioned. Late in the evening of the 23d of December, he 
reached Piltzig, where the Count Erdman Henckel resided. 
He experienced in the house of this nobleman the kindest 
treatment, and the writer cannot but consider it a very honor- 
able testimonial in behalf of the subject of this memoir, that 
without any of the adventitious advantages of wealth or birth, 
he acquired and retained the friendship of such persons. We 
will give an account of the treatment he experienced, in his 
own words, rather than in any language of ourown. “I had 
become so much exhausted, by the labors and sorrow of my 
departure from Gross-H., the rough weather, and bad accom- 
modations along the road, that I could not have held out much 
longer. But the God of compassion sent me afterwards great 
relief. For when on the 23d, during the holy evening before 
Christmas, | arrived in Poltzig, | was received as a child under 
his parental roof. My poor body was restored by means of 
medicine, and all possible kindness of treatment, and my soul 
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was so refreshed with spiritual food, that it could rejoice in the 
Lord and be joyful in God. Although Iam unworthy of such 
favors, may the faithful Redeemer reward his whole house for 
it, with bliss in time and eternity for his name’s sake. I re- 
mained in his house at Péltzig, until the 2d of January, 1742. 
We cheered and strengthened ourselves in this time so much, 
that we certainly tasted the heavenly gifts, the good word of 
God, and the powers of the world to come.” After taking 
affecting leave, he was sent by the Count, in his own convey- 
ance, to Késteritz in Vogtland, Jan. 2d, where the other noble- 
man Count Reuss the XXIV. resided. He remained here 
until the Sth, experiencing equally kind treatment as at Poltzig 
and taking leave with much more emotion, because the Count 
had been regarded by him as a father, and his own mind was 
so saddened by the reflection, that as his venerable friend was 
now more than sixty years of age, they would not have the 
pleasure of meeting again on earth. At both places, he 
preached and held meetings for edification, at the request of 
these gentlemen; and’ with such exercises concluded their in- 
tercourse. On the Sth, he was sent in the carriage of his aged 
friend to Langendorf, where he remained at the Orphan House, 
until the 9th, whence he went to Halle. On his way thither, 
though well provided with clothing, the cold was so severe, 
that he had his hands and feet frosted. On his arrival at Halle, 
which was at 9 o’clock on the evening of the day above men- 
tioned, he was first taken to the house of the lady of Dr. Git- 
zin, and afterwards to that of Dr. Franké, where his wants 
were supplied, and he himself treated with that consideration 
and kindness, which sincere piety and education never fail to 
generate in their votaries. He remained in Halle, until the 
4th of February, and every thing was provided for his antici- 
pated voyage, which was thought necessary; and arrange- 
ments were also made, for obtaining a suitable fellow-laborer 
to accompany him; which would have considerably alleviated 
the burden of his cares; but their efforts were unsuccessful. 
Without having any associate, therefore, he left Halle, Feb. 
Ath, with the kind wishes, prayers and parental benediction of 
the worthy gentlemen there, and passing through the cities of 
Halberstadt and Wernigerode, reached Gottingen the 11th of 
February ; the part of his journey between the latter two places 
having been very unpleasant, owing to the cold and stormy 
weather. ‘The whole of the above period was not spent in 
travelling. A portion of it was consumed in the cities of Hal- 
berstadt and Wernigerode, above mentioned, in delightful in- 
tercourse with highly valued ministerial and other friends. 
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Many hours were spent in their society, in pleasant reminis- 
cences of the past, and joyful anticipation of future re-union 
in heaven. None of their meetings were concluded without 
prayer. In such piousand useful employments he found great 
delight. Of many such meetings to which he alludes in his 
Journal, it may not be inappropriate to quote what he says in 
reference to one in particular, held at Halberstadt at which 
many of his ministerial brethren were present. He remarks 
as to their employments: “We not only called to mind the 
wonderful and blessed dealings of Providence with respect to 
us, but also strengthened and refreshed ourselves with prayer, 
thanksgiving and praise, until twelve o’clock at night.” At 
Gittingen, he staid a few days, with peculiar pleasure. Whilst 
there, he had the satisfaction of enjoying renewed intercourse 
with Dr. Oporin his valued instructor and spiritual father, and 
also other friends of former years. Besides this, that Charity 
school, for neglected beggars, which he had so great an agency 
in founding, and to which there had been so much unreason- 
able opposition, as even to threaten its continued existence, 
was now permanently established, had greatly increased in 
the number of its pupils and in usefulness, and was provided 
with six or seven instructors. “After taking affectionate leave 
of his former instructors and acquaintances, he left Gittingen, 
and reached his native place the 17th of February, where he 
had the pleasure of finding his aged and feeble mother still 
living, and his brother and sisters in good health, though griev- 
ing deeply, that he was to be so distantly separated from 
them. 

During the few weeks which he was allowed to spend in 
his native place, previously to his departure for America, the 
only unpleasant circumstances occurred, in any way disturbing 
the melancholy pleasure of his final interview with his friends. 
He met with bitter enemies in the place of his birth, in asso- 
ciates in the same field of labor. It is true, this is not strange. 
Prejndices against an individual are no where more apt to ex- 
ist, or arise, than in the place of his birth. The men of olden 
time asked : “Is not this the carpenter?” “Whence then hath 
he this wisdom?” And truly, the servant must experience 
similar treatment with his master. The writer might pass the 
matter over in silence, without even alluding to it, but his re- 
gard for truth induces him to give a brief account of it ; whilst 
at the same time, he is sensible the character of the individual 
whose biography he is writing will not suffer, for though he 
was unfortunate in exciting the opposition of some, who ought 
to have been his friends, his conduct was above reproach.— 
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Besides this, it turned out in his favor in the end; and adds 
another instance to the many on record, of good men suffer- 
ing from hastiness of judgment on the part of those in au- 
thority. 

He reached Einbeck on Saturday evening, the 17th of Feb., 
as before stated. On the following day, after the conclusion of 
the morning services in the church, a considerable number of 
his friends and acquaintances visited him, and whilst they were 
together, engaged in religious conversation, in which they de- 
sired to be useful to each other, and derive that comfort from 
the promises of Scripture, which they were intended to afford. 
This was construed by some of his enemies into a violation of 
the ordinance, in force in Hanover, in reference to conventi- 
cles; as he found out afterwards, and in the following way. 
The next day he called upon two of the clergymen of the 
city, one of whom was the Superintendent, and offered to of- 
ficiate for them, on the following Lord’s day, and was very 
much surprised to meet with a refusal in a manner not at all 
complimentary. After leaving these gentlemen, he waited 
upon the senior minister of the place, who had also been his 
pastor in former times, who at once granted him his pulpit for 
the next Sunday. The intervening days of the week, were 
spent in religious and other conversation, and social intercourse 
with his relations and acquaintances. Sunday having arrived, 
in accordance with previous appointment, he preached upon 
the Gospel for the day, viz. the 11th chapter of Luke; and 
he remarks: “that the word of God had its usual effect in in- 
ducing many to make inquiries about their salvation ; whilst 
to others who had previously imbibed unfounded prejudices 
against Pietism, it became only an offence, and they sought an 
opportunity to traduce me.” During the evening of the same 
day, many persons had assembled at his house for pious and 
profitable conversation: “Notwithstanding however,” he says 
in the Journal, “I used the greatest precaution to abstain from 
every thing which would seem like to holding a religious ser- 
vice in a private house,” yet three of the clergymen, among 
whom was the Superintendent, received it as such, and asa 
repetition of an offence, and made complaint against him, to 
the magistrate of the city, for holding Pietistic conventicles, 
contrary to the laws. Hereupon a messenger was sent to him, 
by the magistrate, ordering a stop to be put tothe meetings. 
In reply to this message, he sent back word, that being a cler- 
gyman from Saxony, he was not acquainted with the laws of 
Hanover about Conventicles, but he thought no laws could 
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prevent him from meeting his friends, who alone amounted to 
twenty-four persons, and his acquaintances, when he was about 
to be separated from them forever, and spending the time in a 
useful and harmless manner, in pious conversation, and that 
he desired some information in regard to the laws. The ma- 
gistrate deigned however to send him no further answer, than 
that “persons were not allowed to go out of their own houses 
to sing and pray.” Not satisfied with this, he waited upon the 
magistrate the following day, and found out, as above stated, 
who were the authors of the complaint, viz. all the clergymen 
of the city, except the one for whom he preached. After 
making a full explanation of the circumstances, the magistrate 
was of the opinion, that the complaint was the result of private 
hatred, and consequently the meetings with his friends were 
allowed to continue. This did not satisfy the clergymen.— 
Baffled in their first attack, they tried a second. ‘They pre- 
pared an abusive account, and complained of him to the Con- 
sistory at Hanover, and were successful in obtaining an order 
for the discontinuance of the meetings, with his friends. ‘This 
was brought to his knowledge, as follows: He had, in the in- 
terval after the decision of the magistrate, made an engage- 
ment to preach for pastor Mayenberg, at a small town in the 
neighborhood, on the 11th of March. On the evening of the 
10th, when he was preparing to set out for the purpose of ful- 
filling his engagement, he received notice from the Superin- 
tendent, that his presence was desired. He asked indulgence 
until the following Monday, as he was on the point of leaving 
for the purpose of preaching the next day, in the neighborhood. 
Upon this, the Superintendent wrote to this pastor, telling him 
not to allow the missionary Miihlenberg to preach, as positive 
orders had been received to this effect from Hanover. The 
clergyman was very much concerned upon the receipt of this 
letter, and for the purpose of removing his perplexity, the sub- 
ject of our article at once said he could not preach, and re- 
turned home; prudently avoiding any improper expressions, 
for fear of causing a division among the people, who had heard 
of the proceedings, and had already expressed their vigws, 
either in his favor or against him. ‘The next day he was sum. 
moned to appear before the magistrate, and the prohibitory man- 
date was read to him, to the following effect: that he should 
be forbidden to preach on peril of imprisonment, and in case 
of refusal, at once be taken into custody. After the mandate 
had been read, he asked the magistrate “whether he thought 
the course of proceeding in accordance with divine or human 


justice.” The magistiate replied, that the matter had already 
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passed “ab exsequtione ad cognitionem cause.” ‘T’o this he 
replied, “that the proceeding seemed to him to correspond with 
that of the Spanish Inquisition, which first cut off an individ- 
ual’s head, and afterwards inquired about his offence.” Hav- 
ing taken his departure from the magistrate, without obtaining 
redress, he waited upon the Superintendent, to whom he gave 
a minute account of his life, the place of his education, where 
and by whom employed, the different examinations he had 
undergone; all of which he confirmed by the exhibition of 
the proper testimonials and certificates. At the close of his 
statements the Superintendent expressed his regret, that they 
had not had a conversation previously with each other, and 
apologised for his conduct, saying that he had been forced by 
the two other clergymen to sign the complaint. ‘This gentle- 
man then embraced him in a very friendly manner, and dis- . 
missed him in peace. The subject of our biography desired 
also, like a reasonable and Christian man, an interview with 
the two remaining clergymen, but it was refused; prejudice 
and hostile feeling had taken complete possession of them. 
Their conduct did not interfere with his triumph, for the ma- 
gistrate of the city and the Superintendent at once wrote to 
Hanover, saying that they had found the case different, upon 
examination, from what, it had at first been represented. No 
obstacles were afterwards thrown in the way of his holding un- 
restrained intercourse with his friends, until the period of his 
departure. The narrative which immediately follows, will still 
further show, how by a singular train of occurrences, the gen- 
tlemen of the Consistory at Hanover had been induced to send 
their prohibitory mandate against him, which made him the 
innocent victim of persecution, and interrupted his pleasure in 
his native place, in the society of his friends. 

He left Einbeck on the 17th of March, and reached Han- 
over the next day at eleven o’clock P. M. It had been his in- 
tention to stop at the hotel, but the lady of rank, to whom he 
had been recommended by her brother Councillor Bornis of 
Einbeck, would not allow him to do so, but entertained him 
kindly at her house, whilst he remained. The first few days 
after his arrival, he remained in the house, for the purpose of 
recruiting himself, as he was suffering from indisposition and 
fatigue; and his feelings and reflections were not of the most 
pleasurable nature, situated as he then was—on the eve of bid- 
ding adieu to his native land forever. On the 2Ist he called 
upon Consistorial-Director Tappen, and had quite a lengthy 
conversation with him, upon his ill-treatment at Einbeck. Af- 
ter having exhibited to the Director the necessary testimonials 
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as to his education and character, he learned from him that he 
was suffering from sickness at the time of the preparation of 
the mandate, and that the prohibition had been obtained 
through gross misrepresentation. ‘The Director moreover treat- 
ed him with much kindness, and manifested sympathy for him, 
whilst he heard the plain statement of the shameful treatment 
he had received. Like a true friend also he gave him kindly 
advice, for when the subject of this article, from the conscious- 
ness of having been deeply wronged, expressed to him a half- 
formal resolution, of sending a full account of the matter to 
the Superintendents of the Mission, at London, and of re- 
turning to his former place of labor, the Director dissuaded him 
from this step, and at the same time added many soothing re- 
flections derived from the word of God. ‘These had an influ- 
ence in weakening the acute perception of his wrongs, and 
urging him to submission to the will of God. ‘The next day, 
however, he waited upon another member of the Consistory, 
who apologized for his conduct by saying, that under the re- 
presentations which they had received from Einbeck, they 
could not have acted otherwise than they had done, that ‘among 
the clergy at that place there must be bad characters, and in 
future they would be more careful.” We may add one further 
fact, as a consequence of this injuriqus treatment, before dis- 
missing the subject. On the second Lord’s day after his arri- 
val in Hanover, he was to preach, by request, for pastor F'liigge, 
and before the services had commenced, one of the members 
of the Consistory, whom he had not visited, wrote a note to 
the clergyman above mentioned, advising him not to allow of 
his preaching as he was “homo pietismi suspectissimus.” The 
pastor wrote to him in reply, that he had invited him to preach 
not only by permission but also by the advice of Director Tap- 
pen. Hereupon this gentleman was induced to hear the dis- 
course, and declared every thing strictly orthodox. ‘Thus 
his “righteousness shone forth as the light”; but for the sake 
of preventing any difficulties after his absence, he had the pro- 
ceedings recorded, and there the matter was brought to a close. 
He concludes the account of this subject, of which we have 
given as brief an analysis as possible, in the following words: 
“It can be seen, from this whole proceeding, what prejudices 
and preconceived opinions can effect. It is indeed, however, 
a great misfortune for a country, city or village, when those 
who ought to be careful for the temporal and spiritual welfare 
of the inhabitants, do not even act towards their neighbors, in 
accordance with the dictates of a sound understanding, still 
less the more exalted precepts of revelation. I sincerely wish 
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that God may view my unfortunate native country with com- 
passion, and send faithful laborers into his harvest. The con- 
duct of some of the clergymen at Einbeck did me no injury, 
but was of much spiritual benefit to me.” 

The 23d of March, Good Friday, he spent in meditation 
upon the death of his Savior, and the usual public religious 
services. He remained in Hanover and neighborhood, until 
the 5th of April, holding pleasant and profitable intercourse 
with the pastors and people in the city, and small towns in the 
vicinity, with many of whom he was acquainted and whom 
he highly esteemed, having visited this district some four years 
prior to this period. For these gentlemen he preached fre- 
quently, and likewise united with them in pious employments 
in private, rejoicing in their joy also, at the prosperous state of 
their Master’s kingdom in that neighborhood. He made also 
many friendly visits to others of his acquaintance, not clerical, 
and in Hanover took very respectful leave of the Baron and 
Baroness Miinchausen, to both of whom under God he was in- 
debted for support at the University. It is honorable to both 
parties thus to act; the one in giving of their abundance to 
assist an humble individual struggling through deep poverty to 
obtain an education, the other in entertaining a lively sense of 
gratitude towards such kind benefactors. After taking leave of 
all his friends, he set off from Hanover, for Osnabriick, the 
5th of April. In thus leaving his native country and friends, 
for he was now on his way to Holland, he was affected with 
the most lively emotions. He was leaving all the friends he 
most valued and loved behind him, all the favorite haunts of 
his early days, endeared to him by the most pleasant recollec- 
tions, expecting to be exposed to the dangers attendant upon 
journeying by land and a voyage over the ocean; to endure 
fatigue and encounter difficulties, almost always magnified by 
the imagination in such gloomy hours; to labor alone in a far 
distant and neglected field, in building up his Master’s king- 
dom. But he was not allowed to despair. “The Lord,” he 
says, “had sympathy with my sufferings, and directed all 
things in such a way, that I was obliged to adore in silence, 
and ascribe them to his special providence and care.” ‘T'wo 
gentlemen entered the coach with him at Hanover, who repre- 
sented themselves as old acquaintances at Gittingen, the one 
of whom accompanied him six miles, the other until some dis- 
tance into Holland. They rode day and night without inter- 
mission, and reached Osnabriick, the 7th of April. As a 
French general was stationed there with several thousand sol- 
diets, they were detained at the gates, and then taken by the 
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general into the presence of the officer, and after undergoing a 
brief examination allowed to pass. As the stage coach was 
shortly to leave, he had not time to visit any acquaintances 
there, but only sufficient to deliver a letter which he had to 
Apothecary Mayer, and enter in passing the Town Hall, where 
the peace of Westphalia was signed in 1648, in which he was 
gratified in seeing the portraits of all these present at the com- 
pletion of the treaty. ‘This afforded him considerable instruc- 
tion. After having their baggage properly disposed of, they 
left Osnabriick, at 12 o’clock. Notwithstanding he had been 
under great anxiety on account of his journey through Hol- 
land, he was agreeably disappointed in finding his fears thus 
far unfounded, and instead of its being unpleasant, it was quite 
agreeable, and attended with but few of the difficulties he had 
expected. In company with the gentlemen, with whom he 
started from Hanover, he went as far as Deventer, without hav- 
ing received any addition to his number, except that at Ben- 
theim, a merchant entered the coach, who proved a valuable 
auxiliary to him after the first friend left him, at the place 
above mentioned. Doubtless many persons would see in this 
nothing but accident; the Christian recognizes the hand of a 
superintending Father, for he has received his instructions from 
the unerring oracles of God. Even Schiller says, “es giebt 
keinen Zufall,” and it were well if, in this practical age, we 
dwelt more in the regions of faith, and less in those, we are 
too apt to call, those of reason. But to return from this di- 
gression. This latter gentleman was well acquainted with all 
the localities and custoins of the people, and supplied thus that 
want of knowledge and experience in travelling, in which the 
subject of this biographical narrative was deficient. Both from 
Osnabriick to Deventer, and from this latter place to Amster- 
dam, they travelled day and night, without intermission, not 
stopping even to take their ordinary meals. ‘This course pro- 
tected them from being grossly imposed upon by the people, 
who were disposed to take advantage of strangers particularly. 
The author of the Journal playfully remarks, that there was 
nothing to be heard, without pay, except the beautiful chime 
of the bells. It is to be feared, that this habit of overcharging 
exists in all commercial states, where the ingenuity of man 
has been sharpened by frequent intercourse with others, and 
money is regarded as the great object of pursuit. It need 
hardly be added, that this is not the only error in the pursuit of 
happiness, into which men in their infatuation fall. From 
the latter of the two gentlemen he received some insight into 
the Dutch language, which he regarded as particularly difficult 
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to be understood, because the people were in the habit of speak- 
ing with great rapidity—a fact totally at variance with our pre- 
sent ideas of the phlegmatic Dutchman. On the morning of 
the 10th, they reached Narden, a small place about two miles 
from Amsterdam, where they went on board of the Dreck- 
sheute or canal boat, and were conveyed on it into the magni- 
ficent city, thus completing the first lesson he had ever taken 
in sailing. He was shown by his fellow traveller the residence 
of Mr. Deutz and sons, to whom he had letters of recommen- 
dation, from friends in Hanover, and was received by them 
with great politeness. He was taken by them to the house of 
a widow Hoffman, where he was allowed time to recover from 
his fatigue, by the enjoyment of undisturbed repose, having 
had no sleep of any consequence for the five preceding nights, 
whilst on the road between Hanover and Amsterdam. 

He remained here until the 10th, having, in company with 
the gentleman above mentioned, seen many of the remarkable 
objects in the city. On the 11th in the afternoon he left in the 
sheute for Rotterdam, passed by Leyden on his way thither, 
and reached his destination on the 12th, provided with letters 
of recommendation to Mr. Hering op de Leuvenhaven, by de 
Swane-staeg, which may here be allowed an insertion as a 
curiosity. Having waited upon this gentleman, he was kindly 
received, compelled to dine with him, and then taken to his 
lodgings. Afterwards he politely showed him all the objects 
worthy of note in the city, and after making the necessary ar- 
rangements for the prosecution of his voyage, kindly took leave 
of him, when he had seen him on board of the boat for Briel. 
This place he reached on the 13th. He had now no further 
letters to friends or acquaintances, but with that success in find- 
ing friends, for which he was noted, he gained the friendly 
feeling and interest of a Dutch gentleman and an English 
hotel-keeper, on board of the boat. The latter took him to 
his house on their arrival at Briel, and “his wife,” he remarks 
in his Journal, “treated me like a mother and made every pro- 
vision for my future voyage in her power.” He remained in 
Briel from the 13th to the 14th. Here he endeavored to turn 
the slight knowledge he had before acquired of the English 
language to account, but found it difficult to understand, owing 
to the rapidity of the pronunciation. In consequence of this 
he was much concerned, how he would be able to prosecute 
his voyage. This difficulty was however soon removed. For 
as he was taking his place in the stage to go to Helvoetshleuss, 
a Hungarian officer, who had arrived a short time before, with 
two servants also entered. This officer was somewhat ac- 
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quainted with English, French and Latin. “This gentle- 
man,” he says, “at once took an interest in me, and manifested 
for me a respectful regard, which was not deserved.” They 
conversed with each other in a friendly way, making use of 
the three languages at intervals, just as they could best express 
themselves. The Hungarian showed a strong partiality for the 
Latin, and was besides a Catholic, though this did not prevent 
them from having friendly intercourse. The 14th of April 
they reached Helvoetshleuss, remained there a few hours, and 
then went on board the royal packet. They found here also a 
courier from Hanover. The whole party made stout resolves 
against sea sickness, but as they got out of the harbor and ad- 
vanced into the North Sea, they found out, as others have 
done, their resolutions inefficient. He himself determined to 
hold out against it, only suffered so much the more, and during 
the remainder of the voyage was constantly sick. The Hun- 
garian, having been on the ocean before, suffered the least, and 
in this emergency he waited upon his companion, and gave 
him that attention, which his situation needed. In conse- 
quence of contrary winds, they were somewhat detained, and 
did not reach Harwick, the nearest English port until the 14th. 
Though suffering so much from sea sickness that he was scarce- 
ly able to raise his head, he was notwithstanding obliged to dis- 
embark; and he finally succeeded in getting all his baggage 
into the Custom House. The next difficulty that presented, 
was the means of getting to London. The others being un- 
encumbered with baggage, rode off on horseback immediately, 
to attend to the business with which they were entrusted, and 
he was compelled to help himself along as well as he could, 
with his imperfect acquaintance with the English language. 
He was obliged in the first place to hire a conveyance to take 
him to Colchester, which place he reached on the 16th, at six 
o’clock in the evening, having left Harwick that day at two. 
He was still fifty miles distant from London. That night he 
remained at Colchester, and the next morning started in an 
extra, and reached London the same day. On his arrival in 
London, he found no one knew where Dr. Ziegenhagen lived, 
but having recollected, that he had heard it said in Halle, that 
he resided in Kensington, he hired a hack to take him thither. 
After having his baggage put on, he learned that he had still 
four miles to go, through a heavy shower of rain. His journey 
terminated somewhat unclerically. For, he remarks, “that 
he had the fortune to get a driver who drank himself full to 
intoxication on his way, and besides took up with him on his 
box a companion of the same kind, to assist him in his bois- 
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terous songs.” ‘These two fellows made discordant music as 
he rode on, but their excess did not sharpen their wits or their 
eye-sight, for they were unable to find the place of their des- 
tination. In this perplexity, accustomed as he was to refer 
the smallest things to God, he had recourse to prayer, and he 
was happy in being brought in safety before night to the Dr’s 
house, where he was first welcomed by Mr. Michaelis, an ac- 
quaintance at the University, and afterwards by the Dr. him- 
self; and his privations and perplexity were, for the time, 
brought to an end. 

He remained with this excellent man for nine weeks, viz. 
according to the O. S., until the 10th of June, and ample pro- 
vision was made for his wants. A considerable interval of time 
for repose was necessary, for the purpose of allowing him to 
recover entirely from the effects of his previous, long-continued 
privations and sufferings on his way from Gross-Hennersdorf to 
London, and to make ample preparations for the equally toil- 
some voyage, which was to succeed. That his health would 
suffer by such a succession of unpleasant changes, as he ex- 
perienced, is what we would naturally expect, without having 
a word written upon the subject, but his own confession gives 
additional truth to the statement, and shows the propriety of 
so long a stay in London. He remarks, “I was not without 
many infirmities, during my stay in England. My constitution 
had been somewhat injured by the frequent changes to which 
I had been exposed, and my mind also suffered; but it was 
restored to its wonted vigor.” The period of his stay in Lon- 
don was also, not without reason, protracted for the accomplish- 
ment of an object, not less important than either of the two 
others mentioned above. He availed himself of its precious 
moments, for the purpose of receiving from the wisdom and 
experience of Dr. Ziegenhagen, that additional instruction and 
advice of which he felt himself in need. And most faithfully 
did he avail himself of every opportunity which offered for 
this purpose. Of this, his Journal gives the most indubitable 
evidence, in which the events and employments of each day 
are detailed with minute particularity, and which gives, when 
perused at length, the clearest insight into his character, but 
cannot be given entire for want of space. It may be sufficient 
to satisfy the curiosity of the reader, or keep up the continuity 
of the narrative, to give, in as few words as possible, a sum- 
mary of his employments during his stay in London. 

The time was spent, as has been above intimated, princi- 
pally in constant attendance upon the valuable and faithful 
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public. ministrations of the Court Chaplain, who officiated gen- 
erally several times each Lord’s day; still more however in 
daily conversations with him, in private, as far as the engage- 
ments and circumstances of the Dr. would allow, upon the 
doctrinal articles of the church, of the catechism of which he 
was a strenuous advocate, the best modes of instruction, and the 
anticipated duties of his new and distant field of labor. This 
daily habit, as regards their religious employments, was, after 
having conversed upon the important articles of our religious 
faith and practice, to conclude the day with the devotional 
exercises of prayer and praise. ‘The employments of each 
day were such as these, and truly can it be said, he attended 
to the judicious and pious instructions of his superior in expe- 
rience and age, with unaffected humility and meekness of wis- 
dom. Nor did the frequency of the exercises cause his interest 
to subside. Each returning day seemed to add new fuel to 
the flame of his enkindled desires, which burned constantly 
brighter upon the altar of his piety. He adds his own tes- 
timony to this effect. ‘The time was entirely too short for me, 
and the subjects too numerous, upon which I would gladly 
have conversed with him; so numerous indeed, that I was in 
doubt often which should be taken first. * * * The considera- 
tion of these caused me greater joy, and was far more pleasing 
to me, than the possession of many pieces of gold or jewels.” 
Owing to the difference of style also, and he had the privilege 
of participating in, and receiving benefit from the solemn ser 
vice of Passion week. 

The less important employments, which occupied the re- 
mainder of his time, were making arrangements, with the aid 
of the Dr. and a gentleman by name Matthison, for his voy- 
age; and also in corresponding with the friends and benefac- 
tors he had left behind, in various places in Germany, viz. 
Halle, Einbeck, Hanover &c., none of whom he had forgot- 
ten. On the Sth of June, in company with the Dr. he went 
to London to attend the meeting of the “Societas de propa- 
ganda cognitione Christi,” and afterwards to the Trustees of 
the mission in Georgia, for the purpose of obtaining the neces- 
saries for his voyage, as it was concluded by the brethren in 
London, that it would be better to have him sail thither first, 
whence in company with one of the clergymen of the station, 
he might proceed to Pa. After the above interview, he went 
with Mr. Matthison to obtain a gown and band, and we cannot 
resist the inference, that this was thought sufficient by the Eng- 
lish clergymen of that day, to constitute a Lutheran pastor a 
regular apostolic minister, a course of proceeding strikingly in 
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contrast with the conduct of their successors, in the present 
age. 

It was stated above, that the Trustees of the mission thought 
it better to send him first to Georgia , accordingly a passage was 
procured for him on board of the Georgia packet, which they 
were sending with provisions to Gen. Oglethorpe. This ship 
sailed from London, on the Lith of June, and fell down the 
river to Gravesend, anchoring opposite to it, in the evening of 
the 12th, without, however, having him on board. He re- 
mained the 11th in Kensington, availed himself of this last 
opportunity of conversing with the Dr. in a profitable manner, 
and after devotional exercises with him took leave, sorrowfully 
but yet not with despondence. He had a powerful though 
unseen Friend upon whom he could confidently rely. The 
12th he left London in the tide boat and reached Gravesend, 
in company with Mr. Matthison, who accompanied him to the 
ship, by request of the Dr. He did not go on board that day, 
but the next, after dining with the Captain and Mr. M. at the 
house of another ‘T'rustee, being well provided with all the 
necessaries for his voyage. 

For the sake of diversifying the narrative, and increasing the 
interest of it, the writer proposes to let the Journal of the au- 
thor speak for itself, during the voyage. Several reasons in- 
duce him to adopt this course. In giving a condensed state- 
ment of facts in one’s own language, ther is frequently a sad 
want of minuteness of detail, which necessarily wearies the 
reader, being composed of mere generalities. Besides this, the 
judgment of the writer may frequently fail in making just de- 
ductions from the facts stated, and an improper estimate of 
character be made. For the above reasons, and also for the 
equally cogent one of wishing to have the Journal itself in 
print to preserve it from destruction, the remainder of the nar- 
rative, until the arrival of the subject of our memoir in Georgia, 
will be given in the exact words of the Journal itself, with 
such occasional remarks of the writer as may be necessary to 
preserve the connection, when any portions may, for reasons 
satisfactory to himself, be suppressed. It is not the design of 
the writer to give the whole of it, for much of it would proba- 
bly not interest, and his want of space must confine him to 
such extracts as shall be sufficient to give a clear idea of the 
character of the author himself, as displayed under a different 
phase of human life —the difficulties and trials of a voyage 
over the ocean. Many things appear well in sunshine, which 
present but an indifferent picture in darkness. It may be well 
to state, before giving these extracts, that his situation on board 
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of this vessel was not likely to prove the most agreeable. For 
though he had given some attention to the English language, 
whilst he was remaining with Dr. Ziegenhagen, he may be re- 
garded as having been virtually unacquainted with it for the 
purpose of holding any agreeable social intercourse with his 
fellow passengers, and a deprivation of this kind, during a mo- 
notonous and protracted voyage, is any thing but pleasant. 
Such a condition as this necessarily gave him many unpleasant 
feelings, and he expresses his regret, in this part of his autobi- 
ography, that he had not been able to have a companion*from 
among his own countrymen, to share the difficulties of his new 
situation with him, to assist him with his advice, and give him 
an occasional opportunity at least of agreeable converse. ‘This 
thought is introduced, for the purpose of explaining how much 
pleased he was, on going on board of the ship, to find that 
there was a family of Germans there, it is true, not in the same 
condition of life with himself, still interesting to him, both 
from the very fact of their being fellow countrymen and speak- 
ing the same language; and also from their sufferings, for he 
could apply to himself, the sentiment of the Roman poet: 
“Haud ignarus mali, miseris suceurrere disco.” 'This family 
of Salizburgers were refugees from religious persecution in 
Germany, and by the efforts of Dr. Z. at their own urgent so- 
licitation, were on their way to join their brethren, who had 
preceded them, at Ebenezer in Georgia. Thus much it was 
necessary to premise, by way of explanation. His Journal 
then begins: 

“T found these people already on board, and rejoiced that I 
would have some persons with whom I might profitably con- 
verse, in my native language. * * As soon as I went on board 
I looked about for my two chests of books, the one from Halle, 
the other from the “Society for the, promotion of Christian 
Knowledge,” but I could not find them, because every thing 
was yet in a state of great confusion. Afterwards I learned, 
they had been kept back by some persons in J.ondon, com- 
missioned for that purpose by Dr. Z. by whom they were to 
be sent, in the first ship, for Philadelphia. I had, however, 
the most necessary things with me, in my trunk and chest, in- 
cluding some medicine, which the kind lady of Dr. Gétzen in 
Halle had given me. Afterwards I examined the ship and 
passengers, with whom I was fora time to live and travel. 
‘The ship had two masts, ten cannons of a small size, some 
swivels, muskets, pistols, sabres and a drum. ‘I‘here were on 
board seven sailors, a captive Spaniard as cook, a drummer, and 
a boy to act as waiter. In the cabin of the Captain where | 
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was to lodge, there were also seven other passengers, who were 
on their way to America, viz. a lawyer, an officer of the cus- 
toms, a lieutenant, a merchant, two young men, and a single 
lady who had been re-captured from the Spaniards, and was 
now proceeding thither for the second time. I myself was 
the eighth and the Captain the ninth, who were to lodge, eat 
and sleep, in the same room. In the other part of the ship 
(the steerage) were the two old Saltzburgers, with their three 
children, four tailors, a female and the sailors. Our ship was 
not in a situation to hold out, and defend itself against ene- 
mies. ‘The Trustees of the Mission, however, had asked for 
one of the royal ships of war to accompany us as a convoy, 
which was to meet us in the harbor at Portsmouth.” * * * * 

“The 13th of June, in the evening about 5 o’clock, we 
raised the anchor, and sailed away from Gravesend.” * * * * 

“June the 14th, I was obliged to keep my bed all day, in 
consequence of having taken a cold on the preceding day, and 
sea-sickness. * * We reached this day Ramsgate Roads, and 
anchored until the tide. ‘The 15th, we passed Dover and had 
beautiful weather. * * * * June 16. We had windy weather, 
occasionally also a dead calm. ‘This day I was able to be up 
out of bed, and take the first morsel of food on ship-board. * * 
In the afternoon, a small ship with two masts came towards 
us. Our Captain became uneasy, and said that the Spaniards 
had already taken several ships from the English, in the same 
way, representing themselves to be French fishing vessels. He 
therefore ordered the drummer to beat, and a noise to be made. 
The cannons were loaded, and every thing necessary for de- 
fence, prepared. When they came a little nearer, our Cap- 
tain took the speaking trumpet and asked them: Who they 
were? and why they came so near? They replied they were 
French and wished to fish. Hereupon they withdrew, and we 
passed them quietly. My mind was easy and comfortable, 
confidently relying upon my reconciled Father in Heaven ; 
and hearing one of the Saltzburgers singing : “Eine feste Burg 
ist unser Gott,” I was exceedingly pleased. * * ‘This same 
day, I learned, how detestably and dreadfully the crew, and 
indeed all the English passengers cursed and swore. Before 
this time, I had never heard and understood any cursing in 
the English language. * * * As I had been for a long time 
principally among pious persons, and had heard things entirely 
different, it was particularly painful to me, especially as I could 
not express myself well enough, in the English language, to 
reprove them with earnestness.” 
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“June L7th. We had fine weather, and passed Beachy Head. 
The conduct of the passengers, had such an effect upon me, 
that I was not able to be up, the whole day. They were both 
rude and wicked. They cursed continually, sang all kinds of 
loose sonys, and were disorderly beyond measure. The Cap- 
tain also participated. ‘They desired to make me also a patt- 
ner in their folly, but as I manifested my displeasure at their 
conduct by serious looks, they wished to abuse me, but the 
Captain forbade it. I was however calm, and thought God 
could take care of his honor... . . 

“June 18th. . . . . During the time I was able to be up, I 
was busily engaged in prayer, and instruction of the children 
of the Saltzbiirgers. . . At 11 o’clock at night we reached 
Spithead. . . 

“June 19th. The most of our passengers went to-day ina 
boat to Portsmouth, consequently I had an opportunity of 
bringing my affairs into a little order. I was however able to 
sleep but little, during the night, inasmuch as they returned 
at a late hour, in a state of intoxication, and were almost con- 
stantly noisy during the remainder of the night.” 

“Sunday the 20th. I was somewhat indisposed, however 1 
went to the Saltzbiirgers, sang a hymn with them, and ex- 
plained the Gospel for the day. . . .” 

The sickness of which he complains, continued without in- 
termission, and increased in severity so much, that frequently, 
between the above mentioned date and July 7th, he was ob- 
liged to keep his bed the whole day, and the remainder of the 
day was in a weak condition. Various delays occurred to pre- 
vent their sailing. ‘The ship of war, which was accompany- 
ing them was injured, and obliged to make repairs; this with 
other causes kept them in the neighborhood of England for 
some two weeks, so that by the 7th of July only, did they 
reach Land’s End. We have thought it better to suppress 
this portion of the Journal, as it is occupied principally with a 
description of these delays, and other things of a similar kind, 
by no means of a pleasant character, to one anxious to reach 
his destination, but of no special interest. It will not be 
thought strange, that his sea-sickness should have continued 
so long, when he gives the following picture of their domestic 
arrangements: “Our beer had already become sour, the water 
bad, the food of those in health, viz. pies, pork, salted fish, 
salt smoked beef, though excellent gifts of God are not ad- 
apted to restore a sick man to health. Waiting upon also is 
a thing entirely out of the question, as every one is glad if he 
is only able to help himself.” ‘The Journal thus continues : 
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“July 10th. In the morning the ship of war left us, to re- 
turn, and we proceeded on our voyage alone. . . . In the af- 
ternoon we had fair weather but little wind. Towards even- 
ing, the Captain gave orders that all the males on board should 
come on the quarter deck, for the purpose of being drilled. 
Nothing however was said to me. At5 o’clock, they all came 
together, received their swords, pistols, muskets, guns and pow- 
der. One of the tailors, from fear, had secreted himself, but 
he was dragged out, by means of a rope. Hereupon each one 
had his place assigned him by the Captain, which he was to 
occupy in case of attack. They were drilled for several hours, 
even discharging thir pieces. . . For the first time, during 
the week, I ate a morsel with any appetite.” 

“July Lith. 4th Sunday after Trinity. I held divine ser- 
vicc with the Saltzbiirgers. . . . The Captain and some of 
the English passengers stood at a distance, and were moved by 
our prayers. ‘They were consequently also invited to make a 
proper use of the Lord’s day. One brought out the Book of 
Common Prayer, others, other books not of a religious kind. . . 
I took advantage of this opportunity to remind the Captain of 
his duty in reference to these passengers, that they were tem- 
porarily entrusted to him, yet he had made no provision for 
their hearing the word of God; . . and suggested to him that 
there were many of the passengers at leisure, who might read 
either from the Bible or a printed sermon for the benefit of the 
rest. ‘The Captain however made no reply. At noon we ob- 
served the latitude and found it to be 47° 52’. We had west 
and north winds constantly.” 

“July 12. In the morning at 4 o’clock, we were all aroused 
and summoned to arms, as the guard had seen a ship in the 
distance. Ag we were in the neighborhood of Spain, we feared 
it might be a privateer. I had been the evening before indis- 
posed, and felt in consequence weak, however I arose, com- 
mended my soul and body and all those on ship-board to the 
care of the compassionate Jesus. Afterwards, I went on deck, 
and placed myself in a position to assist in the defence. . . . 
We however lost sight of the ship and saw it no more.” 

July 13-14. His sickness sttll continued, though he says : 
“Whilst my body was very weak, and my mind in many re- 
spects disturbed, on account of the disorderly conduct of the 
passengers, yet my gracious Shepherd did not suffer me to 
stand in need of internal comfort. And indeed so long as Je- 
hovah is my Shepherd, I shall not want... The wind was 
still w. . .” 
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“July 15. The wind was somewhat mote favorable, viz. N. 
by E. and the weather beautiful. I was able to arise, and was 
somewhat refreshed by the pleasant weather, though still una- 
ble to eat. . . .” He mentions a conversation he had with 
the passengers in answer to the question: Why they were 
Protestants ? 

“July 16... The English passengers were outrageous, 
they cursed and swore, and were guilty of such wicked con- 
duct, that I was greatly affected, and could scarcely hold up 
my head. They “did not indeed come near me, but who can 
hear without pain, the name of God dishonored, especially 
when he is waiting for the speedy arrival of that time, when 
all shall sing, ‘Lord, our Lord, how excellent thy name in all 
the earth.” ‘Towards evening, an alarm was given, that four 
large ships were sailing towards us froma distance. As we 
were in a very dangerous region, in the neighborhood of Por- 
tugal, the Captain and passengers lost all courage, for they 
supposed they might be a Spanish man-of-war, with merchant 
ships. I myself was cheerful and happy in mind, for I was 
persuaded, that if we should be taken captive, my reconciled 
Father in Christ would be with me, and it could not be worse 
with me, than to hear the name of God blasphemed; if I 
should be killed, my sick and sinful body only would be de- 
stroyed, my soul, however, through grace, would enter into eter- 
nal rest. . .... The Captain ordered all the lights to be ex- 
tinguished. We were anxious to sail away from the vessels, 
but the wind was contrary. 1 remained up almost the whole 
night, and praying to my Father in secret. The Captain and 
other passengers asked me what was the state of my mind? 
I replied that 1 was happy, because God was reconciled to me 
in Christ, and I did not wish to live if God were my enemy.” 

“July 17. Three of the ships came very near to us, and 
we placed ourselves in position, and waited for the end. The 
fourth sailed off in an oblique direction, as did also the three 
others; we were therefore glad and allowed them to pass us in 
silence. I exhorted the passengers, hereupon, to break off their 
sinful practices and turn to God through Jesus Christ... . . 
One of the passengers read aloud a beautiful English Tract, 
but they fell asleep. Ah! how corrupt are our hearts! . . .” 

“July 18—5th Sunday after Trinity... .. In the after- 
noon the Captain came to me, and requested me to hold ser- 
vice for all the people on ship-board. I asked him to excuse 
me, as I was not able to express myself well enough in Eng- 
lish to such an extent, and the people consequently would not 

understand me, if I attempted it, or else my inaccurate pro- 
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nunciation would only excite laughter. The Captain how- 
ever pressed me, and said that it would occasion no difficulty. 
As the English have a regular service prescribed for them, to 
which they confine themselves very closely, I told the Captain 
to request one of the passengers to read the Evening Prayer, 
and I would afterwards read a portion of Scripture and say a 
few words upon it. ‘The Captain hereupon rang the bell, and 
collected together all the people, and after the prayers had 
been read, I made some remarks upon the 24: 16-17 verses 
of Isaiah. ‘They were attentive and curious, perhaps because 
they had not had an opportunity of hearing any religious dis- 
course for a long period of time. ..... sj 

“July 19. Again indisposed, so that I was not able to be 
up in the morning. ... About 12 o’clock the alarm was 
given, that two ships were again coming towards us. . . The 
ships-came to us with such rapidity, that we had scarcely a 
half hour left; therefore there was very great confusion on 
board. . . I dressed myself quickly, commended my soul 
and body to my good Shepherd, and as the Captain requested 
all to assist in the defence, I girded a sword about me, took 
my post, loaded my swivel gun, but prayed God not to allow 
us to fall into the hands of our enemies. . . I felt a tittle tre- 
pidation, however, when the ships came near our weather-bow, 
but my heart was comforted and composed, as I thought, per- 
haps, I would have the privilege of being that day with my 
Lord in Paradise. The windows in our cabin had all been 
barred, and closed with thick oaken shutters, and the cannon 
shoved forward to the exposed side of the ship. We succeeded 
in getting into a tolerable state of order. As now the ship in 
advance constantly approached nearer, and we had already 
hung out the English colors, our Captain was still more of the 
opinion, that they were Spaniards. He thereupon gave orders 
to fire one of the cannon, to prevent them from coming too 
near, but before the order was executed, on reflection, he 
thought it better to speak to them. T'wice he asked who they 
were? and was upon the point of firing, when a reply was re- 
ceived, that they were English ships, and supposed we were 
Spaniards. .... - 

“July 22. We had the first favorable wind.” 

“July 23. The favorable wind not only continued but be- 
came stronger, and our ship darted forward like an arrow. . . .”” 

“July 24. ... We thought we were now in the neighbor- 
hood of Madeira, our sailors consequently ran up the masts; 
but there was no land in sight. My mind was filled with the 
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thought, that we were now leaving Europe and I prayed God 
to forgive all the sins I had committed whilst living there, .. . 
to make the mediation of His Son always sufficient for me a 
sinner, so that in his own good time, I might be able, with a 

eaceful conscience, to leave this world, and enter that really 
New World above, and dwell there forever. .....” 

“July 25. In the afternoon, at the request of the Captain, 
after prayers, I delivered a discourse, upon the 18th verse of 
the 27th chapter of Ezekiel. After the service, they were 
tolerably quiet, by degrees however they became noisy. . . . 
In our cabin they were quite reserved as long as I was with 
them, but after I had left them, and retired to bed, their sinful 
conduct and conversation were resumed. .. .” 

July 26. He remarks in this part of his Journal, that he 
was obliged, as there was no physician on board, to act in this 
capacity, and administer some of the medicine, which he had 
brought with him from Halle, as he thought would be useful. 
His prescriptions were found of use in several cases, and in 
consequence many applications were made for his assistance. 
The above is mentioned, for the purpose of calling attention to 
the effect produced by it upon the minds of the passengers, 
He says: “The people, therefore, began to be drawn towards 
me, which I made use of, for the purpose of giving that spirit- 
ual instruction in private, which they needed. God grant that 
every thing may not prove ineffectual, as now appears to be 
the case.” 

“July 27. The favorable wind still continued. .. As we 
were now constantly approaching the line, the heat began to 
increase in the ship very much, which was a source of great 
inconvenience to me, as | was provided only with woollen, and 
no linen clothes. .. |The rats also occasioned me very great 
trouble in my sleeping room, for they were so numerous on 
ship-board, that we might have counted several thousands. 
They occasioned me many sleepless nights, and came so near 
to me, in my bed, that I was obliged to frighten them away 
with my pocket handkerchief, like flies.” 

“July 28. .. One of the passengers, the merchant was dis- 
tressed in mind. He withdrew from the others, .. entreating 
the other passengers to refrain from cursing, swearing and 
wicked conversation. He manifested also for me great and 
undeserved partiality. ... I had also the Lieutenant under 

medical treatment, as he was sick. He showed, during his 
sickness, propriety of conduct, and was very quiet, abstaining 
from every thing improper. . .” 
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“July 29. Wind contrary. .. The Captain informed us, 


that the water would soon give out, if the contrary winds con- 

tinued. On this account he prepared to put each person upon 

a daily allowance. ... In such circumstances one learns to 

value properly the gift of*God, which before he had lightly 

esteemed. Ah! how sweet is a draught of water to a thirsty 
erson, even though it is half putrid. ...” 

July 30-31. The contrary wind still continued. In this 
part of the Journal is an account of another religious conver- 
sation, which he had with the English passengers, too long 
however to be transcribed in full. The object of it was to 
show, by a comparison of their conduct with the instructions 
they had received, and by their frequently broken resolutions 
of amendment, the necessity of a radical change, to which he 
exhorted them by the exercise of faith in Christ. He then 
continues: “They all listened with attention, admitted the 
justice of what I had said, and thanked me for my instructions. 
But how difficult is it to get the doctrine of regeneration per- 
manently introduced into the minds of men. ‘The numerous 
prejudices which cloud the understanding, the strong sinful 
habits, together with riches, worldly prosperity and cares, are 
powerful hindrances.” ..... 

August 1. 7th Sunday after Trinity... I had an inter- 
esting conversation with one who had been carefully and reli- 
giously brought up by his father in Scotland, but had not lived 
in accordance with his early instructions. By the earnest re- 
quest of the Captain also, I preached in the afternoon and 
they were exceedingly attentive, and not a little affected. In 
the evening, every thing was quiet, and some were even heard, 
repeating what had been said, which is a very rare occurrence 
among such people.” 

Aug. 2-3. Wind contrary. The conduct of the passen- 
gers again very exceptionable, which he as usual endeavored 
to correct. .... 

Aug. 4-5. These were the two worst days, during the 
whole voyage, as regards the conduct of the passengers. The 
Captain had foolishly supplied the crew with brandy, and 
they had become intoxicated. First, a fight arose between a 
drunken sailor, and the husband of a woman, who had been 
knocked down by the former, —the husband being in a like 
condition with the other combatant. The interference even 
of the Captain himself, could not terminate the scene. It was 
only checked, after one person had been stabbed, by the pas- 
sengers interfering and confining the two in irons. Next en- 
sued a regular boxing match, which the Captain himself and 
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most of the other passengers encouraged, insisting that it might 
be carried on decently, in accordance with rule, and two com- 
batants regularly maltreated each other, and afterwards be- 
came friends again. Lastly, from a spirit of emulation to- 
wards these worthies, two of the latter class of passengers chal- 
lenged each other to a duel—to take place immediately upon 
landing. Of this latter he himself happened to become cog- 
nizant as they were setiling the terms, and it is pleasing to re- 
cord, that by his faithful representation of the sinfulness and 
folly of their conduct, they were induced to withdraw the 
challenge and become friends. ‘The parties in the other affray 
were generally.conversed with, on the impropriety and sinful- 
ness of their conduct. But no wonder that he concludes the 
record of. one of these days as follows: “Weary of a life in 
such a Lazaretto and mad house, I prayed to my gracious 
Father in secret to send us speedily a favorable wind to bring 
us to our destination.” — And the next day also: “When | 
awoke, the ship was in rapid motion, as God in his mercy had 
sent us a fine Kast wind, which incited me to praise and trust 
Him.” 

Aug. 6-7. Wind still East. Again engaged in a lengthy 
conversation vith the passengers, which, as it gives nothing 
additional or necessary to the elucidation of his character, we 
think may properly be omitted. 

Aug. 8. This day he was requested by the Captain and 
the lawyer to read also the Common Prayers, and though he 
asked to be excused, he was finally prevailed upon. He speaks 
as follows: “One dare not think that the prayers contain any- 
thing which is inconsistent with, or opposed to the doctrines 
of the Lutheran church, for they contain valuable sentiments 
and truths taken from the Bible. Besides this, they make use 
of the same prayers and ceremonies in the German Lutheran 
Court Chapel at London, as 1 myself know, for I heard them 
read by the Clerk before the sermon, and was edified by them. 
I read the prayers therefore, and the people were pleased. . . 
In the evening read the Evening Prayer, but was prevented 
from preaching, by a violent storm of wind and rain... . .” 

“Aug. 9... In the afternoon a shark was seen under the 
ship. .. A hook of a large size baited with meat was let 
down by the sailors for the purpose of catching him. The 
fish, however, the first time adroitly managed to get the meat, 
without swallowing the hook. ‘The hook was let down a 
second time, with more success. The crew dragged him out 
with joyful shouts and first cut off his tail. Notwithstanding 
this, he tossed himself about so violently on deck, that the 
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whole ship was shaken. .. We all made trial to eat him, 
each having received a share for this purpose, mine being the 
heart. ‘The flesh however was rough and had a strong odor.” 

Aug. 10. He was permitted to be much alone on deck. In 
reference to this he says: ‘These periods, when I could retire 
from the others and be alone, were very blessed to me, and 
necessary to my spiritual health.” 

Aug. 11, 12,13. Favorable wind constant. He continued 
his usual duties, and had renewed conversation with the pas- 
sengers, to which he endeavored to give areligiousturn. The 
following extract from his Journal may not be without its use. 
“To-day, with the exception of my ordinary reading and in- 
struction, could not do much else than meditate a little upon a 
sermon for the approaching Sunday, because the motion of the 
ship, owing to the violence of the wind, was too great. I had 
an earnest desire to express myself correctly on the approach- 
ing Lord’s day, and touch upon all the sins which bad been 
committed, during the two preceding weeks, drinking, fight- 
ing, cursing, jesting and foolish amusements, if perchance 
their consciences might be awakened, and they induced to 
seek the Savior.” 

Aug. 14." He had a lengthy conversation with the poor 
Spaniard, who was a Catholic, whom he endeavored to bring 
to a proper conviction of the truth, and he adds the following 
remark: “One must be very provident with such persons, as 
they have strong prejudices against us.” .... 

Aug. 15, 16,17. During these days, the wind still contin- 
ued favorable, and they crossed the Tropic of Cancer. The 
history of the occurrences on ship board, is given at considera- 
ble length, and doubtless some would wish to have it entire, 
but the writer thinks it sufficient to mention, that he again had 
an interesting discussion with the lawyer, upon the impropriety 
and sinfulness of “foolish jesting,” and he refused for himself 
and the Saltzburgers to pay any thing, to avoid the usual treat- 
ment of those who cross the Tropic or the Line for the first 
time, because the money is usually spent in drinking. At the 
same time, he expressed his willingness to give his portion for 
the purpose of obtaining necessaries for the poor sailors, and a 
proposition to this effect on his part, induced them, to make 
disposition of the money he recommended, and to cease far- 
ther preparations for celebrating the crossing of it with appro- 
ptiate ceremonies. Blessed is indeed the influence of a good 
man, in all respects. 

“Aug. 18. Favorable wind ceased and there was a calm. 

I observed the latitude myself, and found it 25° 9’. 
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In the afternoon we took the chart, drew a meridian, and 
sought the Latitudes and Longitudes of different places.” 

“Aug. 19. We had but little wind, occasionally a calm 
and vivid lightning. I observed the latitude and brought out 
25° 43’. We saw some birds, and thought they were from the 
land. .... We caught alsoa dolphin. The glory of the 
Creator is very conspicuous in this fish. It is of the most 
beautiful golden and silver color, and whilst we had it ina 
barrel of water on ship-board, it changed its color, at least ten 
times, in a minute.” 

“Aug. 20. Less wind than before. Passengers somewhat 
quarrelsome. In the evening, suggested to the Captain, that 
he was too familiar with his men, and that this was the reason 
why he was obliged to complain of their neglect of their du- 
ties.” In this conversation also, with him and the other pas- 
sengers, they made the candid confession, after mutual ex- 
planations, that they had a high regard for him, that they still 


retained in their memories, what he had preached, and ac- | 


knowledged its truth, but were often misled and induced to 
commit acts of folly, in a way they could not explain. 

Aug. 21. This day there is the following interes{ing passage. 
“The English female, who is also a passenger with us in the 
cabin, has shown herself, for a long time, to be quite different 
from what she was at the beginning. She shows much rever- 
ence for the word of God, and displeasure at the foolish con- 
versation of the others, withdraws from unprofitable company 
as much as possible, and reproves, when any thing is spoken 
against God.” 

Aug. 22. The Captain went several times to him request- 
ing him to preach. At first he declined, supposing the Cap- 
tain not to be serious in desiring it. However in the afternoon, 
he consented and preached from the text: “Blessed are the 
poor in spirit.” He says, “God assisted me, so that I could 
express myself asI wished. The hearers were all very atten- 
tive and affected, . . and the discourse seemed to be more suc- 
cessful than on previous occasions, for they were orderly and 
quiet during the evening.” 

Aug. 23-26. Wind generally very moderate and becom- 
ing less each day. He continued his usual employments. 

“Aug. 27. We had again to-day no wind, which indeed 
may yet make our voyage distressing, as the water for drinking 
and cooking is almost exhausted. ‘The Captain has ordered 
all the hogs, chickens and ducks to be killed, for the purpose 
of saving the water. He has also given to us this week smaller 
portions, which is a serious deprivation during these hot days, 
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especially for the crew, who arg obliged to labor and wash fre- 
gontlys «css. ” 

“Aug. 28. To-day we had no wind. .... In bed I prayed 
to my Father in secret, and desired if it was in accordance with 
his will and for our good, he would send us a favorable wind, 
to confirm my belief in a particular Providence and to put to 
shame those who were unbelieving.” 

“Aug. 29. We had a fresh breeze from the E. which car- 
ried us onward, refreshed and gladdened us. .. In the after- 
noon, at the request of the Captain, preached again upon the 
beautiful passage : “If any man thirsts, let him come to me and 
Gite”... 

“Aug. 30. The wind changed to the N. and became cold. 
We had also, in the morning, violent rain. The people on 
board were all very active, and hung out table cloths, bed- 
clothes and sails for the purpose of catching the rain water. It 
was truly surprising to see how eagerly they collected and 
drank the water. ‘The suddenness of the change, from great 
heat to cold, caused sickness among the crew. .The cold and 
wet weather also gave me such a violent shock, that I lost my 
strength and appetite, and was obliged to lie in bed... In 
our present condition, when we are so much in want of water, 
it is still more distressing to be sick, than at the commence- 
ment of the voyage. Yet every thing which our faithful God 
sends, turns out for the best.” 

Aug. 31 to Sept. 4. The wind continued favorable and 
was occasionally accompanied with rain. After suffering for 
several days, he regained his health, though the scarcity of the 
water still continued. 

Sept. 4. Contrary wind, with violent thunder and light- 
ning. ‘The crew prepared the anchors and with the passen- 
gers looked with anxious eyes for land. The want of water 
made the people serious, and this light affliction made them 
attentive readers of the Scripture. Some brought out their 
Bibles, others their Prayer books. The lawyer was reading 
the Bible constantly. The Saltzburgers for some days, had 
dipped their pieces of bread in half salt and half fresh water, 
for they did not venture, owing to the great scarcity of fresh 
water, to eat the salted provisions on ship-board. As I observed 
them to be somewhat weak, I gave them daily some tea or 
coffee, that they might not be compelled to drink the foul water 
alone, but have it made more palatable and useful. They 
were thus continued in health. .. In the evening our people 
sounded, but could find no bottom, and as there was no land 
in sight, they became despondent.” 
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“Sept. 5. 13th Sunday afteg Trinity. .. We prayed for 
favorable wind, and God in his mercy caused an East wind to 
blow, which carried us onward rapidly. . . . In the evening 
our people gave vent to joyful feelings prematurely, as they 
thought they saw land.” 

“Sept. 6. ..., In the evening the crew sank the lead, but 
they could find no bottom, and land was not visible even from 
the masts, which occasioned much depression of spirits, as the 
water for drinking had given out, and only a small quantity 
could be given to each one. The crew murmured, and said 
they could not work, if they had nothing to drink. I told 
them to complain, not of God, but of their sins.” 

“Sept. 7. The wind was again somewhat contrary so that 
we were obliged to tack. The Captain was depressed, because 
his calculation for longitude had been completed and they had 
as yet found no bottom or land. .. In the afternoon, we saw 
two ships in the distance. One came from the left, the other 
from the right towards us. The one from the left continued 
to sail in her regular course, the other which was small, came 
towards us, under full sail. Our Captain examined it with 
the spy-glass and said that it looked like a privateer, but 
whether it was an English or Spanish, he could not tell, 
whereupon the cannon were placed in position, and the arms 
put in readiness. Each one was stationed at his post. When 
they saw our preparations from the strange ship, they sailed 
away in another direction. We were glad that God in his 
mercy had removed this threatened danger . . though the pas- 
sengers declared if they met another ship, whether friend or 
foe, they would abide the consequences of hailing it, in order 
to get water.” 

“Sept. 8... Again we saw a large ship in the distance. . . 
The Captain determined to sail towards it. The wind how- 
ever was too much ahead, he therefore hung out the English 
colors and fired our largest cannon. . . As soon, however, as 
this was done, the strange ship crowded on all their canvass, 
and rapidly sailed away from us, and our hope of getting water 
went with it. We were in perplexity, as to the proper course 
to be pursued. The crew said it would be better for them to 
fall into the hands of the Spaniards, than to die of thirst. 
The passengers found fault with the Captain, because he had 
erred so much in his calculations, and been negligent, in con- 
sequence of which, we -did not know where we were. I re- 
minded them, that they should not fail to recognize the true 
reason for present affliction, that God designed them for their 
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benefit, that they might be brought to a knowledge of their 
sins, and faith in Jesus Christ. . .” 

“Sept. 9. ‘To-day we had no wind atall. We consulted 
how we might preserve our lives, some days, without drinking. 
The Captain said he had yet a considerable quantity of oil, of 
which each might drink a little daily and thus preserve his 
life. He had atso some bottles of vinegar, of which we occa- 
sionally took a litle. The Saltzburgers complained of weak- 
ness in their limbs, and were troubled also with the scurvy. I 
gave them some medicine, and coffee, which, with the blessing 
of God, produced an excellent effect. We comforted our- 
selves with the promises of God’s word, and determined to 
strengthen ourselves by partaking of the Holy Sacrament, 
when we were to die... In the evening, our crew sought 
again for the bottom, and looked out for land, but were disap- 
pointed in both. I spoke with some of the crew, and ex- 
plained to them how lamentable their condition was, so long 
as they were out of the family of God.” . . 

“Sept. 10. ‘To-day we had little wind, but our gracious 
God refreshed us with rain. Although the rain water is very 
bitter, still our people collected all the drops they could, and 
licked up every part of it. In the evening the sea was very 
calm, and four whales came about our ship, which were sixty 
feet long, and made a preat noise. The Captain was some- 
what concerned, and said that they sometimes go under the 
ship and occasion danger We had also another an- 
noyance. As long as there was sweet water on board, the 
rats used it with ourselves. For some of the passengers ob- 
served, that they had eaten holes into the top of the water 
casks, and saw them putting their tails through these, and 
licking off the water adhering to them, after being withdrawn. 
But as they now had no water, and could not drink the sea- 
water, they came in troops by night, into our sleeping rooms, 
and licked the perspiration from our faces. I myself had the 
fortune of having a rat come to my face, and licking the per- 
spiration from it, until I awoke and drove itaway. The bugs 
tormented me so much also, that I could have slept only a 
few nights more. The crew sank the lead, but could find no 
bottom, nor see any land. In short, we did not know where 
we were, and we appeared to be out of the reach of human 
aid.” 

“Sept. Ll. Again acalm. We ventured to eat little or no- 
thing, as we could get but little to drink. We observed by 
the latitude that we were far from Carolina. Our Captain had 
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sailed in this direction for the first time. I sang with the Saltz- 
burgers some hymns about faith and death, and spoke to them 
of a happy end. The Lord comforted us, for we knew we 
could lose nothing by death. In the afternoon, a whirl-wind 
blew quite unexpectedly, but the crew hastily furled the sails 
and we escaped the danger. . . . . 1 

“Sept. 13. When I arose this morning, I felt very weak 
and badly, owing to the sickness of the previous day, and 
the rapid motion of the ship. The crew were very joyful, 
and said they had not had such a wind during the whole voy- 
age... It was indeed so strong, that we sometimes made eight 
miles in an hour, and the waves on either side were dashed 
into the ship... . . ” 

“Sept. 14. God in his mercy preserved us during the last 
night, and allowed the strong favorable wind to continue all 
day. I was lying sick the whole day. The Captain had still 
a little wine left, of which he occasionally gave me some. In 
the evening, they tried again to find bottom, and were at 
last successful in finding it at twenty-five fathoms. As soon 
as it was found, a great noise was made on board by the pas- 
sengers and crew, so that I thought some accident had hap- 
pened. The people, in the excess of their joy, leaped off 
from the ground into the air, and cried out bottom! bottom !! 
the Captain ran down to me, pressed my hand and welcomed 
me to the coast of Carolina. I exhorted him and the passen- 
gers to be heartily grateful to God. The wind remained good, 
and brought us during the night into twelve fathoms.” 

“The water presented quite a different appearance. It now 
became light green, whilst upon the ocean generally it is dark 
even approaching to black... . . 

Sept. 15. ‘They were driven by contrary winds backwards 

ain. ... 

“Sept. 16. To-day our water for drinking was entirely ex- 
hausted. A little was collected out of the vessels, but it was 
more like dirt than water. What were we todo? We were 
not able to get toland. In the distance, however, we saw two 
ships of war and knew, by their flags, that they were English. 
Our Captain neared the ships, as if he were sailing towards 
St. Augustine, or the Spanish countries, for the purpose of en- 
ticing the English ships towards us, and obtaining some water. 
As soon as they observed this, they followed in pursuit, sup- 
posing us to be Spaniards. . . Our Captain did not hoist the 

oglish colors, otherwise the ships would have sailed away 
from us. As we neither waited nor showed the colors, the 
admiral ship fired a cannon, on which account we were ob- 
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liged to stop, until they both came up. The Captain of the 
ship of war demanded of our Captain why weacted sostrangely, 
to which he replied, that we were out of water, and were ob- 
liged to adopt this means of obtaining it. They gave us three 
casks of water. When it had been brought on board, we felt 
as if we had been presented with wine or nectar, although it 
was half putrid... In such circumstances as these, one 
learns to value properly the gifts of God. As we now had 
water, our Captain desired to sail for Georgia, but was deterred 
from adopting this course, by the intelligence from the Captain 
of the ship-of-war, that the Spaniards had made an incursion 
into Georgia, a few weeks before, with five thousand men, and 
that some might still be lingering about that neighborhood.” . . 

Sept. 17-21. Again they found to their disappointment, 
the wind contrary, and were driven about and kept off from 
the coast until the 2ist of Sept., when they obtained a pilot 
from Charleston and sailed, until about seven miles from it. 

“Sept. 22. Early this morning we raised the anchor, passed 
by the fort, and reached the town, about 8 o’clock. We fired 
a cannon as a joyful salute, and it was returned from the Com- 
modore’s ship. Here ended a period, during which our recon- 
ciled Father in Christ, from pure compassion, and the many 
prayers offered up in my behalf, by his children in England 
and Germany, manifested his special providence, goodness and 
patience towards me.” ..... 

Sept. 24. Accompanied by the Captain of the vessel to 
the wharf, he left in the boat for Savannah, in company with 
the Saltzburger family, who had been his associates also, in 
his voyage over the Atlantic. They sailed through the small 
rivers along the coast, which communicated with each other, 
and without accident of any consequence reached Beaufort 
the 30th of the same month... At Beaufort he was very 
kindly treated by an Episcopal clergyman named Jones and 
thence continued their voyage, night and day until they 
reached Savannah. 

Oct. 2. He was fortunate in finding here the Rev. Mr. 
Gronau, one of the pastors at Ebenezer, and in company with 
him, he rode on horseback to the place above mentioned, and, 
on his arrival, was received in a kind and Christian manner by 
Rev. Mr. Boltzius, to whom he had been recommended by 
letter. At Ebenezer, he remained until the 11th of Oct., hav- 
ing been much pleased with the promising condition of the 
Orphan-house, and participating, with the pastors and people, 
in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. Mr. Boltzius had 
been requested, by Dr. Ziegenhagen in the letter, to accompany 
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Mr. M. to Pa. Many circumstances rendered this an under- 
taking of questionable expediency, at that time, arising from 
the condition of the pastor’s family and the Orphan house. 
However, after deliberate and prayerful consultation, with the 
consent of the congregation, he determined to accompany him 
thither. Accordingly, with this intention, they left together, 
in the boat from Ebenezer, the 11th of Oct., arriving at Sa- 
vannah the 12th, and Charleston the 20th of the month. On 
their arrival at the latter place, they found to their great disap- 
pointment, that there was no ship then about sailing for Pa., 
and none intending to sail that season, as the winter was just 
setting in. After waiting four days, and seeking, to no purpose, 
an opportunity of reaching their destination, Mr. B. thought it 
advisable to return to Ebenezer. Mr. M. did not return with 
him, but remained for the purpose of making still further in- 
quiries, and if these should prove fruitless, it was agreed, that 
it would be better for him to spend the winter in Ebenezer, 
and go to Pa. early in the Spring. He remained consequently in 
Charleston, until the 12th of Nov., for the above purpose. He 
was entertained with some hopes of a passage, but they were 
slight. One opportunity presented of going by land, but as it 
would have been necessary for him, in this case, to purchase a 
horse, and also leave his baggage behind him, it was declined. 
.. Whilst he was in this perplexity, he heard of a small sloop, 
which was to sail shortly for Philadelphia. He consulted with 
several of his friends, and the Captain of one of the ships, 
but they all advised him not to go on board of such a dangerous 
vessel. However, after taking all the circumstances into prayer- 
ful consideration, he determined to go. It may, perhaps, be 
interesting to quote his own words. “Hereupon, I again re- 
turned home and reflected over the matter with prayer to God, 
examined my call, and was well satisfied my destination was 
not Charleston or Savannah, but Philadelphia. I recalled to 
mind, the expression of the Danish missionary Zeylin : 


«Willt du mich tod 
Hier bin ich, mein Gott, 
Willt du, dass ich soll leben 
Will ich mich drein ergeben.” ” 


Hereupon, he waited upon the Captain of the sloop, and al- 
though he freely acknowledged the uncomfortable state of his 
vessel, and bad accommodations, he charged him for them five 
Guineas... . 

Nov. 12th, as above stated, he sailed in the small sloop, from 
Charleston, there being in all nine persons on board. They 
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did not get further the first day, than the Fort, where, whilst 
supping with the commandant, he heard some persons singing 
in a neighboring room, a well known German tune, and upon 
asking who they were, was informed, they were “Dutch peo- 
ple.” He paid them a visit, before his departure, had a plea- 
sant and instructive conversation with them, and before leav- 
ing, at their earnest request, presented them with a volume of 
sermons. 

The next day, they succeeded in reaching the open sea 
again, but he did not escape from sea-sickness, although hav- 
ing suffered so much, from the same cause, on his voyage from 
England. The motion of the small sloop was so violent and 
abrupt, that he suffered very much from sickness. Besides 
this, his situation was rendered still worse by the excessive cold, 
and the wickedness of the persons on the sloop, who gave him 
pain by the dreadful oaths they used, notwithstanding his fre- 
quent admonitions to the contrary. 

Wednesday Nov. 17th. He remarks in his Journal: “The 
rain and violent wind continued, our crew were all night in 
the rain and sea-water: they are consequently half frozen and 
and half dead. . . Our small cabin is about large enough for 
three men. The men have however no way of helping them- 
selves, they creep in to us, lie and trample upon, and incom- 
mode each other greatly. Since Saturday, I have been lying 
in my nest, and been constantly sick. I dare not lay off my 
clothes, on account of the cold, and am not able to change 
them, on account of the dreadful motion of the sloop, besides 
wanting the room and strength necessary for it.” 

“Nov. 18. .. Ihave not been able either to eat or drink 
any thing, since Friday evening last, and now have in addition 
a violent fever. I asked the Captain whether it were possible 
for him to place me any where on the land, but he replied, 
if I would give hima hundred pounds, he could not reach it.” 

“Nov. 19. During the past night, it rained violently, and 
the wind was so strong, that we sailed more below than above 
the water. The crew were again lying about us... Oh! 
how long did the minutes and quarter hours appear to me. 
About me, were the drenched people with their dreadful curs- 
ing. From above, the rain felldown upon me. From below, 
and through the sides, the sea-water came into my bed. Be- 
sides, there was constant nausea in my stomach, the fever was 
raging in my veins, and the vermin were preying upon my 
body. . . One thought comforted me, and still kept me pa- 
tient — when the timbers creaked, I thought the sloop would 
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sink, drowa my poor body of sin in the waves, and cause my 
soul to be transferred to my Redeemer. . . .” 

Without making further extracts, as enough has doubtless 
been given to satisfy, without surfeiting the curiosity of the 
reader, it will be proper to bring this part of the narrative to a 
close, by stating, that after enduring for a few days longer a life 
of the kind above mentioned, certainly not an enviable one, 
and endeavoring to dissuade the people from their horrid oaths 
and curses by frequent exhortations, a termination was put to 
his sufferings, by his arrival in Philadelphia, Nov. 25th, 1742. 

The writer has now reached that point in his narrative, with 
which it was his intention to conclude. It may not be thought 
inappropriate, to present in the compass of a few paragraphs, 
an estimate of his character, based upon the facts recorded in 
the preceding extracts. It cannot have escaped the notice of 
the most inattentive reader, that the situation in which the sub- 
ject of this memoir was placed was one of peculiar trial. It 
was a trial of endurance. 

Protracted sickness reduced his bodily strength, whilst to this 
was added a constant want of the comforts, and ofttimes the 
veriest necessaries of human existence. His Journal, almost 
on every page, but especially in the description of the latter 
part of his voyage, from England to S. Carolina, and thence 
to Philadelphia in an unseaworthy sloop, presents a picture sad 
enough to contemplate, still harder for fortitude to endure. It 
was a trial of his Christian character. He was confined, with- 
out the possibility of escape, in the midst of a number of the 
most uncongenial characters, who found pleasure in low and 
even brutal gratifications, and with whom, at first, argument 
and sincere concern for their welfare had but little other effect, 
than to excite their ridicule, or provoke their hostility. He was 
compelled to hear and see things, painful to a gentleman of 
refined feelings, literary culture and sincere piety, almost with- 
out the means of defence, for his knowledge of the English 
language was at best imperfect, and they unacquainted with 
the German. And how did these things affect him? His 
bodily sufferings he endured almost without complaint — dan- 
ger, whether real or imaginary it matters not, he met with the 
courage of a veteran soldier,—hunger and thirst occasioned no 
murmurs, but quickened him to increased watchfulness. 

Asa Christian and a Christian minister he endeavored to 
imitate his Divine Master. ‘He reproved, rebuked, was pa- 
tient towards all.” He gave constant instruction to the poor 
German emigrants and their children—suffered no false notions 
of superiority to lead him to neglect the humblest of the crew 
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—he spoke the truth with the same impartiality to the captious 
lawyer, and the uneducated Catholic cook; hence none can 
doubt the sincerity of his desire to honor that cause he had 
espoused, and to promote the temporal and spiritual welfare of 
all. Though using the English language with difficulty, he 
did not refuse, on this account, to preach, but with this feeble 
instrument his labors were not unattended with benefit. For 
if they were not all Christians, they were at least then im- 
pressed with a sense of the importance of religion, and showed 
frequently external propriety of conduct, and respect for him- 
self. ‘The seed which is sown does not always at once spring 
up, blossom and bring forth fruit in luxuriance. Time only 
reveals the golden ears. Happy, however, the man whose 
conscience testifies, that he has embraced every opportunity 
“to cast his bread upon the waters, for he shall find it after 
many days.” This he faithfully did, and though in the judg- 
ment of the writer, he may have been sometimes too strict 
in his requirements, it is but charitable to suppose, he knew 
best the persons with whom he was dealing. ugh charac- 
ters require severity of treatment; the hardy oak of the forest 
will not yield to the breeze, which bends the humble flower 
to the earth; these were the general principles, doubtless, by 
which his conduct towards them was regulated ; and the writer, 
therefore, may have doubts about the propriety of their appli- 
cation, in the case of these individuals, only because he is not 
fully acquainted with the circumstances. Be this as it may, 
the motives by which he was influenced were good, and his 
conduct met with its customary reward. For whatever be the 
result of human action, if it be guided by purity of motive, 
though based upon an error in judgment, the promise for the 
individual remains sure: Blessed is the man that endureth 
temptation, for when he is tried, he shall receive the crown 
of life. 
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ARTICLE II. 


SCRIPTURAL CHARACTER OE THE LUTHERAN DOCTRINE 
OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


By the Rev. H. I. Schmidt, D. D., New York. 


For a good many years past a great deal has been written, 
and in various ways published, by ministers in connexion with 
the Lutheran church in America, from which those without, 
and christians of other denominations, can only draw one of 
two inferences; either that the Lutheran is a confessionless 
church ; or that her confession is a dead letter—long since de- 
funct and buried in oblivion, or, at best, existing only as a tar- 
get to be shot at, or as a starting-point for all sorts of subjective 
speculations. Indeed, the most recent exhibitions, on the part 
of those who sustain this singular relation to our standards, 
which are really not yet quite moribund, are calculated to pro- 
duce the impression abroad, that there is about Lutheranism 
nothing definite and fixed; that Lutheranism is a vague ab- 
straction, having no hold on men’s minds or hearts; waiting 
to be rendered acceptable to this enlightened and progressive 
age, admitting and requiring indefinite development, in accord- 
ance with the liberal ideas, and expanding views of this highly 
intelligent and rapidly advancing generation. We have, of 
late years, seen one publication follow fast upon the other, cal- 
culated to produce this impression upon those who are not of 
our communion, and equally so upon many who worship in 
our sanctuaries, but who, from sundry causes not to be here in- 
vestigated, are ignorant of the standards, the doctrines, princi- 
ples and usages of the first church of the Reformation, — the 
church of their fathers. In vain do writers, whose efforts tend 
to create such impressions, allege that the system which they 
are advocating is genuine Lutheranism. ‘The plea would be 
summarily ruled out of every court of justice, and scouted by 
every competent and impartial jury. If Lutheranism be in- 
deed a dogmatic system, susceptible of indefinite development 
in all sorts of subjetive directions, then, truly, it would be 
time to renounce it as having no foundation on that eternal 
rock of truth, the word of God: —if it be indeed a shifting 
quicksand, never the same, but ever changing its shape and 
bearings, with every tide of human opinion sweeping over it, 
who could maintain his foothold on it? Who would venture 
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to erect upon it the spiritual dwelling of his sojourn in this 
mortal state? But Lutheranism is no such baseless and un- 
stable system — no such ever-varying, ever-shifting sandbank. 

We deplore deeply and bitterly these destructive efforts, not 
only because we fervently love the church of our fathers, and 
feel the wrongs heaped upon her as though they were done to 
ourselves, but because we see but too plainly whither all this 
naturally and necessarily tends ; to the multiplication of con- 
troversies, to the destruction of harmony in feeling and action, 
to the increase and perpetuation of disunion, if not eventually 
of something still more earnestly to be deprecated. 

We have repeatedly intended and undertaken to discuss the 
subject named at the head of this article, and have refrained 
from carrying our purpose into effect, merely because we did 
not wish rashly and prematurely to provoke controversy, or to 
lay ourselves open to the ready charge of distracting the church 
by a needless agitation of contested points. But silence on 
such points has ceased to be a virtue in those who are true to 
the doctrinal system of our church. A war of extermination 
has long been carried on against the distinctive doctrinal views 
of our church, leaving those who are not willing to see her 
standard pulled down and trodden in the dust, no alternative 
but to buckle on their armor, and to enter the lists. We dare 
not sit still, and composedly regard, with cowardly indiffer- 
ence, the unceasing assaults made upon the articles of our 
faith. 

The second article of the Evang. Review for April 1851, 
presents a mournful exhibition of hostility to our evangelical 
standards. ‘The writer of that article here prominently dis- 
plays his fixed aversion to the Lutheran view of the Lord’s 
Supper, as set forth in the Augustana and the subsequent sym- 
bolical books. Although we earnestly hope that abler pens 
than ours will undertake the deftnce of this so pertinaciously 
contesied view, we are impelled, by a sense of duty, to say 
something in vindication of a doctrine which we hold sacred 
and precious; but ere we proceed to the direct discussion of 
the subject itself, we would yet premise a few remarks with 
reference to an assertion made in that same article just speci- 
fied. Dr. S. there asserts, that Luther had receded from the 
doctrine of “the ubiquity or omnipresence of Christ’s body, 
and that therefore he was himself no symbolic Lutheran.” 
For this assertion no authority is given. Now we frankly ac- 
knowledge that we are utterly ignorant of any other foundation 
for this allegation, than the well-known fact that, at the Mar- 
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burg Colloquium, Luther, in his desire to promote or preserve 
the peace of the church, did at one time concede that Christ’s 
body was circumscribed, whilst all who know this fact, also 
know, that the concession was retracted almost as soon as made, 
as a measure of compromise incompatible with his honest con- 
victions. So much for Luther’s being no symbolic Lutheran. 
But if this assertion be based upon the story so oft repeated, 
and only recently again reiterated in Henry’s Life of Calvin, 
that Luther had, shortly before his death, changed his view of 
the Lord’s Supper, we have only to say, that this has not the 
slightest historical foundation, and is utterly and notoriously 
false. He is, indeed, reported to have, a short time before his 
death, admitted that he might have gone to too great lengths 
in his disputes concerning the Lord’s Supper, in the severity 
with which he treated his opponents ; but that his own views 
had undergone a change he no where intimates. 

In the above-mentioned article of Dr. 8. a good deal is said 
about Luther’s protesting “against the practice of designating 
the church of the Reformation by his name,” and “against 
investing his writings with binding authority on his successors.” 
But of these protests an improper use is here made. Sofar 
as the first point is concerned, the title: “Church of the Augs- 
burg Confession,” is quite as acceptable, and in some places 
nearly as current, as that of “the Lutheran Church :” in Hun- 
gary indeed, the former is the only appellative allowed by gov- 
ernment tobe used. And as respects the second particular, the 
Doct. knows very well, that Luther’s protest has reference only 
to his private writings, and not to those which had, by special 
command, and with the aid of other learned and godly men, 
been drawn up for the benefit of the church, for the establish- 
ment and defence, the exhibition and diffusion of her faith. 
That with these, Melanchthon was only too much disposed to 
tamper, is well known, so that Luther one day seriously re- 
proved him for it, adding that these writings were not private 
property, as they belonged to the church which had received 
and owned them as the exponents of her faith. 

But, we proceed to. the subject more immediately in hand, 
the real presence of our Savior’s glorified humanity in the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper; a doctrine which, together 
with those with which it is most intimately connected, stands, 
as we shall have occasion incidentally to show, in the most 
momentous and vital relation to the doctrine of the atonement. 
Dr. Schmucker gives, on p. 249 of his Popular Theology, 
what he considers a correct statement of the Lutheran view of 
this subject. ‘That his statement is imperfect, every symbolic 
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Lutheran will perceive at a glance. But we accept it for the 
present, as sufficiently accurate and explicit upon the point 
which here more particularly claims our attention, and as pre- 
senting in itself a satisfactory answer to sundry idle objections 
frequently made to the doctrine. His words are as follows: 
“The bread and wine remain in all respects unchanged ; but 
the invisible, glorified body and blood of Christ are also actu- 
ally present at the celebration of the eucharist, and exert an 
influence on all those who receive the bread and wine; not 
indeed present in that form nor with those properties which 
belonged to the Savior’s body on earth, such as visibility, 
tangibility &c., for these it no longer possesses, but with the 
new and elevated properties which now belong to its glorified 
state.” 

Although we may, ere we conclude, give, in a few words, 
what we conceive to be a just exhibition of the view taken by 
the church, from the earliest times, of the Sacred Supper, and 
now held by the Lutheran church, our present business is, to 
notice and briefly to answer sundry objections, which, though 
a hundred times refuted, are again and again brought forward, 
with as much confidence as if they were perfectly valid and 
unanswerable. ‘We begin with a few observations upon what 
will, of course, not be denied,! viz.: that the view of the 
eucharist which, though found in the writings of the earliest 
fathers, it is now usual to designate as the Lutheran, is based 
upon the literal interpretation of the words of institution.— 
Those who deny the correctness of this view maintain, that our 
Savior’s words are to be regarded as figurative. And we are 
accustomed to see it confidently affirmed, that the expressions 
employed by the Savior, in instituting this most solemn ordi- 
nance, come under the same category as these: “I am the 
door” : “TI am the vine”: “I am the good Shepherd :” &c. &c. 
To this view of the subject there are many serious objections : 
we shall state only a few. And first, the instances just cited, 
and many others of the same character, occur in discourses in 
which our Savior was communicating important instruction, 
and illustrating truth, in that parabolic or highly figurative 
mode of expression, which he so often adopted ; and in these 
instances there was no danger of his being misunderstood.— 
But on the occasion of his last solemn passover with his dis- 
ciples, he was not teaching, not communicating instruction, in 
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this was written, and which is hereinafter answered: he calls Luther’s “The 
first figurative interpretation.” 
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no sense of the word preaching, but he was appointing a 
sacred rite, instituting, for all coming time, the most holy of 
Christian ordinances ; an occasion therefore on which, it strikes 
us, figurative language would have been singularly out of place. 
We trust that we are not presumptuous in supposing, that our 
Lord would, in a transaction like the present, most earnestly 
and solicitously seek to avoid using any language capable of 
the least misconception or misconsiruction, (except it were wil- 
ful), and therefore free from the slightest ambiguity. We are, 
of course, not authorized to judge what was, or what was not, 
proper to be said or done by our Lord; but, at the same time, 
we are not to put constructions on his words, which, departing 
from their literal meaning, their direct and plain sense, are 
irreconcilable with that perfect wisdom which characterized all 
his proceedings. And we are compelled by common sense, 
and by our reverence for Him who “spake as never man 
spake,” to regard the present occasion as one which preém- 
inenty demanded the utmost definiteness, or precision of lan- 
guage; so that if he should be thereafter misunderstood or 
misinterpreted, it could ouly be by rejecting the simple, literal 
meaning of his words, by distorting his language, and putting 
upon it an arbitrary and unwarranted construction. If the 
church has been distracted and divided by controversies re- 
specting the nature of the Holy Supper, let not its Holy 
Founder be made responsible for these lamentable results, by 
representing his direct and simple language as being so infeli- 
citous, so obscurely figurative, as naturally and necessarily to 
give rise to conflicting views. Take him as he speaks, and 
the whole difficulty vanishes. It is well known, that here was 
Luther’s strongest foothold, in all his discussions and contro- 
versies concerning this important subject. He could never be 
induced to depart one hair’s breadth from the only construc- 
tion of which, according to the simplest principles of interpre- 
tation, our Savior’s words will admit; because, as he declared, 
the text was too stringent, and left him no choice. 

But again: the instances referred to, and so often cited as 
coming under the same category, and as showing how the 
words of the institution are to be understood, are not by any 
means parallel. It is contended that the words, “this is my 
body”: “this is my blood”: are to be thus explained: “this 
denotes or signifies my body”: &c. If this be correct, and if 
the words of institution be in the same manner figurative as 
those figurative expressions which have been quoted, then it 
will be proper to construe these in the same way in which it is 
ptoposed to construe the words before us, thus: I signify the 
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door: I signify the vine: I signify the light of the world: I 
signify the good shepherd. It needs not that we should labor 
to show how preposterous this would be. 

There is nothing more easy, nothing that men are more 
ready to do, in explaining passages of Scripture that de not ac- 
cord with their notions and theories, than to set up the plea 
that the langnage is figurative. It is in this way that Unitari- 
ans get rid of the Divinity of Christ: they hold the language 
of Scripture bearing upon this point to be strongly metaphori- 
cal, or, more strictly speaking, that figure of speech termed © 
hyperbole, and denoting no more than a very eminent degree 
of that divinity, which they ascribe to mankind in general. 
It is well known, that in this way also the Universalists get rid 
of the doctrine of future and eternal punishments. We need 
not cite any more instances to show how cautious we ought to 
be in accepting such explanations, and how dangerous it is to 
apply the figurative theory, except in cases where the language 
is so palpably metaphorical, that it is impossible to understand 
it in any other way. ‘That the words employed by our Savior 
in instituting the sacrament of his Supper, present a case of 
this kind, has never yet been shown to the satisfaction of more 
than one-fourth of christendom ; and until those, who maintain 
that the language here is figurative, advance better reasons in 
support of their theory than we have yet seen, we must persist 
in perempiorily rejecting it. In the case of the Popish doc- 
rine of transubstantiation the thing is perfectly clear, because 
here certain substances which are obviously one thing, are re- 
presented to be actually quite another thing. But with this 
absurdity the Lutheran view of the real presence of Christ’s 
glorified humanity bas evidently no connexion whatever. We 
know very well that papists, who, though they imagine that 
they are most literal in their interpretation, are not so at all in 
reality, have been obliged to admit, that the cup is used figura- 
tively for its contents. According to their view of the whole 
subject, this admission was unavoidable: but according to the 
Lutheran view it is perfectly immaterial whether we adopt it 
or not, because we do not believe in any transmutation or 
transubstantiation at all. And to our real view of this subject 
we are constrained to call the reader’s particular attention, be- 
cause writers on the opposite side are wont studiously to con- 
ceal it, or to express themselves in such a manner as to create 
the impression, that we are all but papistical transubstantiation- 
ists. We hold, that it is in the sacrament itself, in the solemn 
celebration of this sacred ordinance, that christians enjoy the 
actual presence of the glorified Redeemer, and that the un- 
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changed bread and wine, received by the communicant, are 
not only the outward visible signs of an inward spiritual grace ; 
but, connected with the word and promise of God, the vehicles 
through whose instrumentality the divine Savior communicates 
himself to those who partake of them. Hence the real pre- 
sence of Christ in the eucharist, as believed by Lutherans, is 
frequently designated as a “sacramental presence.” ‘That this 
view is founded on a far more literal interpretation of the words 
of the institution, one philologically more correct, than is that 
of the papists, it is not difficult to show. Luther himself very 
well knew what an advantage he had here; and he did not 
fail to make good use of it, treating with merited indignation 
and scorn Carlstadt’s perversions of the grammatical structure 
of the sentences containing the words of institutiou. 

The point, which we have here particularly in view, is this. 
The English version of the N. T’. reads thus: “This is my 
body :” “This is my blood of the New Testament” &c. The 
translation is perfectly correct; but, as the demonstrative has 
in English no gender, it leaves room for a misapprehension, 
which might be avoided by circumlocution. As we have rea- 
son to look for the utmost precision in the words employed on 
the occasion of such an institution, the fact that our Lord does 
not say ovros 6 dpros &c. This bread is my body &c., is cer- 
tainly not to be considered as accidental or unimportant. And 
when he says: tero égt td oiua ws: and retro yap ése rd alua ur, 
we'are by no means satisfied that this is merely because it is 
usual in all languages to use the demonstrative in the neuter 
gender, in pointing to an object that is directly before us, and 
concerning which we are about to say something. We con- 
conceive the rsto to be used with wise design, in calling the 
attention of his disciples to that which is bestowed upon them, 
in the act of giving them the bread: to the sacramental gift 
bestowed in connexion with,and instrumentally through, the gift 
of the bread. Bengel’s exposition of the words, which accords 
with this view, and embodies it, has met with general accept- 
ance: “hoc quod vos sumere jubeo” &c. And this vigilant 
caution of the Savior to guard against misapprehension, ap- 
pears still more plainly in his afterwards saying : obros 5 owos, &e. 
but, if the words of Luke should be preferred as the most full 
and precise: “revo rd norrpov % xacn}” Kc. That xorzpeov (cup) is 
here employed figuratively for its contents, does not, as we 
have already remarked, concern us at all, as it does not affect 
our position in the least; for we are not defending the transub- 
stantiation of papists, but the mysterious, sacramental presence 
taught, in accordance with Scripture, by the Lutheran church, 
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which believes the Savior to say: That which I give you in 
presenting you this cup, that which ye receive in drinking its 
contents, is my blood, is the fulness of the blessing of the New 
Testament [covenant] in my blood. 

Again, the Sacred Supper of the New Covenant has come, 
with all its substantial realities, into the place of the passover 
under the old. ‘The passover stood in a peculiar and mysteri- 
ous relation to a great historical event, which it afterwards 
symbolically shadowed forth, and commemorated. The event 
itself was typical of the greater deliverance which we owe to 
Christ our passover, sacrificed for us; and the ccelebration of 
the passover pointed to that sacred institution, in which believ- 
ers feast sacramentally, in a manner mysterious and inexplica- 
ble, upon the body broken and the blood-shed for the salvation 
of their souls. In the passover we have the shadow, in the 
eucharist the reality ; and this same typical relation of the for- 
mer to the latter justifies the view which we take, viz. that 
the rero is to be understood to mean: this which I now give 
you; or: this which I now appoint and institute to be partaken 
of by you, and all who shall believe through your word. If 
we reject this view of the subject, we lose the actual, positive, 
objective reality of the Christian Sacrament, as distinguished 
from the typical rite of the old covenant. 

Not to prolong too much this part of our discussion, we will 
only add, that the passages which are so confidently appealed 
to as illustrating, and even proving, the figurative character of 
our Savior’s language in instituting his Holy Supper, are in 
yet another respect unsatisfactory: they are figurative only in 
a very modified and limited sense: expressions which would 
apply in a very narrow, and in a highly metaphorical sense to 
ordinary human beings, are applicable to him with a breadth 
and comprehensiveness of scope, with a reality, depth, height 
and force of meaning, which they but faintly express. Thus 
it isa strong metaphor to say, that a distinguished statesman is 
the pillar of the state, or that some gifted politician is the soul 
of his party. But, on the other hand, when Christ calls him- 
self the light of the world, the way and the truth and the life, 
the door, the vine, the good shepherd, &c. there is a vast 
and unsearchable and unfigurative reality in these representa- 
tions, which sets the widest reach of metaphor at nought. He 
is the religious and moral light of the world, its central and 
only Sun :—there is no door or way of access to God but him- 
self, and through him, actually and exclusively, we come to 
the Father: He is ¢he truth, its impersonation, imbodiment 
and essence ; and whatsoever in the religious and moral world 
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does not emanate from him, point and lead to him, is not truth : 
He is life, its very author, source and fulness, and out of him 
there is no life; nothing but death dark and dismal. It needs 
not that we should dwell on other instances, showing that even 
where the language used by the Savior of himself may, in a 
certain limited sense, be regarded as figurative, the words have 
a literal force of reality, which the loftiest figures, into which 
the boldest fancy could mould human language, cannot ade- 
quately describe: and if so, how idle is it to talk of figurative 
in connexion with that solemn institution, into which the ob- 
scurity of metaphor can only introduce inextricable confusion, 
as the writings of all who adopt the figurative theory so amply 
and lamentably prove. Taking the personage who spoke, and 
the occasion on which he spoke, together, we conceive all 
figurative language to be utterly and totally out of the ques- 
tion. 

The next objection made to our view of the eucharist, which 
we would briefly notice, is, that it is a novel doctrine — a doc- 
trine invented in later times. That the Popish doctrine of tran- 
substantiation is comparatively modern; that, indeed, it did 
not assume its present form, until it was, in the ninth century, 
distinctly thus stated by Paschasius Radbert, is undoubtedly 
true: evidence of its having been rejected by the early fathers 
can be found collected, in ample detail, in Bishop Burnet’s 
Exposition of the XX XIX Articles. But what have Luther- 
ans to do with this Popish dogma? We know it in this con- 
nexion only, because those who oppose the Lutheran doctrine 
concerning the Sacrament, are, from motives best known to 
themselves, perpetually dragging the absurdities of papistry 
into their discussions, and bringing them into some sort of con- 
nection with the views set forth in our confessions. We might 
as well bring in and belabor the doctrines of Zerduscht or 
Kongfutsé, for the purpose of casting odium upon the anxious 
bench. That the doctrine concerning the Lord’s Supper, 
which is held by the Lutheran church is modern — that it was 
either not known, or offensive, to the early church, is not true ; 
and although, as we have on a former occasion distinctly de- 
clared, we do not ascribe to the fathers any authority to define 
and settle, for all subsequent ages, the doctrine of the church, 
we regard, and must regard and believe them, as competent 
and true witnesses concerning the common faith and practice 
of the primitive church. But on the entire point here at issue 
we do not intend to expatiate at any length: we shall content 
ourselves with translating the following short passage from 
Stier’s commentary on the Discourses of our Lord, Vol. VI. 
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p. 161. “The testimony of the fathers, from Ignatius, Jus- 
tin, and Irenzeus downward, is known to the learned. In op- 
position to the opinions, the éxoroy«y [unanimous testimony, 
Tr.] of the church is clear and decided: “en évzapisiav odpxo 
swat T8 OwrNpos MuUdv Inow Xpegs, rnv dxip auapriaw npow wadsoar, Hv 
en'xonsornte 6 marnp Hyeper.! They know and confidently tes- 
tify: “Ov yap ds xdwov aprov dvdi xowdy noua raita rapGavouey — 
ixeivs T8 CapxomoinSivtos Inox xai oapxa xai aipa iddaySnmev ewar.”® 
To explain away this xo xis¢s [common faith] of the church 
from the beginning, is sophistry ; and to contradict it, from a 
conceit of superior wisdom, is, for that very reason, at least 
suspicious.” On a subject of this kind we do not consider the 
speculations of modern theologians, however vastly learned or 
wonderfully enlightened, worth a rush, in comparison with the 
doctrinal views of those who lived and wrote in the age imme- 
diately succeeding that of the apostles, from whom their know- 
ledge of christian doctrine was directly derived. 

We proceed now to examine, as briefly as possible, an argu- 
ment which is constantly used, and very much relied upon, as 
quite conclusive against the doctrine of our confessions con- 
cerning the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. This doctrine, 
it is contended, is contrary to all experience, and utterly at va- 
tiance with the laws of matter,—the laws which govern bodily 
existences, and confine each distinct. body to some particular 
space or locality. With respect to the first point, the contra- 
riety of our doctrine, to experience, we do not think it worth 
while tosay much, as it is of very litthe moment. Every well 
educated man knows that this is Hume’s argument against our 
Lord’s miracles—against the possibility of miracles. The fu- 
tility of his premises or general principles has been demon- 
strated, and the rottenness of his argument fully exposed, in a 
variety of dissertations written by grave and able men; and 
arch-bishop Whately has effectually exposed his fallacies, and 
held them up to the ridicule and scorn which they deserve, in 
his celebrated work entitled: “Historic Doubts relative to Na- 





' «That the eucharist is the fiesh of our Savior Jesus Christ, which suf- 
fered for our sins, and which, through his goodness, the Father raised””—i. e. 
from the dead. 

2 «We do not receive these as common bread or a common drink—we have 
been taught that they are both the flesh and the blood of that same Jesus who 
was made flesh.” 

By this the early fathers meant no such thing as transubstantiation. We 
have already stated where a great number of citations from their writings may 
be found collected, showing that they repudiated the doctrine which the 
Romish church afterwards embraced. They could then have held none other 
than the Lutheran view. 
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poleon Bonaparte.” ‘Theologians had better be careful how 
they avail themselves of modes of reasoning adopted by infi- 
dels, when they seek to discredit doctrines, which a great part 
of christendom find in the Scriptures, but which are irreconci- 
lable with their subjective views—their own theories. For the 
past experience of mankind we would not give a groat, when it 
comes in conflict with any thing revealed in the word of Him 
who has made all things, and knows all things. 

To this argument about human experience, the animus of 
the present age is not very favorable; for the discoveries in 
physical science, and the countless inventions in all the me- 
chanical arts, which have, for many years past, been astonish- 
ing and revolutionizing the world, have long since turned all 
implicit reliance upon the past experience of mankind most 
unceremoniously out of doors; and there we shall leave it, to 
be condoled with by those who regard it with sympathy. 

But the other point deserves a more extended notice, though 
we do not think it will be difficult to show, that it has no 
greater value than the one which we have just considered.— 
There is, then, no objection more frequently and confidently 
urged against the Lutheran view of the Eucharist than this, 
that it contradicts the evidence of our senses, and the universal 
observation of mankind, by which it is fully ascertained, that 
a body cannot be in more than one place ata time. Now, 
that this is entirely true, and that this objection is perfectly 
valid, in respect of the ordinary bodies or substances belonging 
to this terrestrial globe, this temporal, mundane economy, is 
unhesitatingly admitted ; although there are even here, as we 
shall see, some startling phenomena not a little perplexing to 
positive generalizers.. Nor do we doubt, that bodies or sub- 
stances, such as we are conversant with, are subject to the same 
law, in whatever part of God’s universe they may be found. 
But this does not prove, that there may not be corporeal, substan- 
tial existences of a much higher order, and subject to far other 
laws,than those which come under our observation. It seemsto us 
in the last degree impertinent and presumptuous for the tenants 
of this little globe, this speck in the vast universe, confidently 
to assert that the laws which govern their existence, and the 
position and movements of the bodies which surround them, 
must be the same throughout the immeasurable realms of cre- 
ation. Itis perfectly clear from Scripture, that angelic beings 
either have bodies, or have often assumed them for special pur- 
poses; and all (we believe without exception) the angelic ap- 
pearances related in the Bible clearly prove, that the laws 
which govern their presence and movements are totally differ- 
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ent’from those to which we are subject. And, in view of all 
this, it certainly does not become us to assert, that, in devising 
and ordaining the order of things prevailing on earth, or 
throughout our solar system, the Almighty has exhausted his 
power of invention and design. It would be preposterous ar- 
rogance to assert, that other regions of the universe may not 
be subject to physical laws, the very reverse of those which 
prevail on our sphere of action. And although all this is mere 
speculation, it is, at all events, evident that to elevate the evi- 
dence of our senses, or universal Auman observation, into a 
universal law for the entire creation, is nonsense ; especially 
when we are certain that beings belonging to a higher economy, 
and coming frequently, perhaps being constantly, in contact 
with human affairs, obey far other laws than those which gov- 
ern grosser elements of our nature. 

But letting all this pass, we remark again, that the evidence 
of our senses, or the universal observation of mankind, is trust- 
worthy and valuable only as far as it goes, which, in some 
directions, is certainly not very far. For all the ordinary prac- 
tical purposes of life its availability is perfect, and its value in- 
appreciable. But let it be considered, that even within the 
sphere of daily inspection and inquiry it encounters mysteries, 
which are as utterly inexplicable as the doctrine which we are 
discussing. Let it be remembered, that in numberless in- 
stances, the evidence of our senses, or the universal observation 
of mankind, bears witness only of undeniable facts, whose 
rationale to ascertain, whose mode of being to discover and de- 
fine, is utterly beyond the reach of human capacity. ‘There 
are facts in natural history and chemistry, which, however 
clearly ascertained as facts, no human intellect can, or ever 
will, understand or explain, except, perhaps, amid the light of 
the future world. And some of these are isolated things, stand- 
ing solitary and alone, having no analogies in the wide com- 
pass of nature, defying our senses to discover any thing like 
them anywhere else, appealing to universal observation for 
their utter singularity, flatly contradicting all collateral experi- 
ence, and refusing to bestow upon the acutest sagacity, and 
the keenest scrutiny, even the minutest spark of information 
respecting their real nature, or mode of being. And do we 
therefore ever dream of denying such facts? 

We would scorn to employ the sophistry which is so com- 
mon in discussions of this kind. Let it not, therefore, be sup- 
posed, that we are urging these considerations with the design 
of producing, any where, the impression, that they have any 
direct bearing upon the great subject of the present article. 
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We present them merely in order to show, that the appeal to 
our senses, and the universal observation of mankind, must go 
for nothing in a case, which lies confessedly beyond the scope 
of our senses, and could not be searched out, if all the power 
of observation possessed by the whole human race, were con- 
centrated into one intensely keen and piercingly scrutinizing 
gaze; while, on the other hand, even the common material 
world offers to our inspection countless facts and phenomena 
of extraordinary interest, the real nature of which our senses 
strive in vain to penetrate and ascertain. And here we wish 
to enter our solemn protest against the practice so often resorted 
to, of applying the so-called laws of nature, or of matter, to 
facts or doctrines revealed in the word of God respecting a 
higher economy than ours, and then determining, according to 
these laws, (in other words, according to the evidence of our 
senses, or of universal observation), in what manner these facts 
or doctrines are to be explained. What, we would ask, are 
the laws of nature or of matter? Are they unalterable statutes, 
imposed by nature (who is nature?) upon herself? Are they 
laws, evolved by matter out of itself, and determining the na- 
ture or mode of its existence and its movements, with a pre- 
cision and a stringency that admit of no exceptions or changes? 
Have these laws so much even as a shadow of existence, in- 
dependent of the will, of the originating and sustaining power 
of Him who alone did and could ordain them? If he should 
will their discontinuance or abrogation; nay, if he ceased to 
will that they shall continue to exist and to operate, would 
they not instantaneously cease to be, as utterly as if they had 
never been? And can He not then change or annihilate them 
at pleasure? Or are they green withes, with which the Al- 
mighty Creator has so completely tied up his own hands, that 
he cannot move, or control at pleasure, his own works? — 
When our Savior, while on earth, healed diseases with a touch 
or a word, nay, at a distance probably of miles from those 
upon whom his power was exerted, how much of the process 
was submitted to the senses of those around him? Did they 
see any thing more than an effect? Had they not, up to that 
time, the most decided evidence of their senses, and of uni- 
versal observation, that diseases, and those the most frightful, 
are not healed by a touch ora word? And when with a word 
he raised the dead, did they not unanimously testify, that such 
a thing had never been seen, or heard of, before ?— We repeat, 
that we advance these considerations merely in order to insist, 
that when the Almighty chooses to adopt some mode of pro- 
cedure different from any ever witnessed before, and in which 
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our senses shall be completely at fault; when it is his pleasure 
that Moses shall see a bush obviously burning and yet not 
burning ; — when it pleases him to set at nought all the past 
experience and observation of men ;— when the disciples can 
walk all the way to Emmaus with Jesus, and sit at meat with 
him, and yet not know him, though they had known him for 
years, it is all folly and presumption to say, that these things 
cannot and must not be, because they contradict the evidence 
of men’s senses, and universal observation.! And if thus it 
is folly and impertinence to assert, ina general way, that God 
shall do nothing, and reveal nothing, or that no interpretation 
of his word shall stand, that does not accord with the evidence 
of our senses, as if these were infallible and could not be de- 
ceived, or that does not correspond with the past universal ob- 
servation of mankind, how much more impertinent and ar- 
rogant is it, to apply this canon to a doctrine which has refer- 
ence to a glorified body, mysteriously and inseparably united 
with an infinitely glorious divine nature, and when we know 
nothing of the capabilities of a glorified body, least of all of a 
glorified body united, like our Savior’s, with the divine nature 
of the Son of God. But for the further discussion of this 
point we are not yet ready. For the present we wish to show, 
that even with reference to our Savior’s humanity, previous to 
his being glorified, it is inadmissible to reason from the uni- 
versal observation and experience of mankind. We contend, 
that divers important events in the history of our Lord’s earthly 
life forbid us to apply to his person the ordinary laws of matter, 
or to erect them into barriers to his movements and activity, 
when, in his infinite wisdom, he sees fit to disregard what is no 





' Dr. Schmucker says, in his Art. on the Nature of the Savior’s Presence 
in the Eucharist, p. 38, Ev. Rev. for July 1851, «No testimony is so strong 
as that of the senses; because on it rests our belief even of the Scriptures.” 
This assertion calls for important qualifications. The testimony of the senses 
is so sure as to be safely relied upon in all the ordinary affairs, and common 
practical interests of lite. But it is reliable only when the senses observe 
under favorable circumstances: when the object seen is near, and in a clear 
light: when the sound heard is distinct, and when the object from which it 
proceeds, is seen, or, at least, certainly known to be the ouly one in the place 
capable of producing it. But our senses are so notoriously subject to a great 
many illusions, that the fact has been, long since, put into the form of a pro- 
verb; as, “Der Schein trigt:’”*— ‘Appearances are deceitful.” What be- 
comes of the evidence of the senses, as respects the feats performed by mod- 
ern Hindoo and Eggptian magicians, by such jugglers as Blitz and Adriann, 
and by many so-cafed ventriloquists? What is the origin of most ghost sto- 
ries? When Dr. Webster was under trial, two very respectable women tes- 
tified under oath, that they had seen Dr. Parkman after the time of his alleged 
murder. Every body knows that our senses are liable to be deceived in num- 
berless ways. ° 
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doubt the ordinary course of things,and to dissolve relations which, 
though ascertained to prevail as far as we know, in general, 
we have no authority to consider as imperative laws, by which 
the Creator himself, (and is not the Son of God the Creator?) 
had literally tied his own hands. On one occasion Christ was 
seen walking on the sea, and even enabled Peter to do the 
same, so long as he believed. What became here, in the per- 
sons of Peter and the Lord, of the laws of matter? Was the 
law of gravitation suspended, or was the water congealed, or 
were their bodies sublimated into something lighter than water? 
The answer is due from those who reject the doctrine of the 
real presence, because it conflicts with the known and estab- 
lished laws of matter or corporeity. ‘Thus also our Lord seems, 
after his resurrection, to have appeared to his disciples in dif- 
ferent forms (see Mark 16: 12.); and on one occasion, as re- 
lated by Luke (24: 36.) and John (20: 19.), he suddenly 
stood in their midst, when, for fear of the Jews, the doors were 
shut, or rather, locked—bolted— barred — secured — fastened : 
“ev Supdw xexascouévur.” Were the well-known laws of matter 
or corporeity observed on these occasions? But again, at the 
marriage in Cana the Lord turned a great quantity of water 
into wine, so that, in defiance of the evidence of the senses of 
those who had poured the water into the vessels, the space just 
occupied by the water was now full of wine. On another oc- 
casion he fed four thousand men, besides women and children, 
with what to their senses was obviously nothing more than five 
loaves and two fishes, and yet there were afterwards twelve 
baskets full of broken meat taken up. At another time he 
fed about four thousand persons, with what no mortal senses 
could make out to be more than seven loaves and a few small 
fishes, and afterwards seven baskets full of broken meat were 
taken up. It may be objected to these instances, that they 
were miracles. So doubtless they were: but what, pray, are 
miracles? The question, however, here is, what became then, 
what ever becomes, of the well-known and established laws of 
matter or corporeity, as applied to Christ’s person and activity ? 
In the last two instances mentioned it may be urged, that there 
was an exercise of creative power, put forth in the production 
of the more that was needed in addition to what was on hand. 
The explanation may be correct : we do not profess to know or 


understand, when “God moves in a mysterious Why.” Allthat we 
do know about it, is, what our Lord himself afterwards said to his 


disciples respecting these two events, when they were indulg- 
ing in unprofitable surmises: “Do ye not remember? When 
IT brake the five loaves among five thousand, how many bas- 
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kets full of fragments took ye up? And when the seven 
among four thousand, how many baskets full of fragments 
took ye up?” Mark 8: 19. 20. 

We once more repeat, that we do not bring forward these 
remarkable and wonderful occurrences, to which others might 
be added, because we regard them as having any direct con- 
nexion with the subject here under consideration, but because 
they prove, that to oppose the laws of matter to the Lutheran 
doctrine of the real presence of Christ’s glorified humanity in 
the Lord’s Supper, amounts to nothing; that it will not do to 
apply the ordinary laws of matter or corporeity to the glorified 
humanity of Him, who, while on earth, was subject to these 
laws no further than it pleased him and the Father that he 
should be. If the doctrine of transubstantiation involves an 
absurdity or impossibility, it would obviously be carrying hu- 
man presumption entirely too far, to affirm the same of the 
view of the Lord’s Supper inculcated in Scripture, held by 
the early church, and set forth in our coiifessions. 

Thus far we had written, when Dr. Schmucker’s article in 
the last number of this Review having come to hand, we 
glanced our eye over its pages. ‘The obvious necessity of re- 
plying to this production will give to the present article a form 
entirely different from what we had intended. But ere we 
take it up regularly, we shall proceed briefly to discuss the 
point which, in our original plan, came next in order. The 
objection to which we here refer has been brought forward 
time and again, but as Dr. S. states it anew with undiminished 
confidence, we shall refer the reader to his remarks, which we 
have not space to quote in full. They will be found on p. 42 
sq. under c., d.,ande. The sum and substance of the ob- 
jection is, that the Lutheran “interpretation” of the words of 
institution “cannot be correct, because the glorified body, 
which is said to be received with the elements, had actually 
not yet any existence, and therefore could not have been given 
by the Savior to his disciples at the Holy Supper; that the 
eucharist could not have conferred the broken body to the dis- 
ciples at its institution, because it was not yet broken” &c. 
that “the old Lutheran theory cannot be correct, according to 
the language of Christ; because he says, Luke 22: 19. ‘Do 
this in remembrance of me’” &c. The amount of this for- 
midable objection is just this, that, if the eucharist be what 
we Lutherans believe and say it is, then the disciples did not, 
at the time of the institution, receive it actually, in its real 
nature, and in the fulness of its power and blessing, and that 
hence the Lord’s Supper, as celebrated subsequently to our 
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Lord’s ascension and glorification, is totally different from what 
it was at the institution. We shall presently show that it is 
perfectly competent and safe for us to take this position our- 
selves. But ere we explain ourselves on this particular point, 
there is another, the third above stated, which must be noticed. 
The three objections to which we have just referred constitute, 
in fact, the three links of one connected chain of argument; 
and it is only strange that those, who use this argument against 
the Lutheran interpretation of the words of institution, do not 
see that, if it proves any thing at all, it proves entirely too 
much for their purpose. If the Lutheran doctrine is wrong, 
because the eucharist could not, at its institution, be what it is 
now claimed to be, inasmuch as the Savior was then reclining, 
in his ordinary humanity, under the very eyes of his disciples, 
do not those who thus argue, discern, that this very same rea- 
soning annihilates their own view of the Lord’s Supper? It is 
to them a commemorative ordinance: very little, if any thing, 
more, so far as we can discover. If such it be, it has, of course, 
ever since the events which it commemorates, been entirely 
different from what it was at the time of institution; for how 
could it, at that time, commemorate what was yet future—our 
Lord’s last sufferings and death? To the opponents of the 
Lutheran doctrine this argument is therefore worse than use- 
less for their purpose: if the eucharist must needs have been, 
at the time of institution, what it now is, their reasoning re- 
duces their sacramental supper to an unmeaning ceremony— 
a positive farce. Now it is very strange that Dr. S., who very 
clearly perceives this state of the case, and gives up entirely 
(p. 43. e., and on subsequent pages) the view that the euchar- 
ist, in its commemorative character, was at the time of institu- 
tion what it afterwards was and now is, does not perceive, that 
he renounces all right and title to the argument which he ad- 
vances on p. 42.,c. andd. If it was not, at the time of insti- 
tution, commemorative, because the facts to be commemorated 
had not yet occurred, then, is it consistent with truth and jus- 
tice to condemn the Lutheran doctrine, because, for the same 
reason, the eucharist could not then have bestowed what we 
maintain it was designed to bestow, and does confer, after and 
since the crucifixion, ascension and glorification ? 

We shall, we hope, be pardoned for unfolding our view of 
the whole of this subject a little more fully. We regard it as 
perfectly clear and indisputable, that to the disciples the eu- 
charist could not, at its institution, have been what it subse- 
quently was to the church, the actual communion of the body 
and blood of Christ, and that not only because the Savior had 
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not yet suffered and died, but for this reason also, that at that 
time they were evidently still entirely incapable of understand- 
ing him. Notwithstanding his discourse recorded in the sixth 
Chap. of John’s Gospel, by which the Lord obviously sought 
to prepare their minds for the institution of his holy supper 
and for just views of its nature; and notwithstanding his re- 
peated declarations, that he was about to suffer and to die, it 
is entirely clear, not only from the manner in which they are 
described as having repeatedly expressed themselves in reply 
to such declarations, but from their whole conduct up to the 
time, when they could no longer doubt that he was risen again, 
that they had never fairly comprehended the nature, or duly 
appreciated the design of his mission; that they had utterly 
failed to understand what he had come to accomplish, and how 
his purpose was to be accomplished ; that, full of the unwar- 
ranted Messianic expectations of the Jews, they were persuad- 
ed, up to the moment when he was seized by the emissaries 
of the chief-priests and elders, that he would throw off what 
they seem to have regarded as a disguise, and, placing himself 
at the head of the people, fulfil those political hopes which 
the Jewish nation connected with the coming of the Messiah. 
But when he was arrested by his enemies, they were over- 
whelmed with disappointment, and, filled with fear and dis- 
may, “then all the disciples forsook him and fled.” Previous 
to this event they had eaten the last passover with their Master. 
And is it not perfectly clear, that under such circumstances, 
while they entertained such views and feelings and hopes, the 
eucharist could not have had for them any intelligibible pre- 
sent meaning and significance. We cannot conceive it possi- 
ble that they should have discerned, at the time, its true im- 
port and design. For this reason, therefore, as well as for this, 
that their Master’s body had not yet been scourged, and nailed 
to the cross, and pierced with the spear, the eucharist could not, 
at the time of institution, have been what it afterwards be- 
came, and has been ever since to the church, in whatever pe- 
culiar light it may be regarded; whether received from the 
Lutheran, the Calvinistic, or the Zuinglian standpoint. We 
may regard the whole transaction as prospective ; the words 
used by the Savior as indicating the nature and design of the 
institution, and the entire action, on his part and that of the 
disciples, as presenting a normal type of the mode in which 
the eucharist was thereafter to be celebrated : the whole as ap- 
pointing and establishing a most sacred and solemn rite, to be 
observed by the church in all coming time. We find the same 
Vor. TIL. No. 10. 28 
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view advanced by Stier, who very properly urges, that the 
case is the same as in the institution of the passover, as re- 
corded Exod. 12: 27. —13: 14. 15., where the deliverance 
and exode are regarded, and prospectively spoken of, as having 
already taken place. A similar instance of prospective lan- 
guage not only, but of prospective action, is recorded John 20: 
22. The disciples did not really receive the Holy Spirit until 
long after this occurrence. All these occurrences tend to ren- 
der manifest the folly and disingenuousness of every attempt 
to prove from the peculiar circumstances under which the 
Lord’s Supper was instituted, that it cannot mow be, what it 
clearly could not then have been. This view of the subject 
we have long held, and have found it, on the whole, satisfac- 
tory. And yet the question sometimes arises, whether it be 
not conceding more than is just, to the cavils of human rea- 
son. And when we consider, that this holy sacrament has a 
distinct objective character of its own, independent entirely of 
men’s views respecting it, and that in the Savior’s person there 
was so much, at all times, at variance with the evidence of our 
gross and imperfect senses and the universal experience of 
mankind, we are almost prepared to insist, that even at the in- 
stitution, the Holy Supper was, however mysteriously, yet 
truly and actually, the communion of the body and blood of 
that Lamb which was slain from the foundation of the world. 
While either view can be held consistently with our confessions, 
we confess that we are strongly inclining to the latter. 

It had been our intention to carry out our discussion without 
direct reference to any writers opposed to the Lutheran con- 
fessions ,; but as the oft-repeated objections of those who re- 
ject the doctrine of our church concerning the eucharist have 
beeen presented, in martial array, in Dr. Schmucker’s recent 
article, it will, for various reasons, be best that we should take 
them up in the form, if not quite in the order, in which they 
are there exhibited. And this we shall accordingly proceed 
to do. 

There is but one point in the Doctor’s Introduction which 
we feel called upon to notice. Respecting the doctrine here 
before us he states (p. 34), that “it has been a bone of conten- 
tion in the Protestant church, with but little intermission, ever 
since its origin, until about fifty years ago, when the Lutheran 
charch almost universally abandoned the views, which Luther 
and his co-laborers, with few exceptions, entertained.” If the 
word “origin” here refers to the doctrine, we have only to re- 
peat, what has already been shown, that the origin of the doc- 
trine dates back to the beginning of the Christian church. As 
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to the rest, we incline to think, that a correct knowledge of the 
true state of the case would reduce*the expression, “almost 
universally,” to “to a considerable extent.” If the statement has 
any particular reference to the Lutheran church in this country, 
we can only express the hope, that the condition in which she 
was fifty years and more ago, is not, in any respect, to be held 
up to us as a model. But, admitting that at that time and 
earlier, the Lutheran clergy of Germany and many in this 
country, did forsake, not only as respects the eucharist, but as 
regards other doctrines of fundamental importance, the sound, 
scriptural confessions of our church, why did they thus aban- 
don her views? Was it not because rationalistic speculation 
and neological exegesis had come into the place of the docile 
spirit, and the simple faith, of the church, and had usurped 
the authority to decide what the sacred word must, and must 
not, teach? And if such were, according to the Doctor’s own 
admission, the views of the Lutheran church up to that time, 
how can they now be different? Has a general council of the 
entire Lutheran church altered or abrogated these views? Has 
the church delegated to him, or to the General Synod, or to 
any body else, authority to modify and alter our doctrines, 
so as to adapt them to the speculative tendencies of the age? 
We trow not: we have not yet heard of any formal, universal 
abrogation of our vonfessions ; and the event is less likely than 
ever to occur. Is it not quite noteworthy and thankworthy 
that, as the pernicious miasmata and the illusive ignes fatui of 
modern rationalism and neology in Germany were compelled 
to give way before the light diffused through the revival of a 
candid, humble, reverent and devout study of the Scriptures, 
and as theology again learned submission to the Bible, the 
most thoroughly educated and enlightened theologians of our 
church began to return to the unaltered text of her confession, 
the loyal adherents of which are daily increasing in number? 
In his first section (p. 35. sq.) Doctor 8. lays down certain 
“general principles of interpretation,” respecting which we 
have little to say. The first paragraph contains an assertion 
concerning the nature of words, which a superficial acquaint- 
ance with the subject may seem to warrant, but which, upon 
thorough research, and a profound study of the sources of our 
modern languages, is proved to be untenable and utterly in- 
correct. This, however, merely en passant: we have no time 
for philological disquisitions. 
Bat in this same section the Doctor makes an admission for 
which we might be disposed to thank him, if the making of it 
involved any merit, and were not simply to be ascribed to the 
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fact, that its opposite could have been asserted only in defiance 
of what is known to be a general principle or law in the use of 
language. We refer to the following statement: “Yet the 
great mass of men ordinarily employ words in their natural, 
most obvious, and literal sense. ‘Therefore a sound rule of in- 
terpretation is, that che literal sense must be adhered to in the 
interpretation of all authors, sacred or profane, until reasons 
occur to justify us in deviating from it.” We have already 
shown, that in the instance before us the occasion with all its 
circumstances requires that we adhere to the literal import of 
the words. We shall have occasion for further reference to 
this canon, as we are fairly entitled to hold the Doctor strictly 
to what he so fully recognizes as true. 

We had arrived at this point of our discussion, when we 
read, for the first time, the dissertation on the doctrine of the 
eucharist, which Dr. Schmucker appended to the first edition 
of his translation of Storr and Flatt’s Elementary Course of 
Biblical Theology, published in 1826. Viewed by the side of 
his article now before us, this dssertation possesses a peculiar 
interest. It is composed mainly of extended extracts from the 
writings of Reinhard and Mosheim, in which it is clearly shown 
that the words of institution are not, and cannot be, figurative, 
and the entire consistency of the Lutheran view with Scripture 
and reason is most effectually vindicated. We have not room, 
in this place, to quote from these extracts; we may do so ona 
subsequent page. If our readers will look them up, and read 
them in connexion with the article to which we are now en- 
deavoring to reply, we promise them that they will find them 
quite rieh and delicious. In his conclusion, the Doctor himself 
Jabors very successfully, by a train of reasoning totally different, 
in the main, from that which we have presented supra, to show 
that the appeal to the “properties and laws of matter,” in ar- 
guing against the Lutheran view of the Lord’s Supper, is fal- 
lacious and absurd : adding that, in view of our church’s denial 
“that the glorified body of Christ is possessed of those proper- 
ties and subject to those laws which we denominate properties 
and laws of matter, nothing but a want of penetration and 
logical clearness can induce an honest disputant to charge the 
doctrine with contradiction.” In this we agree with him en- 
tirely. Again he says: “As the glorified body of Christ is far 
more exalted in its properties (i. e. nature) than our material 
bodies are, it is even probable, a priori, that these properties 
may be susceptible of the greatest exaltation from his union 
with God, without destroying the properties (unknown to us) 
of his glorified body.” Bene dixisti. His concluding remark 
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is as follows: “By these remarks we wish merely to prove, 
that there is nothing in the nature of this doctrine which can 
justify us in rejecting it if taught in Scripture, and that, as in 
the case of the doctrine of the Trinity, the only question is, 
Have the inspired writers taught it? And this question has 
been fully discussed in the preceding paragraph of our author, 
and in the extracts from the work‘of Dr. Reinhard.” When 
we turn our eye from this elaborate and successful effort to vin- 
dicate and place in a favorable light the doctrine of our church 
concerning the eucharist, to the assault made upon it in the ar- 
ticle before us, the exclamation, quantum mutatus ab illo! is 
extorted from us by a deep regret, that our author should have 
been led, by philosophical speculations, to abandon a doctrine, 
which is so obviously taught by the sacred Scriptures, and of 
which his birth, position and abilities should constitute him a 
prominent defender. 

In proceeding now to examine the article in the last No. of 
the Review, we can, of course, have but little to say respecting 
what is there given as ‘The literal sense of the words of the 
Iastitution ;” meaning thereby the Popish interpretation which 
teaches transubstantiation. We have already denied that this 
interpretation is literal, inasmuch as the Savior says ¢evo, and not 
obros 6 apros; and rxro rd merzpior, and not odros 5 oivos. We would 
merely protest, most emphatically, against the manner in which 
Savior’s words are, in this section, between marks of quotation, 
amplified, distorted, and made self-contradictory, for the pur- 
pose of caricaturing the so-called literal interpretation of the 
Romanists. Such proceedings are unworthy a grave and dig- 
nified divine. —'To the writer’s strong assertion respecting the 
superior validity of the testimony of our senses, we have re- 
plied in a note on p. 211. P 

Having disposed of the Romish superstition, Dr. S. proceeds 
to give what he is pleased to style “the first figurative interpre- 
tation (that of Luther)” of the words of the institution, in a 
burlesque amplification, and a downright caricature of our 
Savior’s language. If the Doctor imagines that such outrages 
are creditable to himself and those who agree with him, and 
that they will gain friends to the side which he has espoused, 
he will, we fancy, find hiniself sadly mistaken. For our part, 
we shall not further meddle with his unwarranted and bizarre 
paraphrase of words, which, in their plain and direct meaning, 
are susceptible of one widely different from his, as we have 
already shown; he is welcome to all the praise which his ef- 
forts as a caricaturist may procure him. That the Lutheran 
interpretation is not figurative at all, but the only truly literal 
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one that we know of, we have also fully set forth on a preced- 
ing page. It therefore only remains in this place, that we 
briefly notice another instance of his promptness to supply 
words which those, upon whose language he is commenting, 
never used, and meanings which they never intended. In a note 
on p. 39. he puts the tenth article of the Augsburg Confession 
into the following words: “the body and blood of the Lord 
are truly and substantially (vere et substantialiter) present, and 
tendered and received, as the Romish church has hitherto be- 
lieved' (wie man bis anher in det Kirchen gehalten hat.)” 
Now this is a downright perversion, an inexcusable instance of 
misrepresentation, and calculated to mislead every reader un- 
acquainted with the German language. The article in ques- 
tion says not a word about the Romish church, but speaks of 
the church in general terms— of that church which existed 
long before Romanism was born ; and that the primitive church 
held those views, which he is here assiduously laboring to bring 
into discredit, we have already proved by the requisite evi- 
dence. But what must.candid readers think of a cause which 
requires such methods of defence as that to which our author 
has here resorted ? 

In another note on p. 41, he cites the language of the Visi- 
tation Articles of Saxony, in order to render that of the sym- 
bolical books more offensive. We shall here only reply, that 
it has always been well understood, that the language quoted 
from the Visitation Articles was never intended to be received 
in so gross a sense as to identify our Lord’s body in the sacra- 
ment with his earthly body, as will, moreover, clearly appear 
upon a candid examination of the whole context. And, at all 
events, whatever may be thought of the representation made 
in these articles, the symbolical books of the Lutheran church 
are not at all responsible for it: those Articles have never had 
authority out of Saxony, where sovereign power imposed, and 
required subscription to them, and hence they ought never to 
have been printed with the symbolical books of our church, 
except in an appendix. We do wish, that those who controvert 
our confessions would confine themselves to such books as have 
real symbolical authority. 

We proceed. The general drift of the argument advanced 
by our author under b., c., d., e., on pp. 41 sqq. has already 
been answered in that part of our discussion, which was 
written before we received the article before us. We have 
therefore yet only to attend to a few of his specifications. The 
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manner in which instances are mentioned, in which the risen 
Savior appeared to one or more of his disciples, and not at the 
same time to others, amounts to nothing more than transparent 
special pleading: we might as well be told, that when he pro- 
nounced the parable of the sower, he was not, at the same 
time, uttering that of the good Samaritan, and soon. If the 
risen Savior deemed it proper to show himself, on different 
occasions, to one or more of his friends, while others were ab- 
sent, does this prove any thing more than that he chose, in his 
wisdom, to act so and not otherwise? Does it demonstrate the 
impossibility of his doing a thousand other things which he 
did not do? But does our author forget, that shortly before 
his ascension our Savior probably a¢e with his disciples? We 
say probably, because the fact is not stated, but may be in- 
ferred from the circumstances recorded John 21: 1-14. But 
whether this inference be correct or not (and we are by no 
means anxious to urge it), it is quite evident, from other con- 
siderations, that up to his ascension into beaven our Lord’s 
human nature was not yet perfectly glorified. His body still 
obviously possessed certain ordinary properties of terrestrial 
bodies, such as visibility, tangibility &c. We know very well, 
that the state which is, in systematic divinity, termed the status 
exaltationis, began with the resurrection; but we conceive it 
to be indisputable that the Son of Man was not fully glorified, 
until he ascended to heaven, and sat down at the right hand 
of the Father Almighty ; and as the controversy respecting the 
real presence of Cliist’s body and blood in the Eucharist has 
reference to his perfectly glorified humanity, the argument 
here employed by Dr. S. necessarily falls to the ground. 

But there is another point, already discussed in extenso, to 
be briefly noticed here: this, namely, that the Lutheran inter- 
pretation of the words of institution “contradicts the observa- 
tion of all ages and nations, that all bodies, (material sub- 
stances) must occupy definite portions of space, and cannot be 
at more than one place at the same time.” [See the whole 
statement on p. 41. b.,] We would here merely present a 
few analogies from nature, which those who are applying the 
ordinary laws of matter or corporeity to the glorified body of 
Christ may take into serious consideration. ‘The sun is sen- 
sibly present throughout at least the whole of our system, by 
its light, its heat, and its power of attraction, whereby it cen- 
tralizes the movements of all the bodies that belong to our sec- 
tion of the universe. If a telegraph wire extended, in one 
unbroken line, from New York to St. Louis [the effect would 
be the same if it ran round the globe], and the electric curfent 
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were passed into it at either terminus, the same electric spark 
would, be at one and the same moment, in St. Louis and New 
York, and at all intermediate places, certainly without any ap- 
preciable difference of time. More analogies of a similar 
nature might be given ; not, certainly, to prove any thing posi- 
tive respecting the ubiquity of our Lord’s glorified humanity, 
but merely to show, that if material objects with which men 
are regularly conversant, and which are, in a greater or less 
degree, subject to the direct inspection of our senses, and even 
to our control, exhibit such remarkable properties, such aston- 
ishing phenomena, it is in the highest degree presumptuous 
to assert, that the Lord of glory cannot, in his infinitely ex- 
alted and glorified humanity, be present, entire and undivided, 
if it so please him, in all places of his dominions. 

On p. 42 we find the following assertion: “The alleged 
‘spiritual’ presence of the Savior’s body is a contradiction in 
terms.” Is it indeed? Well, we can supply our author with 
a few more such contradictions, and he may dispose of them 
as he best can: “It is sown a natural body ; it is raised a spirit- 
ual body. There isa natural body, and there is a spiritual 
body.” [I. Cor. 15: 44]. Really, the apostle Paul shows very 
little deference to the decisions of philosophers. But here is 
another: “Buta moral signification, as is evident from the 
passages just quoted, is far more agreeable to the usus loquendi, 
and is perfectly easy and natural. The cup of the blessing— 
is it not the communion, does it not bring us spiritually into 
communion with the body of Christ” &c.— [Dr. Schmucker 
on the Nature of the Savior’s Presence in the Eucharist: Ev. 
Rev. for July 1851, p. 46.] What does our friend mean by 
being brought spiritually into communion with the body of 
Christ? What does this spiritual communion with a body 
mean? According to our author it is simply a point-blank 
contradiction in terms. We, who hold that the reception of 
the body and blood of Christ in the eucharist, is, though con- 
nected with the reception of material elements, not grossly 
sensuous, but in an important sense a spiritual communion, 
have no difficulty with the subject. But more of this when 
this point comes up in due order. 

Having already answered the objections under c., d., and e., 
we proceed to f., on p. 43. — It is here argued, that the doc- 
trine of the real presence cannot be true, because the Scrip- 





* «Electricity passes instantaneously to any distance on the earth’s sur- 
face.” “The news received from foreign countries may reach all parts of the 
United States at the same moment.” ‘The velocity of electricity amounts 
to 288,000 miles per second.”’—Gray’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
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tures represent Christ as having left this world, as having re- 
turned to the Father, and as being seated at his right hand in 
heaven: it is urged, that “he was carried up into heaven,” and 
that Peter declares, that “the heavens must receive him until 
the times of the restitution of all things, which God had spoken 
by the mouth of all his holy prophets, since the world began.” 
&c. &c. If this argument avails any thing, it must prove, 
that though there be a divine presence in the church on earth, 
the exalted Mediator, the glorified Redeemer, is in heaven, and 
cannot, therefore, be in his church, or have any thing to do 
with it, as the God-man. For surely, in his person the two 
natures are inseparably united, constituting the one only Me- 
diator ; and where he is at all, there he is totus, entire and un- 
divided. We are really surprised that a veteran theologian, 
like Dr. S., should use arguments like this, to prove the impos- 
sibility of the glorified Savior’s presence, in his personal integ- 
rity or entirety, among his people; and especially that he 
should support his reasoning by an appeal to Matth. 24: 23., 
as if this passage had any connexion whatever with the sub- 
ject in hand, and were not directly intended to caution his dis- 
ciples against the pretensions of pseudo-messiahs, and various 
false rumors. But if this argument has any bearing against the 
Lutheran view of the euchatist, its force must reach far beyond 
this, for it is equally valid, (as we have seen), against the Savior’s 
being in any sense present in his church, and indeed, against the 
entire doctrine of the divine omnipresence. We will not weary 
our readers by citing the numberless passages in the Old and 
New Testaments, which, on the one hand, directly declare, 
and on the other indirectly imply, that God dwelleth and 
reigneth in heaven: let a single one suffice: “Our Father who 
art in heaven!” Now, if the argument under consideration 
proves, that he, who is in the undivided integrity of his divine 
and human nature the glorious head of the church universal, 
cannot thus be present among his people on earth, it also 
proves that the Almighty Father is not and cannot be omnipre- 
sent, is not and cannot be present any where but in heaven ; 
for this part of the Doctor’s argument rests entirely on the de- 
clarations that represent Christ as having gone to, and as being 
in, heaven. 

In connexion with the passages cited by Dr. S., we may 
here refer to John 16: 16.: “A little while, and ye shall not 
see me: and again, a little while, and ye shall see me, because 
Igotothe Father ;” and John 16: 22.: “And ye now there- 
fore have sorrow; but I will see you again, and your heart 
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shall rejoice, and your joy no man taketh from you :”—which 
seeing of him, after his brief removal, the best commentators 
understand, for divers cogent reasons, to mean the perpetual 
communion of believers with him. 

As respects the passage, Acts 3: 21., ov dec spavdv wiv deSasSax: trans- 
Jated, “whom the heaven must receive,” and thus quoted here ; 
does not our author know, that, according to the grammati- 
cal construction, the words are as readily and correctly trans- 
lated: “who must take possession of heaven:” é», and not 
spardv, being the accusative before the infinitive? The use of 
a middle verb confirms the propriety of this rendering, which 
is, in every respect, more accordant with the exalted dignity of 
the personage spoken of, who is constantly represented, not as 
being carried to heaven by other agents, but as ascending into 
heaven, and whom St. Paul expressly describes as having “as- 
cended up far above all heavens, that he might fill all things ;” 
Eph. 4: 10., and not that heaven might so receive him, as there 
locally to confine and shut him up. And the apostle evidently 
says this of the glorified Redeemer ; for, that God was univers- 
ally present did not, in this place, demand so solemn an an- 
nouncement. Of course the whole passage refers to Christ. 

In this same connexion the author says: “And although the 
Savior left on record the delightful promise, that he would be 
always with his disciples till the end of the world, it was in his 
divine nature, which is omnipresent; and his next visible ap- 
pearance, the angels informed the men of Galilee at his ascen- 
sion, would again be from heaven in like manner as they had 
seen him ascend.” — We should like to ask Dr. S. whether, 
either in the sanctuary, or at the domestic altar, or in the closet, 
he ever prays for the divine presence, ever entreats the exalted 
Mediator and Redeemer to bestow the favor of his gracious 
presence; and if so, whether he means no more than this, 
that the divine omnipresence might not be suspended, but be 
continued unto and over those with and for whom he prays? 
In fact, this manner of explaining the Savior’s delightful pro- 
mise robs it of all its force, and strips it of all that special com- 
fort and joy which it was designed to communicate. [If it 
implied no more than the divine omnipresence, then it is sim- 
ply tantamount to saying: that providence which, as God, I 
exercise over all my works, will not be withdrawn from you, 
but will be over and with you at all times, unto the end of the 
world. Such promises, rich, indeed, in blessing and comfort, 
but entirely general, they had doubtless often read in the Old 
Testament. But the context, the entire occasion, compels the 
belief that something special and peculiar was intended—that 
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he would be present in his church and with his people, in a 

eculiar manner, different from his presence in the world by 
his overruling providence. And we contend, that he promised 
to be present in the character in which he spake, as the Son 
of God and man, in the indivisible oneness of his divine and 
human nature; nor are we any where told, that he is ever 
otherwise present, in one nature and not in the other. And 
whether men choose to call this a perpetual miracle or not, the 
promise remains sure, that the divine and human person con- 
stituting the one Mediator, will be with his people always, 
even unto the end of the world. 

Next objection. P. 44. g.: “Again, whilst the idea, that 
Christ is figuratively represented as the spiritual food of the 
believer, is a delightful, consoling and becoming one ; the sup- 
position that the believer is to eat the actual flesh of his best 
friend, and drink his real blood, is a gross, repulsive and un- 
natural idea, which nothing but the clearest evidence would 
authorize us to adopt.” “Gross, repulsive, and unnatural idea”’! 
Yes, if we held that gross sort of reception, which Luther calls 
Capernaitish eating, or if, like the Papists, we taught transub- 
staotiation. Butof this.elsewhere. With reference to the ob- 
jection here more particularly before us, we, in the first place, 
translate the following sentences from Sartorius: [Christi Per- 
son and Werk.]—“‘It is further said, that to partake.of Christ’s 
body and blood is a revolting idea: where, however, those 
who make this objection, themselves carry the revolting ele- 
ment into the idea, by representing to themselves the act, as 
did the Jews at Capernaum, in the most grossly sensuous and 
inhuman manner. But there is surely, in another form, a par- 
taking of the flesh and blood of a human being, which, al- 
though still very material and sensuous, yet not only presents 
nothing revolting, but is rather an emblem (Bild) of the ten- 
derest love ; we mean this, when a mother nourishes her suck- 
ing child with her flesh and blood.' But with this also, our 
partaking of the body and blood of Christ in the sacrament 
is not to be compared, because here every thing that is mate- 
rially (or grossly Tr.) sensuous is out of the question, and only 
the supersensuous substance thereof is received with and un- 
der the bread and wine. ‘Thus every thing offensive and re- 
pulsive disappears,” &c.— This is well said. But we have 





* We would go still further, (though we rather suppose that Sartorius really 
means what we now intend to say), and instance the manner in which the 
life of the unborn child is sustained, nourished, and developed in the mother’s 
womb. Is there any thing repulsive or revolting in this? Verbum sapienti 
sat. 
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yet another, and, we think, most important consideration to 
urge. If the reception of Christ’s body and blood in the eu- 
charist “‘is a gross, repulsive, and unnatural idea,” what are 
we to say of the doctrine, that mankind were redeemed from 
sin and eternal death through Christ’s atoning sacrifice? It 
will not, we suppose, be pretended, that Christ came into the 
world to deliver men from physical infirmities and sufferings, 
otherwise than indirectly through the cure and removal of that 
moral disease, by which all sorts of physical sufferings are 
brought upon the children of men; and certainly the disciples 
of Christ have not, through their connexion with him, obtained 
exemption from those infirmities and sufferings which are the 
common lot of humanity. It was the moral, the spiritual re- 
lations of mankind to their Creator, which he came to restore, 
from the disordered and evil state into which they had fallen, 
to their normal and legitimate condition; he came to save 
men’s souls ; to reconcile man, as a moral being, to his God ; 
to heal his moral diseases ; to effect his moral or spiritual reno- 
vation ; and to fit him for the enjoyment of happiness flowing 
from moral sources, having a moral or spiritual basis. And 
yet, notwithstanding this moral or spiritual design of his mis- 
sion, it was necessary that the Son of God should appear in 
the flesh ; should suffer and bleed and die in the flesh; that 
his body should be broken and his blood shed, as a propitiatory 
sacrifice for sin, to which pointed all the sin-offerings offered 
from the beginning of time. Whatever else was necessary to 
render the sacrifice effectual, nothing is more certain than that 
the physical sufferings and death of Christ, as the Lamb of 
God, were indispensable, “forasmuch as ye know that ye were 
not redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, from 
your vain conversation received by tradition from your fathers ; 
but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot,” I. Pet. 1: 18. 19.; and while we 
are told that “without the shedding of blood there is no remis- 
sion,” we are also assured that “the blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sin.” Now, viewing this subject from the 
standpoint of the opponents of our confession, we ask, what 
means more gross and unnatural could have been employed to 
effect the great moral ends of the gospel scheme? What idea 
can be more repulsive than this, that, in order to accomplish 
the reconciliation of man’s soul with the eternal Spirit, such a 
bodily sacrifice, such physical sufferings and death of the in- 
nocent Jesus should have been imperatively necessary? God 
forbid that we should intimate, that in all this there is aught 
gross, repulsive and unnatural: but we do say, that, if this 
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charge lies against the Lutheran view, not mis-stated or dis- 
torted, respecting the eucharist, it holds with equal compre- 
hensiveness and force against the doctrine of atonement through 
a bleeding and crucified Savior. We see nothing gross, re- 
pulsive, or unnatural in either doctrine: but those who make 
such objections against the one, are bound, in consistency, to 
make them against the other. 

As respects the remarks at the close of this section, 9., with 
respect to the term spirtéual applied by the Form of Concord 
to eating and drinking material flesh and blood, [recollect, Lu- 
therans believe that Christ’s body is glorified], in a manner 
utterly unintelligible, we do not deem it necessary to say more, 
than that to usit is quite as intelligible as Dr. Schmucker’s as- 
sertion, that the cup of blessing brings us spiritually into com- 
munion [i. e. spiritual communion] with the body of Christ.— 
See p. 46. 

Our author next proceeds to examine “several expressions 
in the portion of Scripture discussing this subject, which have 
been supposed to favor Luther’s interpretation ;” and he labors 
hard to show that they can have no such bearing. The first 
passage which passes through the ordeal of his criticism is, 
I Cor. 11: 27. The reader is referred to p. 45 of the July 
No. of the Review. Hear our author: “It has been said, ‘How 
could we be guilty of the body of Christ, if it were not pre- 
sent?? We answer; To be guilty of the body, means in the 
original, to be guilty or commit sin in reference to the body ; 
that is, to make the body of Christ the occasion of committing 
sin.” Very well said. But how is this to be accomplished, 
except that body be present, is far beyond our feeble powers of 
comprehension. ‘To treat with irreverence, or to insult, on 
earth, a body that is in heaven, and far above all heavens, is a 
mystery entirely too deep for us to penetrate. However, we 
are having help. ‘The Doctor proceeds, and gives us as won- 
derful a piece of argumentation as we have ever had the feli- 
city of inspecting. ‘And must not all admit, that we can and 
often do commit sin in regard to absent persons or things? 
May we not sin, or be guilty, in regard to an absent friend 
{rather a shabby sort of friendship this, at all events], by slan- 
dering or even thinking ill of him, just as well as when he is 
present?” Why yes, to be sure; but what in all the world 
can this have to do with our friend’s body, unless we go and 
commit assault and battery upon him? And even if, when he 
is absent, we were to say of him, that he is a paragon of ugli- 
ness, and this were to be repeated to him, we fancy that he 
would regard the offence as committed, not against his body, 
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but against him, the intellectual and moral man, our friend. 
We go on. “Do we not insult the majesty of an absent king, 
when we treat with indignity a monument or other memorial 
which has been established in honor of him?” Ay, surely: 
we grant, that, if he were to hear of such disrespectful pro- 
ceedings, his pride might be offended, his dignity wounded, 
his conscious soul aggrieved: but unless, in addition to all 
this, we should assail him personally and lay violent hands on 
him, his body would, we conceive, care nothing at all about 
the affair, and certainly be none the worse for it. No sir, no! 
We must keep serious. And we do most solemnly contend, 
that this very declaration of St. Paul is one which the oppo- 
nents of the Lutheran confession never can get over, never 
can torture to any thing else, than that unworthy communi- 
cants are guilty of the body and blood of the Lord; guilty of 
insulting and treating with irreverence and indignity the body 
and blood of our Lord, because his body and blood are present 
in the Holy Sacrament, which such unworthy communicants 
dishonor, by not discerning, not bearing in mind and devoutly 
considering, that it is the glorified body of Christ which, in 
mysterious connexion with the visible elements, is presented 
to them; by not receiving it with a believing and loving soul, 
and therefore by treating it with irreverence and contumely. 
If the apostle had meant only, that the unworthy communi- 
cant treated his absent Savior with disrespect and indignity, 
why did he not say so? Why did he not say Yvozos Xpigs, or 
tvoxos “Inox? But not meaning this, he says what he does mean : 
“Yvoyos te abuaros xa aiparos ~8 Kupws:” guilty of the body and 
blood of the Lord: thereby distinctly declaring, that he re- 
gards the Savior as, in his glorified humanity, actually present 
in the eucharist; so that he who partakes unworthily of the 
bread and wine, treats with disrespect and irreverence what is 
most sacred, and thus incurs unspeakable guilt. 

As respects the passage quoted from St. James, it has not 
the slightest connexion with the matter in hand.. It is not the 
word ?voyos, but the words 7s odmaros xat aivaros Kupes, which are 
under discussion : and moreover, the man who knowingly and 
wilfully breaks one divine command, thereby shows that he 
has no respect for God’s law; that he is ready for any sin ; 
and thereby actually, virtually offends against the whole law. 
We cannot in any way discover, by what principle of exege- 
sis this passage is brought to bear unfavorably upon the subject 
under discussion. The same remark applies to what follows 
on this 45th page. ‘This is precisely the guilt of unworthy 
communicants, that they do not distinguish between the eat- 
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ing and drinking in the eucharist, and their ordinary eating 
and drinking: that they do not consider what a sacred object 
is offered to them in the celebration of that solemn rite. Men 
may explain as much as they please, to the end of time, and 
they will never get rid of the overwhelming power of I. Cor. 
11: 27. 

The second passage examined by our author, is I. Cor. 10: 
16. —see p. 46. He gives a number of different significations 
in which the word xoweva, communion, fellowship, is used, 
and cites passages to establish and illustrate his definitions. 
Now it may be quite interesting to show that xowawa has dif- 
ferent meanings; but what has all this philological criticism to 
do with the matter in hand? The particular signification of 
a word that has many meanings, must be determined by the 
particular context in which it occurs; just as in English we 
determine from the connexion, whether the word press means 
a crowd of people, or a wardrobe, or a machine for printing, 
or a cheese-press. The whole argument here is as irrelevent 
and inconsistent, as opaque and confused, as the one on p. 45, 
about tvoxos. None of the Doctor’s citations make any thing 
against the Lutheran doctrine concerning the eucharist, and 
some of them fully confirm the correctness of our view. Thus, 
for example, he refers to Rom. 15: 26. and I]. Cor. 9: 13., as 

es in which zowwvia signifies “communication or bestow- 
ment of a benefit, beneficence.” Now we do not at all object 
to thus translating the word in these passages; but how came 
it here to have this signification? In twoways. Firstly, be- 
cause the bestowment of a benefit establishes a peculiar com- 
munion or fellowship between the donors and receivers: but 
secondly, and chiefly, because in the one case the Macedoni- 
ans and Achaians made up their “benefit” by a joint collec- 
tion, by uniting and fellowshipping in raising a contribution : 
in the other, the same is reported of the Corinthians. — It is 
not the benefit, but the manner of it, that gave rise to this use 
of the word. We have neither time nor space to bestow up- 
on his other meanings, and the passages cited to confirm them; 
nor is it necessary, as they cannot alter, or in any way affect, 
the signification of the word in the passage under considera- 
tion. The point to be determined here is, what is meant by 
the communion of the body and blood of our Lord ; and that 
it can mean any thing else than direct, actual communion, it 
is impossible to prove, and idle to assert. Dr. S., evidently 
conscious of the difficulty under which he labors here, comes 
to the conclusion already referred to: “The cup of blessing — 
is it not the communion, does it not bring us spiritually into 
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communion with the body of Christ,” &c.— in which, alter- 
ing the apostle’s language, he makes the cup the communion 
of the body. But as he has decided (p. 42.), that any thing 
spiritual affirmed concerning bodies, or any thing spiritually 
affirmed respecting them, is a contradiction in terms, we do 
not see why we should give ourselves any further trouble on 
this point. — 

But he goes on to speak of I. Cor. 10: 18., “are not they 
who eat of the sacrifices, partakers of the altar?”” We cannot 
discover what service this passage is to render him here. Com- 
munion with the altar, and participation in the blessing con- 
nected with its sacred use, was in part effected by eating the 
sacrifice which lay upon the altar. The presence of Christ’s 
body and blood, in connexion with visible signs, renders the 
eucharist a sacrament, a sacred mystery; and we partake of 
the fulness of its blessing, by receiving, in, with, or under the 
consecrated elements, the body and blood of that Lamb that 
was slain for the remission of sins. While we admit that, L. 
Cor. 10: 16., does not definitely determine any thing as res- 
pects the relation of Christ’s body and blood, in the sacrament, 
to the bread and wine, but only asserts positively our commu- 
nion with his body and blood, verse 18 can, by no ingenuity, 
be made to say any thing against our view : it is, as far as it 
has any bearing upon the subject before us, decidedly in our 
favor. All the sacrifices under the old covenant were types of 
Christ, our sin-offering: and in the fact, that a great part of 
the victim was eaten, we can scarcely help discovering some 
typical reference to the mysteries of the sacrament of the altar. 
As to what the Doctor says about the Jews eating the God 
whom they worshipped, we have nothing to do with, or to say 
about, such enormities. 

Our author next cites v. 20., and then asks: “Who would 
suppose that the gentiles, in their sacrifices, had communion 
with the bodies of the dead heroes and demigods whom they 
worshipped?” No one, probably, entertains any such non- 
sense. —“ Yet, if the word xowone and xowwrds in the one case 
means the actual participation of the flesh and body of the 
being commemorated, what reason can be assigned for its hav- 
ing so different a signification in the other?” Why simply 
this, that in the one case the body and blood are distinctly spe- 
cified, in the other not; and that communion with a body can 
only mean what the words directly express, while fellowship 
with devils may be entirely spiritual, or, for aught we know 
to the contrary, bodily. — And yet there is even here a singu- 
lar circumstance to be noted, viz. that the gods were supposed 
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to feast upon, or to eat the sacrifices offered them; so that 
even here there is an ea¢ing in the case, which fact we do not 
mention because we attach any importance to the crude no- 
tions of the heathens, but because it is quite remarkable that 
the xowwxa was supposed to be effected by means of eating, in 
which the Gentiles considered both parties to take part. 

We have now reached that part of our author’s treatise, in 
which he contests the doctrine of the hypostatic union of the 
two natures in Christ’s person, and of the consequent commu- 
nicatio idiomatum, which has been so fully developed, and so 
clearly and satisfactorily set forth, by later Lutheran divines, 
in strict accordance with Luther’s views, as derived from, and 
based upon, the Sacred Scriptures. Here then is the proper 
place to present an extended discussion of this doctrine, which 
is of essential importance, not only to our doctrine concerning 
the eucharist, but equally so to that of the atonement. But 
ere we proceed to perform this duty, we shall first dispose of a 
few detached positions taken in the dissertation before us :—to 
take up in detail, and answer in extenso, all the assertions 
made, all the positions taken, all the criticisms presented, all 
the conclusions drawn, in the whole course of the Doctor’s ar- 
gument, would lead us entirely too far: We shall, therefore, 
merely place a general disquyjsition in opposition to his general 
train of reasoning. 

But, for the present we are to instance a few prominent par- 
ticulars. And first, he again asserts that Luther himself in part 
rejected a theological argument or theory in favor of the pre- 
sence of the body of the Savior in the Lord’s Supper, more 
amply developed since his time. He again fails to specify the 
particular view which Luther is alleged to have rejected ; and 
we, left to conjecture, and supposing that he alludes to the 
affair referred to near the commencement of our present article, 
simply assert in reply that the Doctor is misinformed: we 
know of no doctrinal point respecting the Lord’s Supper which 
Luther, when once he had taken his ground, ever gave up. 

Secondly : Coloss. 2: 9. “For in him dwelleth all the fal- 
ness of the Godhead bodily :” swparcxis. The exposition which 
Dr. 8. gives of this passage is simply his own, entirely arbi- 
trary, and fortified by not one satisfactory reason. We fear 
that he has but a very indifferent opinion of St. Paul’s philo- 
logical acquirements, and power of language. If the apostle 
meant to say: really, truly, actually, verily, fully, why did he 
not use one of the many words which his knowledge of the 
copious Greek language afforded him, to express this meaning ? 

Vow. IIL. No. 10. 30 
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Why, if he meant no more than this, did he make a new 
word to express a distinct and different meaning? For, be it 
observed, neither the adjective cwzar:xds, nor the adverb owpar- 
xs, isa classical word : both occur only in ecclesiastical writers, 
by whom they were doubtless adopted from the N. Testament, 
in which the adverb under consideration occurs only in this 
one place. According to the Doctor’s criticism, both of this 
passage and of I. Cor. 11: 27, St. Paul must be regarded 
pes what right have we éhus to criticise an inspired writer] as 

aving indulged in an extraordinary infelicity of expression, 
if by s&po and aia he did not mean body and blood, and by 
soparixas not bodily, but really, truly, fully. ‘The other pas- 
sages of Scripture here cited have no bearing on the case, for 
they are not parallel; and the quotations from the classics 
have no more to do with the matter than the death-song of 
Regner Lodbrok. If they determine any thing at all with re- 
gard to the matter before us, it must be by serving to show that 
the Apostle’s language means, that the person of the Godhead 
dwelleth in Christ; which, we acknowledge, would be quite 
unintelligible to us. St. Paul cannot here have intended to 
inform the Colossians merely, that the Deity was united with 
humanity in Christ’s person : this idea he could have expressed 
and did elsewhere express, in suitable language: he evidently 
meant what he does say, viz: that the fulness of the divine 
nature pervaded Christ’s body, and that thus his humanity was 
made to partake fully of the Divine nature. We commend 
to consideration the following exposition of this passage by Dr. 
Albert Barnes, whose critical vision was not blinded by po- 
lemic zeal against the doctrine of the communicatio idiomatum: 
and although his explanation does not satisfy us entirely, it 
goes far beyond Dr. Schmucker’s interpretation. We cite only 
the interpretation : for the sound reasons with which he vindi- 
cates and fortifies it against heretics, see Barnes in loc.—“The 
fair sense of the phrase is, that the fulness of the divine nature 
became incarnate, and was indwelling in the body of the Re- 
deemer.” Again: “The meaning is, that it was not any one 
attribute of the Deity that became incarnate in the Savior ; that 
he was not merely endowed with the knowledge, or the power, 
or the wisdom of God; but that the whole Deity thus became 
incarnate, and appeared in human form.” 

Thirdly. Matth. 28:18. It is astonishing how the neces- 
sity of hunting up arguments, wherewith to bolster up a theory, 
can lead men to misunderstand the language of Scripture. 
A number of passages are here cited to show that é+s/a, power, 
means, in this place, “not power or omnipotence ; but all or 
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full authority to command and direct all things on earth to the 
accomplishment of the purposes of his mediatorial reign.” 
Is this really adi that is expressed by the words: “all power 
[or, if you will, authority] in heaven and on earth”? If so, 
we shall have to go to school again, to learn the use and power 
of words. Admitting even, that the Savior told his disciples 
this for the purpose of assuring them, that he was able to con- 
trol and overrule all things for the good of his church, he 
grounds his declaration upon the fact, that all power, all au- 
thority, in héwven and on earth, was vested in him. And sup- 
pose even ¢/#s were no appeal to his omnipotence, what mat- 
ters that, if, according to other Scripture passages, e. g. Phil. 
3: 21., he possesses this attribute? Hence even the angels 
worship him: “Jesus Christ, who is gone into heaven, and is 
on the right hand of God, angels, and authorities, and powers 
being made subject to him.” (I. Pet. 3: 22.) 

To the doctrine of the ubiquity of the body of Christ, our 
author brings forth numerous, and as he thinks, formidable 
objections. 

1. “The idea that the properties of one substance can be- 
come the properties of a different substance, is a philosophical 
absurdity.” Is it indeed? Why there are hundreds of chem- 
ical processes which directly contradict this statement ; but we 
cannot tarry to specify. We shall, however, presenta few facts, 
by which this philosophical absurdity is effectually done away 
with.—Canton’s Phosphorus, and a variety of other substances, 
upon being exposed to the light, themselves become luminous, 
so as to give out light in the dark; and this property they re- 
tain for some time. Again: when you isolate a man by placing 
him upon glass, and then, having brought him into communi- 
cation with a foreign and different object, in the shape of an 
electric machine, and pass into him a stream of the electric 
fluid, you may perfectly saturate him with electricity, making 
this so completely, for a time, a property of his whole body, 
that, touch him at any point, you draw forth electric sparks ; 
and yet, though electricity has thus temporarily become a pro- 
perty of his body, its own properties remain the same, under- 
going nochange. The next is better—When hardened steel 
is brought into contact with a magnet, it becomes magnetic : 
in other words, the properties of the magnet become the pro- 
perties of the steel, which retains them permanently, and in 
effective activity, without therefore losing any of its own pro- 
perties, and without robbing the magnet of its properties. But 
we have a still stronger case. At the marriage in Cana our 
Lord commanded the servants to fill six large water-pots with 
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water: they did so, and they all knew that nothing but water 
had been put into the pots; and when now he ordered them 
to draw out, and to bear unto the governor of the feast, it was 
found to be wine, much better than they had yet had: the 
distinctive properties of the water had disappeared, and it had 
received in their place, to all intents and purposes, as evidenced 
by the senses of sight and taste, the properties of excellent 
wine. The case affords a perfect refutation of our author's 
assertion. Of course, the plea that this was a nyracle, can be 
of no possible use to him: we are speaking noypof that very 
personage who wrought this miracle; and the only question at 
issue here is, whether it is possible for the properties of one ob- 
ject or substance to become the properties of another object or 
substance, which is here conclusively demonstrated by a plain 
matter of fact. 

2. “It is impossible, in the nature of things, that the in- 
finite properties of God, the uncreated one, should be commu- 
nicated to any creature” &c. This assertion, if it were true, 
would be utterly subversive of the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity. 
If the declaration of Scripture that God became incarnate, 
mean nothing more than that God employed a human being, 
called Jesus of Nazareth, as an instrument for the manifesta- 
tion of his goodness, compassion and love towards our race, 
without communicating to that personage his own divine at- 
tributes, then, certainly, Trinitarians are making a very need- 
less ado about the divinity of Christ ; for this is precisely what 
we assert, in opposition to Unitarians and Socinians, not only 
that there are three persons in the Deity, but that Christ Jesus, 
the Mediator, is, in his entire personality, Divine, and the 
Second Person in the Trinity. If the human nature and form 
of Christ were nothing but a mask, behind and under which 
the Almighty spoke and acted, leaving that nature entirely un- 
affected by the indwelling Divinity, entering into no absolute, 
intimate, inseparable union with it, communicating to it no 
divine attributes, the whole event ceasesto be any thing more 
wonderful than the inspiration of the prophets, and we can 
ouly be surprised that St. Paul should speak of it as a great 
mystery: “Without controversy, great is the mystery of god- 
liness: God was manifest in the flesh, justified in the spirit, 
seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the 
world, received up into glory.” IL. Tim. 3:16. But such 
positions are wide of the truth. To use Dr. Schmucker’s own 
language, only beginning with as for if, and referring to the 
expositions of the Communio naturarum, and of the Commu- 
nicatio idiomatum, for a full exhibition of our meaning, we 
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say: “as the human nature of Christ acquired possession of 
divine attributes, it must itself be divine.” “Yes, the finite has 
become infinite, the creature has beeéome the Creator, and a 
feeble mortal like unto us, in all things, sin only excepted, has 
become the immortal God.” To deny this, as hereinafter ex- 
plained, is Docetism and Socinianism. We by no means in- 
tend to charge our author with these heresies: we know that 
he abhors them as much as we do; but we contend that he 
makes assertions in this article, which, when carried out into 
their legitimate consequences, must lead to them. 

Nor is the Doctor more happy in stating, 3. this general 
principle, that, “wherever any one divine attribute is found, 
there the others must also be, and that is God.” This is not 
as universally and absolutely true as here taken for granted. 
Is foreknowledge, the power of foreseeing, and distinctly fore- 
telling very remote future events, a divine attribute? Yes. 
But prophets and apostles possessed it, without having all, and 
becoming gods. Is the power of working miracles, of con- 
trolling nature, of healing diseases with a word or a touch, nay, 
of raising the dead, a divine attribute? Yes: yet prophets 
and apostles possessed and exercised it; thus showing that God 
can delegate, in a measure, to ordinary human beings, attributes 
entirely his own, without making them his equals. How dif- 
ferent, however, is the case of our Lord Jesus Christ, in whom 
dwelleth all the fulness of the godhead bodily, and who him- 
self bestowed upon his servants a measure of those powers 
which we have just instanced. 

4. “If the hypostatic union in Christ implies a commani- 
cation of attributes, it must be reciprocal, and whilst the hu- 
manity of Christ is clothed in the attributes of divinity, his 
divinity must also have assumed the attributes of humanity , 
have become human; which the opponents are unwilling to 
admit.” This is a mere assumption, an authoritative dictum, 
which we can see no reason for accepting: for, in the first 
place, humanity has nothing to communicate to God—has no- 
thing which it has not received from God: and again, this as- 
sumption is contrary to the express design of the incarnation, 
which is not to degrade the Deity, but to elevate and ennoble 
human nature, and to assimilate it to the divine. The discus- 
sion, infra, of the communicatio idiomatum will more fully 
answer this objection. The reader is also referred to: Das Be- 
kenntniss der Ev. Luth. Kirche in der Consequenz seines Prin- 
cips, von ‘Thomasius, p. 204 sqq. 

5. We teach, that in Christ there were fro natures in one 
person. Does Dr. S. deny, that in Christ thesdivine and hu- 
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man natures are intimately and inseparably united, so as to 
constitute the one God-man? If not, (and without running 
into positive heresy, he gannot), he has, if he refuses to adopt 
the distinct definitions of the Lutheran church, no alternative 
but to mix up the two natures in indiscriminate confusion ; for 
there is no way of keeping them distiact, while yet insepara- 
bly united, except by receiving the doctrine of the communi- 
catio idiomatum, without utterly denying the validity and effi- 
cacy of the atonement. For a more extended discussion of 
this point, as also of the Doctor’s 9th objection, we refer to the 
remarks on the Comm. Idiom. on a following page. 

6. This is a strange position for a believer in the Bible to 
take. Granted that we hold that, by virtue of the hypostatic 
union and the consequent comm. idiom., Christ is omnipresent 
in both his natures, or rather in the undivided integrity of his 
person, does this prove that he is not present in the eucharist 
in a peculiar manner, for a special purpose, to be received in a 
special, mysterious and inexplicable manner by those who en- 
gage in this ordinance? Does the certainty of God’s omnipre- 
sence prove, that all that we read in the Old Testament res- 
pecting his being, in a special manner, for the communication 
of special favors, and the accomplishment of special purposes, 
with Moses, with Israel in the desert, in the tabernacle, in the 
temple, with Samuel and other judges, with David and other 
godly kings, with prophets, with armies, and with many pious 
individuals, is all false, simply because some men assert, that 
there can be no special presence where there is a general om- 
nipresence ? Nothing but the great length of this article pre- 
vents us from inserting here, Luther’s admirable reasoning on 
this point. See the work above referred to, p. 158. Note. 

7. To this objection we reply, that our doctrine is not one 
iota more liable to the charge of favoring pantheism, than is 
the doctrine of the divine omnipresence, and that Dr. S. knows 
right well. 

8. This objection is so scandalous, that we cannot think of 
replying to it. We presume that Dr. S. does worship the God- 
man Jesus Christ; and, if so, we would advise him to abstain 
from directing his worship to the elements of the eucharist. 

Finally, our author totally denies that our Lord’s discourse, 
recorded John 6: 25—56., has any reference to the Holy Sup- 
per. We shall presently show that it has; but we must first 
notice briefly two particular objections advanced in this con- 
nexion.—l., “If this passage [John 6: 56] teaches a physical 
eating and indwelling of the Savior’s body in the communicant, 
it also affirms that the communicant’s body dwells in the body 
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of the Savior, which is absurd.” ‘True enough, absurd. Our 
author reasons here again on the assumption, that Lutherans 
teach a gross, materially sensuous, Capernaitish eating of 
Christ’s body ; but while we believe that the Savior’s glorified 
humanity is, in a mysterious, inexplicable manner, received by 
the communicant in partaking of the bread and wine, and see 
no difficulty in the case at all, we know very well that our 
gross, material and polluted bodies cannot be transferred into 
his glorified body : we do not believe that the Scriptures teach 
impossibilities: we admit that this our dwelling in Christ is by 
faith; and Dr. S. ought to know that his inference here is a 
non sequitur, just as much so, as if he were to maintain that, 
because Jehovah dwelt, in the visible form of the Schechinah, 
in the tabernacle and in the temple of the Old Covenant, there- 
fore the tabernacle and the temple dwelt bodily in him: and 
that the Jewish nation had dwelt bodily in God, because Moses 
addressed the Lord thus: “Lord, thou hast been our dwelling- 
place in all generations.” Our dwelling in Christ is here re- 
presented as the effect or result of our receiving him, and is 
further explained in the following verse: “he that eateth me, 
even he shall live by me:” and thus we are really in him, in 
a spiritual sense, in that he is our life; that in him we live, 
and move, and have our being physically, and that out of him 
we have no spiritual life at all. 

2. A few words on the assertion, that “the union of the 
two natures in Christ” “produced not even a shadow of a 
communicatio idiomatum (transfer or communication of attri- 
butes) on earth” &c.—here follow inferences. How can our 
author hazard such an assertion, in the face of such passages 
as Matth. 28: 18., John 5: 22. 26. 27. &c.? That omnipo- 
tence belonged to God; that the right to judge all men, and 
the authority to execute judgment, pertaineth unto God, the 
disciples knew, and had no need of being so solemnly inform- 
ed, even if to communicate ¢/is information had been (which 
is quite out of the question) the Savior’s design. 'There is no- 
thing more perfectly clear than this, that the Savior here de- 
clares, in his human nature, that omnipotence and the au- 
thority to hold the judgment, were conferred upon him: it 
was not necessary to give his divine nature what this already 
possessed : nay, be himself adds, v. 27. “because he is the 
Son of Man.” 

We are now ready for the general question, whether John 
6: 25-56., has any reference to the Lord’s Supper.'' That 





* The substance of our remarks on this point, and the sentences in marks 
of quotation, are taken from Stier’s Commentary, Vol. LV. p. 310 sqq. 
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such was the view held by the primitive church, is certain ; so 
that “even Lampe,” who would have been glad to deny it, if 
this had been possible, “‘is compelled to acknowledge : ‘It can- 
not be denied that the majority of the fathers understood this 
portion of Scripture to speak of a sacramental manducation.’ 
“Nothing is more simple than the view which was held of old, 
that the evangelist John, who records historically neither the 
appointment of baptism, nor the institution of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, reports instead, how, in chapt. II1., the Lord speaks pro- 

hetically of the essential nature of baptism, and here, in ch. 

I., in like manner of the Holy Supper. Thus much, at 
least, von Gerlach also admits: ‘as baptisin is the sacrament of 
regeneration through water and the Spirit, so is the Holy Sup- 
per of our Lord the sacrament of this restoration to life, and 
renewal through the flesh and blood of Christ, and sustains 
therefore the same relation to this discourse, as baptism to the 
conversation with Nicodemus.’” There is an obvious recip- 
rocal relation between the discourse in this chapter, and the 
words of the institution, which renders it proper, and even ne- 
cessary, to explain each by the other, just as the works of God 
throw the right light upon his words, and vice versa, his words 
throw the right light upon his works. The connexion is here 
so obvious, that it is impossible to conceive how Luther and 
other critics should have failed to perceive and urge it. “Can 
it be conceived that our Lord, when, being on the point of 
giving his flesh for the life of the world, he ordained for the 
future the eating of his body and the drinking of his blood, 
should not have had in his mind what he had said in Caper- 
naum, and not have reminded his disciples of it? That the 
two should be without any connexion? It will always be im- 
possible for us to assert any such thing. And if, as would be 
natural, it should at the same time be said, that Christ, when 
discoursing at Capernaum, had not at all thought of the future 
sacrament, we regard this as equally impossible, and incon- 
ceivable. Bengel says: ‘This sacrament is of such import- 
ance, that it may be readily conceived, that Jesus, just as he 
predicted the treachery of Judas (v. 71.), and his death, had 
in the same manner predicted, a year before [its institution], 
also the Sacred Supper, of which he was certainly thinking 
while uttering these words, in order that his disciples might 
afterwards remember his prediction. This whole discourse re- 
specting the flesh and blood of Jesus Christ, has reference to 





! “Negari nequit, Patrum maximum numerum nostrum locum de sacra- 
mentali manducatione intellexisse.”’ 
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his passion, and with it to the Sacred Supper. For this reason 
the flesh and blood are throughout mentioned separately.’ ””? 
Admitting that there may be an extra-sacramental commu- 
nion, a spiritual reception of his flesh and blood by faith, “this 
cannot be regarded as a spiritualis fruitio or manducatio in the 
strictest sense, as opposed to all corporeity ; for without, as well 
as in, the sacrament, that which we receive remains truly oap§ 
xai alu [flesh and blood], and consequently there is an eating 
and drinking with the mouth of the inward man. And hence 
the words of the institution are to be interpreted according to 
John VI.,” and, in return, the very words of the institution 
serve to show, that the Savior here had the Sacred Supper in 
his mind, and that he intended, by this discourse, to prepare 
the minds of his disciples for the institution of that solemn rite. 
And er because they were Jews, they could understand 
the real eating and drinking of flesh and blood, offered in sacri- 
fice, much better than the ideal reception of our speculative 
theologians, had they not been blinded by the prejudice, which 
led them to take offence at the human personality in which be 
appeared; . . . especially as, about this time, the reference to 
the paschal lamb was obvious to the hearers, as well as to the 
speaker.” Even the incorrigibly perverse Lange maintains 
here that rpoyew, used for payeiry, can only mean to eat, really 
and veritably.” Itis here however, in respect of this discourse 
in the VIth ch. of John’s gospel, that the figurative theory is 
most strenuously insisted upon, and most liberally applied. 
Dr. S. even refers us to v. 63., to prove by it the justness of his 
figurative interpretation ; thus only showing, that he has failed 
to discover the correct interpretation of this verse. The whole 
context shows, that it was designed to'set right the Jews, who 
so perversely and grossly misunderstood him, as though he had 
meant that they should eat him bodily as he there stood before 
them, and as an ordinary human being, such as they conceived 
him to be. Our Lord graciously condescends to rectify their 
error, and his words are obviously to be thus interpreted : what 
you understand me to mean, is not what I intend: mere flesh, 
flesh per se, as flesh destitute of spirit, which you think I am 
speaking of, that indeed can profit nothing, cannot make alive. 








* «Tanti hoc sacramentum est momenti, ut facile existimari possit, Jesum, 
ut proditionem Judae v. 71., et mortem suam, ita etiam S. Coenam, de qua 
inter haec verba certissime secum cogitavit, uno ante anno praedixisse, ut 
discipuli possent praedictionis postea recordari. Tota haec de carne et san- 
guine J. C, oratio passionem spectat et cum ea S. Coenam. Hine separata 
carnis et sanguinis mentio constanter.” 
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But how comes it to be overlooked, that in this verse the 
Savior does not, as elsewhere in this chapter, say : “amy flesh ?” 
Will any one affirm respecting Ais flesh, his body, ex agent 
«dév— it profiteth nothing? And if the Lord had said this of 
his own flesh, would he not have contradicted what he had, a 
few minutes before, said, when he told them directly, v. 5L., 
that his flesh was the life of the world? But when Dr. S. ex- 
plains this: “Here the Savior seems expressly to teach, that 
the literal eating of his flesh would profit them nothing,” how 
is it that he does not perceive that, if his explanation were cor- 
rect, this verse would just as clearly and positively teach, that 
the literal crucifixion of his flesh, the literal breaking of his 
body on the cross, would profit them nothing? If he insists 
upon his interpretation, on the grounds alleged, in the one case, 
he must, to be consistent, accept it in the other. Here then 
we say with Stier: “as regards these words of the Lord we 
protest, again and again, against all talk about ‘figurative forms 
of speech.’ We consider it entirely unworthy of the Lord, 
that ‘all these forcibly impressive, repeated, accumulated fig- 
ures should denote nothing more than the spiritual connexion 
with him,’” as says J. von Miller. In conclusion on this 
point, we translate Stier’s concluding remarks on v. 55. Afier 
insisting that day3cs, and not.as Lachmann prefers, daSzs, is the 
correct reading, he proceeds: “Away then, in the presence of 
this day3cs, with ali idealities, putin the place of Bpaccs, and 
xdorss paysty and avvew, and even in the place of sap§; and with 
all abstractions designed to explain the truth which is given in 
the words of Jesus, whilst, in reality, they detract from and 
enfeeble it. ‘The Savior certainly did not ordinarily speak in 
a manner so grossly corporeal, but had, on the contrary, at all 
times spiritual words for spiritual things; and when he spoke 
figuratively, he never did it in such a way that the figure was 
greater than the thing signified: with him figure was reality, 
as his own name is reality [Bild ist bei ihm Wesen, so wie sein 
Name Wesen ist.]. If it was here his design to be understood 
only in a spiritual sense, why did he not employ the express- 
ions so frequently used elsewhere, which are surely plain and 
strong enough, and why did he not retain as sufficient the 
more spiritual term: Bread of Life? Why does he speak also 
of flesh, and even of blood? In the word ‘Bread’ there was 
figure enough to make his meaning clear; but the words ‘flesh 
and blood,’ taken merely as a figure, could contribute nothing 
to the elucidation of his meaning. And when he moreover 
perceived, how greatly the Jews, and even many of his dis- 
ciples, were offended at his words, how imperatively did his 
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wisdom asa teacher, and his love, require that he should clear 
up the misconception, in such words, perhaps, as these: as ye 
eat meat (flesh) and bread, and thereby receive it into your- 
selves, so shall ye receive me into your hearts. — But, in the 
very face of the doubts of the Jews, he goes on to express 
what he had said, in still stronger language, and leaves them 
no other conclusion, than that they must eat his flesh and drink 
his blood. Nay he says expressly (emphatically) my flesh is 
(truly) meat indeed, and my blood is (truly) drink indeed 
daydcs [truly, used in each instance. T'r.]; and this is the re- 
verse of figurative and unreal.’ (Kapff, Communionbuch, p. 
74 sq.). Yes truly, as even Lange premises, without knowing 
what a sentence he thus pronounces upon his own subsequent 
abstractions: ‘he declared in a manner so concrete, so definite, 
the truth that with his flesh and blood he was the real life-bread 
of the world.’” 

We proceed now to present, in as brief a space as possible, 
the view which, according to our confessions, our church still 
holds and defends, respecting the union of the two natures in 
Christ, and the communicatio idiomatum, the communication 
of divine attributes to Jesus the Son of Man. Inno church 
has a profound, thoroughly scriptural, and perfectly consistent 
Christology been so fully developed, and so satisfactorily stated, 
strictly on the basis of revealed truth, as in ours: several dis- 
tinguished living divines of Germany have produced most ad- 
mirable works on the great theme; and among these none has 
written with more clearness, and more triumphantly confuted 
the objections of opponents, than Thomasius, in his “Beitrige 
zur Kirchlichen Christologie.” In order to exhibit this subject 
in all its fulness, it would be necessary to translate this entire 
work: but the dimensions, to which this article has already 
grown, barely leave us room for two fragmentary extracts, in 
which a great deal that precedes them is assumed to be now 
perfectly understood. He concludes his work, by presenting, 
under five distinct heads, the great truths which, tn the pre- 
ceding dissertation, he had completely vindicated against the 
objections of all sorts of opponents; the first exhibits in full 
the Scripture doctrine of the hypostatic union ; the second that 
of the communio naturarum ; the third that of the communi- 
catio idiomatum. We can barely make room for the second 
and third, marking them I and II. 


I. The Communio Naturarum. 


“Tf we consider, on the basis of what we have thus far fully 
ascertained, the person of the Redeemer, we have, in the first 
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instance, the genuineness (Wahrheit) of his human and divine 
nature. For fis human nature is perfectly homogeneous with 
ours. Sprung from our race, consisting of body and soul, hav- 
ing the properties of a creature [Kreatiirlich], capable of suf- 
fering, mortal : feeling, thinking, willing in the manner of men, 
but without sia. It is true that it does not possess the same 
originalness and independence [Urspriinglichkeit und Selb- 
stindigkeit] as the divine, but it has in the latter the principle 
of its existence and subsistence. And this constitutes the truth 
of our church’s doctrine of the éwzosacia. If the case were 
otherwise, we would, in the place of a Godman, have a mere 
man, of whom we could only affirm that he is enlighted and 
animated hy the divine. 'The objection, however, that in this 
way the hamanity is deprived of an integrating element of its 
being, particularly of personality, falls to the ground of itself, 
according to the view which we take of the subject. For an 
absolute self-dependence or independence is not, at any rate, 
an attribute of human nature, but it is in all its members, and 
in every respect, determined in its condition by God, and is so 
far from being impaired or infringed upon, by this want of self- 
dependence (Selbstindigkeit), that through this, precisely, it is 
what it is (dass sie gerade an ihr ihre Wahrheit hat.). Its pe- 
culiarity is dependent upon this, that it bears within itself a 
divine fundamental element of life. The same is true of the 
Redeemer, of whose life the Logos is the fundamental ele- 
ment. The only difference is this, that in him life is eternal, 
absolute, self-existent, and identical with that of the Father, 
noon, droyos r75 Cans, 1. John, 1 and 2. (6 Ocds royos, as the ancients 
correctly expressed it), 7 [wm duinds. John 5: 26. tyee Suny dv faved; 
whereas in us it exists as life from God, limited as pertaining to 
creatures [auf Kreatiirlich beschrinkte Weise], in a finite form ; 
so that therefore, his being and ours are really of a kindred na- 
ture, ours being spirit of his spirit, life from the fulness of his 
life. But do we not thus fall into the error of the ancient 
Apollinarism, which denied that the Redeemer had any hu- 
man personality? Not by any means. For that divine fun- 
damental element of life within us, whose union with our an- 
imal nature is alone competent to produce human self-con- 
sciousness, and to give it reality, to fit us for the knowledge of 
God and for conscious communion with him, and to effect 
these in reality, is not itself, in fact, either the one or the other 
of these, but the basis upon which they are developed. ‘This 
fundamental element of life [Lebensgrund] does not, in fact, 
develop itself, but man’s thought and will [Das menschliche 
Denken und Wollen] grow up, as it were, into it, and thus 
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only acquire their distinct character and their full import. Io 
a similar manner the divine Logos constitutes, in the Redeemer, 
the basis of his human consciousness, the possibility of a hu- 
manly thinking and willing me, without therefore being this 
itself, or subsisting as a second distinct consciousness along 
side of it; for he has, in his incarnation, humbled, emptied 
himself, and laid aside his divine consciousness, in order to re- 
sume it again in the form of the human. 

This humiliation [or exinanition] however, which consti- 
tutes him a real man, does not, on the other hand, in any 
sense infringe upon the reality of his divinity. Fr, self-lim- 
itation is nothing else than self-determination ; and when the 
divine Self determines itself to exist in a certain manner, or to 
operate within a limit fixed by itself, when it appoints for itself 
a definite mode or limit, it does not thereby cease to be the 
absolute. The creation of the world, the production of per- 
sonal beings with a free self-determination, together with the 
possibility of the fall, and the permission of evil; nay, the 
entire government of the world, in its patience and long-suffer- 
ing towards sinners, are all acts of self-limitation ; for here God 
abstains from the manifestation of his absolute power, without 
therefore giving it up; just as when, on the other hand, he 
punishes the wicked, and withdraws his blessing from them, 
he does not cease to be Love. But this divine self-limitation 
and self-humiliation [Selbstverleagnung] is preéminently dis- 
played in the entire scheme of salvation revealed in the Gos- 
pel, of which the incarnation is the central point. That to 
which the whole history of man’s salvation points, appears here 
in its highest perfection [tritt hier im hichsten Maase ein]. 
The Son gives up the fulness of his attributes, the relation in 
which he stands to the world as its Creator and Ruler, the 
Ioa elvar rs @e [the being equal to God. Tr.]; but only actu, 
[i. e., So far as their active exercise is concerned] ; he does not 
give up his divine being or essence. In laying aside his divine 
glory (8efa), he does not lose his oneness of being or essence 
with the Father. As to his essence he remains God, whilst he 
divests himself of the popo% Os — the form of God. 

If from this we proceed to consider, in the second place, the 
mutual relation between the divine and human in Christ, it ne- 
cessarily follows from the definitions given above, that we dare 
not regard the two as connected together externally, or in a 
manner merely ethical (ovrapea) ; for in this way the one being 
Christ would again become divided into a duality of persons ; 
or we would have to come back to that mere indwelling of the 
divine, which we have already rejected, as in itself utterly in- 
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compatible with the idea of the God-man. But an absorption 
of the human nature, or its transmutation into the divine, is 
just as much out of the question, as he would thus utterly 
cease to be essentially like unto us. The view which we are 
giving excludes, of itself, both these modes of representation. 
They are, in like manner, at variance with Scripture, and 
moreover, they rob the whole work of redemption of its signifi- 
cance and value. For if the divine and human natures in 
Christ are only externally connected, all that he did and suf- 
fered can be predicated only of his human nature, and ceases, 
as merely human, to have any redeeming value; but if the 
human has been absorbed by and into the divine nature, his 
human activity loses all its genuineness, and becomes a mere 
semblance or feint, as taught by the Docetae. In opposition 
to these erroneous conceptions (Nestorianism and Eutychian- 
ism), the distinctions and definitions given by our church are 
impregnably true: “In Christo duo naturae, divina et humana, 
in unitate personae dovyzvras et dzwpistws, inconfuse et insep- 
arabiliter conjunctae sunt. [In Christ, the two natures, the 
divine and the human, are united, in the oneness of his person, 
without confusion, and inseparably.] But the most weighty 
consideration is the oneness, the unity ; for, ever since the act 
of the unio hypostatica, it is entirely improper to ascribe to him 
two separate natures, a twofold consciousness, a twofold will; 
it is, on the contrary, One undivided person of the Godman 
(una indivisa persona), in which the divine and human na- 
tures so pervade each other, as that neither can be regarded, or 
so much as thought of, as existing by itself, i. e. alongside or 
outside of the other. (Unio arctissima, intima, realis.) And 
here the declarations of our Confessions claim our unqualified 
assent: ad integritatem personae Christi incarnati non modo 
divina sed etiam humana natura pertinet. (Form. Conc. VIII. 
11.) To the integrity of the person of the incarnate Christ 
pertains not only the divine, but also the human nature.]: 
again: nec adyos extra carnem, nec caro extra rdyos &e. [The 
Logos is not separate from the flesh, nor the flesh from the 
Logos.] But every abstraction, which seeks to keep the two 
natures separate, is obviously entirely wrong, because no such 
separateness is found in concreto: [in the actual person]. Even 
the analogy of body and soul, which it is usual to adduce, is 
utterly useless for illustrating this connection. It is too exter- 
nal. The well-known similitude of heated iron, which, at all 
events, is inapplicable to spiritual things, is equally useless. 
Only the relation of the human »:ixe to soul and body, or of 
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the Holy Spirit to the regenerated, presents a suitable point of 
comparison. 
Il. The Communicatio idiomatum. 

Such being the state of the case as respects the person of 
the Redeemer, it follows that the whole of his active life can- 
not be regarded as a double series of acts (ranspiring alongside 
of each other, or interlocking, like two cog-wheels; on the 
contrary, just as his person is a true, living unity, so also are 
his consciousness, his inward life, and his external activity to 
be considered as strictly integral, and belonging equally to both 
constituents of his being. For, (as we have shown above), 
the divine Logos has not reserved to himself a separate exist- 
ence, and hence also no separate mode of action, alongside of, 
or exterior to, the human, but has, on the contrary, conde- 
scended to enter, into this respect also, entirely into the form 
of humanity. And with this we have, at the same time, the 
possibility of a naturally-human development on the basis of 
the already given unio hypostatica, from which that oneness of 
life can be more accurately explained according to its particular 
manifestations. 

For, even as in every human being self-consciousness exists 
potentially from the beginning, but attains to actuality only in 
the way of successive development, thus also the Redeemer 
had not from the beginning a developed knowledge respect- 
ing his divino-human being (gottmenschliches Wesen). In 
childhood his knowledge and consciousness are those of a 
child. But, as the consciousness of his innermost nature grad- 
ually unfolds itself to his view, the consciousness of his divine 
Sonship, of his relation to the Father, and of his call to be the 
Redeemer of the world, discloses itself to him at the same 
time ; ina manner similar to that in which, with the progressive 
development of the spiritual elements of our nature, the consci- 
ousness of the relation in which we stand to God, and of our 
earthly destination, is disclosed to us. It is a process, therefore, 
in which the personality of the Godman is realized ; but this pro- 
cess does not first affect the communion between the divine and 
human within him; this, on the contrary, being given, it pro- 
ceeds from that which already exists, and only carries it onward 
to a state of consciousness. ‘This consciousness itself is not, 
therefore, to be partially regarded either as human, or as divine, 
but as integral (einheitliches), i. e. as divino-human.! 





‘ With the Redeemer, as with us, this development is mediately effected 
through the influence of the Holy Spirit, which affected him through all the 
divinely-ordered relations of his early life, and particularly through the word 
of his Father: there is here, however, this essential difference that, whilst 
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What is true of his consciousness, is therefore true also of 
his entire life and activity. This is, like the former, integral, 
divino-human. What he speaks, feels, and suffers in the per- 
formance of his mediatorial office on earth, — his sympathy 
with the misery of the world, his participation in the poverty 
and weakness of our nature, the conflict with temptation, his 
gtief and suffering —all these purely human acts are at the 
same time divine, because they proceed from the one person 
of the Godman. “Wherefore (“though made so much better 
than the angels”) in all things it behoved him to be made like 
unto his brethren, that he might be a merciful and faithful 
high-priest in things pertaining to God.” Heb. 2: 17.— 
“Though he were a Son [better: although he was the Son], 
yet learned he obedience by things which he suffered.” Heb. 
5:8. And therefore also the Scriptures describe his whole 
work of redemption at one time as the tpyov of the Son of Man, 
at another as the tpyor of the Son of God. They say : é xvpuos 
rzs d0&ns (designating his divine nature) is crucified, I. Cor. 2: 
S.—but also 6 ivds rs dvSpine ExaSer capxi. Luke 9; 22 sqq. I. Pet. 
4:1.; on the one hand they ascribe his sufferings to his hu- 
man nature, and on the other they derive its efficacy to atone 
for the sins of the whole world, from its being the suffering of 
the Son of God: Cf. I. Pet. 1: 19. 20. Matth. 20: 28. with 
I. John 1: 7. alua “Inos Xpegs ca vis rs @cx. Act. 20: 18. For this 
very reason we do not suffer ourselves to be at all disturbed by 
the oft repeated objection, that thus the divine nature in Christ 
is degraded into that which is human. On the contrary we 
teach, as the Scriptures do, not only a co-kuowledge, but an 
actual participation, a real sharing in the same feelings and 
sufferings on the part of the divinity of the Redeemer, in re- 
spect of the condition and sufferings of his humanity ,' nay, 
we regard this as a necessary consequence of the incarnation, 
and refer the entire significance [Bedeutong: import :] of all 
that he did and suffered, precisely to this, that it is divino- 





ours is at al] times passing through sin and error, his not only remained free 
from all pollution, but unfolded itself with a clearness and continuousness, 
virtue of which every moment of bis life, being animated by humble obedi- 
ence and holy love to God, contained within itself a living impulse to farther 
progress, so that, with Schleiermacher, we may regard The unfolding of his 
n-ne. from earliest childhood to the maturity of manhood, as an un- 

ken course of transition from the purest innocence to a perfect fulness of 
spiritnal strength, which is widely different from every thing that we call 
virtue. 


‘ The main force of the above-cited passages, Heb. 5: 8. — 4: 15.—5: 2. 


ef. II. Cor. 5: 19. with Hebr. 1: 3., rests entirely upon his suffering being 
that of the Son of God. 
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human.! We comprehend what has been said above, in this 
aphorism: What the Redeemer does as man he does also as 
God. 

But this truth directly includes within itself this other, that 
what he does as God, he does also as man. For, as the human 
life of the Son is actively manifested in and with the divine, 
so is his divine actively manifested only in and with his ha- 
man life. The light, the truth, the power of the Logos so en- 
tirely pervade and illumine the human spirit, that no separa- 
tion is here possible. What he thinks in his divine nature, he 
thinks at the same time in his human nature, just as his divine 
word is, in the strictest sense, human. Those manifestations 
of power, those acts which we are wont to ascribe, preémi- 
nently, to that which is divine in him; not only the miracles 
which he wrought in the days of his flesh, but also those far 
greater ones which he continues to work; the diffusion of 
light in the world (John 8: 12.), the victory over spiritual and 
physical death, the restoration of life (John 5: 21. sqq. John 
11: 25. 26.), the government of the church, the communica- 
tion of spiritual gifts and graces (Eph. 4: 8. sqq.), the bestow- 
ing of the bread of life (John 6: 51. sqq.), the raising of the 
dead, and the final judgment (John 5: 27.)—all these pertain 
also to his humanity, because they proceed from the one per- 
son of the Godman. The same being that suffers and dies, 
enlightens and animates the world—the same being that works 
miracles, shares also the poverty and the limited condition 
(Beschranktheit) of the flesh. So far as the Logos possesses 
and exercises the divine glory, to the same extent he possesses 
and exercises it also as Man. 

During the whole of his mediatorial activity on earth, how- 
ever, this possession was limited. It is only at the close of his 
earthly career, that it attains its full measure and completeness ; 
the glory, which the divine Logos had laid aside, is restored to 
him as the Godman, and thus, eo ipso, communicated also to 
his humanity.” 

We regret that want of space, as it forbade our presenting 
what precedes the extracts above given, prevents our transla- 





‘ It is usual here also to appeal to the relation between body and soul. It 
is common to say that, when the body suffers, the soul suffers with it, but in 
a different manner. It would, however, be better to urge this fact, that the 
soul can suffer (sympathize) with the body, without being violently [leiden- 
schaftlich] affected by this fellow-suffering. It can preserve, in the midst of 
it, its peace in God, its serene, equable spiritual life :— and thus also the 
divinity suffers with humanity, without losing its own eternal serenity. 
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ting the sections which follow, and in which the author shows 
how consistent, how unswervingly faithful to Scripture, the 
church has been throughout, in carrying out these views with 
reference to both our Lord’s state of humiliation, and his state 
of exaltation. We had designed in our own manner and lan- 
guage to discuss this entire subject in extenso; but, finding 
that we could not possibly condense what we had to say within 
a sufficiently narrow space, we abandoned the attempt. And, 
although the extracts above translated are only fragments of an 
extensive treatise, they are sufficiently complete and satisfactory 
to show what our church believes in respect of the great theme 
so strenuously assailed in the article before us. To offer such 
a statement seemed imperatively necessary, as Dr. S. shows no 
favor either to the doctrine of the hypostatic union, or that of 
the communicatio idiomatum, as taught by our church. — 
What, without the hypostatic union, his belief respecting 
Christ’s person and work can be, and what, according to his 
views, is to become of the whole doctrine of the atonement, 
is more than we are able to comprehend. We believe that, if 
the Scriptures teach any thing clearly, definitely and positively, 
they do thus teach the doctrine of the hypostatic union of the 
Divine and human natures in Christ. And we further believe, 
that from this doctrine, in connexion with the words of the 
institution, the view set forth in our confessions respecting the 
Lord’s Supper necessarily follows, and is, accordingly, dis- 
tinctly taught in Scripture. ‘As Christ is a divino-human 
person, he is, wherever he is, personally, entire, undivided, not 
merely as God, but also as man : and this is especially true re- 
specting the manner of presence, in which, as the exalted Re- 
deemer, he dwells and operates in his church.” Luther says: 
“Distance and space do not divide the nature in him, which 
certainly neither death nor all devils can tear asunder. Where 
you tell me that God is, there you must also admit the hu- 
manity to be, for they cannot be divided or separated.” To 
this position he firmly adhered, without wavering ; and this is 
the more to his credit, as he had strong temptations, which cost 
him great inward conflicts, to give up his views, because he 
well knew, that he could thus most easily give the doctrine of 
the sacrifice of the mass its deathblow. But he was not to be 
induced to do evil, in order that good might come thereby. “I 
confess,” he writes A. D. 1524, “that, if Carlstadt or any one 
else had been able to prove to me, five years ago, that there 
was nothing more than bread and wine in the sacrament, he 
would have rendered me a great service. I have, in this mat 
ter, endured severe conflicts, have striven, and turned myself 
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hither and thither, to find my way out, because I saw clearly, 
that thas I would be enabled to give the papacy the hardest 
knock; but 1 am held captive, and cannot get out: the text 
is too strong, and words do not suffice to strip it of its mean- 
ing.” He would not and could not yield to arguments of hu- 
man reason, because the power of God’s word, in the Gospels 
and in the I. Ep. to the Corinthians held him bound. And 
when the Swiss protested that it was a contradiction to say, that 
Christ is in heaven and at the same time in the Eucharist, he 
did not for a moment suffer this seeming incongruity to perplex 
him, but argued in reply, that “both must be true, because the 
Scriptures teach both.” Human reasonings, and objections 
invented by the ingenuity and wisdom of man, could not lead 
him astray, even when plied with passages of Scripture, which 
seemed to be contradictory. “The Scriptures,” he declared, 
“cannot contradict themselves ; and because, according to them, 
Christ’s body is present in the Lord’s Supper, it must be possi- 
ble.” And here we take, with him, our stand, leaving to oth- 
ers the foundations laid by human reason, if they please them 
better, aud afford them safety and peace. 

The author of the article before us now proceeds, in § 4., to 
present what he calls, ‘‘ The second tropical Interpretation 
(by Calvin.) With this we have no concern, as we are de- 
fending the doctrine of the Lutheran church; and although 
we find here sundry points that are open to criticism, we can- 
not spare room, and therefore pass on to what is announced to 
be “§ 5., The true, Historical and Pauline interpretation of 
the Words of the Institution..”” The arrogance, with which 
this rationalistic interpretation is put forward as alone true and 
historical, and even saddled upon St. Paul, would be ludicrous, 
if it were not so presumptuous. The great Apostle of the 
Gentiles would probably not have been very grateful for the 
compliment here offered to him. But let all this pass. There 
is, in this exegetical effort, a good deal that is irrelevant, or 
again, mere arbitrary assumption. ‘To the general position 
here taken, we have already replied on the preceding pages. 
We have seen, that the arguments advanced against the cor- 
rectness of the interpretation given by the Lutheran church in 
her confessions — against the strictly scriptural soundness of 
this interpretation, are feeble and untenable. We maintain 
that the Lutheran interpretation is the only consistently liberal 
one: that the doctrine of the perfect and inseparable union of 
the two natures in Christ, which constitutes the true basis of 
the doctrine of the atonement, involves equally the doctrine 
which we have been compelled to defend; and such being 
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the case, this “true, historical, and Pauline interpretation” is 
neither true, nor historical, nor Pauline. After all that has 
been said, it would be quite unnecessary to examine and criti- 
cise this exegetical attempt in detail. We shall notice only a 
few particulars, and then conclude with a brief statement of 
the Lutheran view of the Lord’s Supper. 

The Doctor begins with the passover, and insists that “it is 
the Lord’s passing over’ is equivalent to “it signifies the angel 
of the Lord’s passing over,” &c. We should really like to be 
informed how the slain and roasted lamb was to signify the 
angel: Exod. 12. says nothing of this kind. Referring to 
Exod. 12: 26. 27., he says: “No one imagines these words 
to mean: ‘T'he lamb that was slain at the passover, was the 
passing over of the Lord’s angel.’ All admit that “is” here 
is equivalent to signifies.” There are here several points 
which our author overlooks. The paschal lamb was slain as 
a sacrificial victim, and as such, eaten. It is not the lamb it- 
self which is called the Lord’s passover, but (as appears from 
Exod. 12: 26. 27.) the sacrificial meal or feast —the act of 
partaking of the flesh of the victim in the manner appointed,— 
the entire service, or, if any prefer, the sacramental rite; and 
herein is a true and unmistakable analogy between the type 
and the anti-type. And moreover, at the very time when that 
lamb was eaten, the Lord was passing over, and sparing Israel, 
so that the appointed rite exhibited a present reality. . 

Our author again urges the figurative nature of the words 
of the institution. In addition to what has already been said, 
we here merely transcribe a few sentences from his own trans- 
lation from Reinhard, in the first edition of Storr and Flatt’s 
Theol., vol. II. p. 330 sq., simply reminding the reader, that 
in that treatise the Dr. calls these views of Reinhard “lucid 
and philosophical.” “The context,” (says Reinhard), “affords 
us not the least ground for supposing them to be figurative, 
which would have to be the case before we should be author- 
ized to depart from the natural meaning of the words. In ad- 
dition to this, we should make decided tautology of Luke 22: 
19., by explaining figuratively the words ‘this is my body ;’ 
for their meaning would then be the same as that expressed by 
the succeeding words, ‘do this in remembrance of me.’ But 
that these last words are not an explanation of the preceding, 
is evident from the circumstance that they are given os a com- 
mand. The same remarks apply also to I. Cor. 11: 24. 25.” 
&c. Although Reinhard is not strictly Lutheran in his views, 
the reader may consult, with advantage, the pages which follow 
this quotation: we have not space for more. 
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Again, see our author’s article, p. 55 sqq. The entire ar- 
gument against the Lutheran interpretation, here derived from 
the breaking of the bread, is impertinent and entirely gratuit- 
ous. - That Christ’s body should be broken, was determined 
from the foundation of the world: when the Holy Supper was 
instituted, it was on the eve of being broken: if it had not 
been broken, the world would not have been saved; and, 
though the breaking of the bread signify, or symbolically 
represent the breaking of the Saviour’s body, this cannot prove 
that the sacrament is not, what the Savior and St. Paul say it 
is ; and as the Savior declares, that this sacrament is his body 
and blood, that in it communicants receive his body and blood, 
we must look upon all such interpretations as that before us, 
as arbitrary misinterpretations, and hold with Luther that in the 
eucharist “the real, substantial, or natural body and the real 
blood of Christ are present; and that the same. body which 
once was broken for us, the same blood which once was shed 
for our sins, and which now are glorified; not in the same 
form or mode, but in the same essence and nature.” 

Again: p. 56., 2. This whole argument, designed to show 
that commemoration is the sole design of the Lord’s Supper, 
is mere speculation, and not less absurd than if we were to 
argue that, because flame is designed to give light, therefore it 
cannot be intended to be hot, and to communicate heat. And 
as we have shown, that the literal interpretation given by the 
Lutheran church is alone correct, just and consistent, we can- 
not see how any further onus probandi can rest upon us, as 
regards the reception of the Savior’s body and blood by com- 
municants. Our author here loses sight entirely of the fact, 
that the sacrament is, according to the words of the institution, 
and the strong language of St. Paul, to be viewed under two 
aspects, objectively and subjectively. The objective character 
of the eucharist depends, in no wise, upon our viewing it aright, 
or duly remembering the sacrifice for our sins; but the sub- 
jective benefit, the unspeakable blessing which we. are to de- 
rive from partaking of the elements, depends upon our subjec- 
tive position, as worthy or unworthy communicants; as duly 
discerning the Lord’s body or not; as suitably remembering, 
or indifferently disregarding, what he suffered, how he died 
for our sins, all which is sufficiently obvious from St. Paul’s 
language, I. Cor. 11: 29.; although our critic, for the sake of 
supporting his argument, presumes to intimate, on p. 59., that 
communion and recollection are synonymous terms. How is 
it possible to place any reliance upon exegetical principles that 
adinit of such interpretations of language? A similar instance 
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of exegetical license we find on p. 58., in these words: “The 
Lord Jesus, the same night in which he was betrayed, took 
- bread, and when he had given thanks, he brake it and said, 
Take, eat, this is my body which is (or is to be) broken for 
you.” What are we to think of such interpolations? And 
again, p. 6L., he cites a number of Scripture-passages to show 
that his interpretation of “is,” as meaning “signifies,” is correct: 
and according to this principle of interpretation we must, of 
course, read: The Lord signifies my rock and my fortress — 
signifies my buckler — signifies the horn of my salvation — 
signifies my high tower. ‘The Lord signifies my shepherd, 
&c. &c. If these readings, substituted for the “is,” which, in 
every instance cited, denotes a great and blessed reality, can 
afford our author any comfort and edification, even so let him 
read for his own special benefit. 

There is but one point more, belonging to this “Pauline In- 
terpretation,” for which we can make room: it is the 3d, at 
the bottom of p. 58 sq. There is here a great glorifying over 
the words: “For, as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this 
Cup tov Savarov re Kupis xarayyéarere, ye do show the Lord’s death 
till he come.” Our author evidently imagines that this pas- 
sage, or rather his exposition of it, must put an end to all 
further discussion, by hermetically sealing the mouth of every 
cowfessional Lutheran. Among other things he says: “This 
declaration of the apostle is of incalculable value. The greater 
portion of the language of Christ is or may be figurative, and 
therefore admits of a diversity of interpretations,-and it may 
remain questionable which is their true sense. But this lan- 
guage of Paul is literal, nothing figurative about it, and there- 
fore in its import all agree. All admit that he designs to say, 
as ofien as ye celebrate this holy supper, ye commemorate, 
perpetuate the memory of, revive the recollection of the death 
of Jesus on the cross.” Now this is truly a most amazing af- 
fair. ‘The impression made upon us by this paragraph is, that 
the Doctor’s principles of interpretation are rather unsettled, 
or that he is unfortunate in applying them. For it so hap- 
pens, that it is precisely in this aspect, which these words of 
the apostle exhibits, that the eucharist is symbolical : it is here 
that the apostle’s language is figurative. Does Dr. S. mean 
that, by eating bread and drinking wine, we literally show the 
Lord’s death? If not, then he means nothing. In our hum- 
ble opinion this could be literally done, only if we had him 
bodily under our hands, and could nail him bodily to the cross : 
or, to say the least, if we could exhibit to men his lacerated, 
bloody, lifeless body, substantially, just as it was taken from 
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the cross. But we shall be told that xarayyéa.0 signifies to an- 
nounce, to publish, as well as to show forth. Very well. We 
put it to the common sense of all men to decide, whether eat- 
ing bread and drinking wine is the customary method, or (ex- 
cept when known to be specially appointed for this end) any 
intelligible method at all, of announcing or publishing to men 
that any one has died, and died a cruel and painful death. Of 
course we do not for a moment question the importance and 
significance of this act, the admirable adaptedness of the rite 
to show forth the Lord’s death, and the manner of it, among 
those who are instructed in gospel-truth: but does it tell any 
thing to those who are not thus instructed? It is precisely in 
this respect, and not as the communion of the body and blood 
of the Lord, that this rite is symbolical, and the language em- 
ployed to describe it, figurative, requiring to he fully explained 
to those who are not already acquainted with the gospel-his- 
tory and scheme. Even Dr. 8. enters into an explanatory 
paraphrase, in the last sentence above quoted, in which the 
announcing, publishing, and showing forth are overlooked, 
and the whole significance of the celebration is referred to the 
communicants themselves. 

The remaining matter here presented, and coming under 
the same category, has already been sufficiently discussed on 
former pages. As respects the precious specimen of exegesis 
commencing near the bottom of p. 62., we may safely let that 
stand to speak against itself: it needs no comment ; but if this 
mode of amplifying and paraphrasing Scripture is to come ex- 
tensively into vogue, and to be employed for the purpose of 
construing out of the Scriptures such doctrine as human rea- 
son or prejudice is disposed to cavil at, the sooner we burn our 
Bibles the better. 

In the view which our author presents in conclusion, of 
what he actually finds in the Holy Supper, we notice, in a 
very few words, only two points. Firstly: A spiritual pre- 
sence of the Savior as to his Auman nature, is nonsense: and 
the additional word symbolic plainly denotes that the author 
really meant no presence at all, so that he can safely omit this 
article, if ever he publishes a second edition of his confession 
concerning the eucharist.— Secondly: His “influential pre- 
sence” is condemned by the objection which he himself, and 
that unjustly, makes on p. 50-6., to the Lutheran view. — 
This influential presence amounts to nothing more than the 
influence of the ordinary means of grace, and has therefore 
again nothing particular to do with the Lord’s Supper. This 
mere praesentia operativa, borrowed from Reiahard and Storr, 
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has the entire letter and spirit of the words of the institution, 
of John VI. and of I. Cor. XI. against it. Whatever name, 
style or title may be given to the summary view of the Lord’s 
Supper, here alleged to be the most scriptural, nothing can be 
more certain than this, that the Lutheran church can have no- 
thing to do with it. 

That the Lutheran view of this Holy Supper involves a 
great and profound mystery, we not only admit, but we con- 
tend that without this there is no sacrament. If the oppo- 
nents of our scriptural view call upon us to explain this mys- 
tery, (and the idle demand is often made), we promise to make 
the attempt as soon as they have succeeded in explaining the 
smallest mystery in the natural world around them, e. g. of 
the development and growth of a blade of grass. ‘The reve- 
lations of God, in nature and in his word, are full of mysteries 
which no finite intellect can explain or fathom The scheme 
of redemption has vast and glorious mysteries in its wonderful 
doctrines, at which human reason is not to stumble, because 
it cannot guage and explain them, but which the soul is sim- 
ply to believe, that it may be saved. Among these glorious 
mysteries is the doctrine concerning the presence of our Lord’s 
glorified humanity in the eucharist, which we believe simply 
because the Scriptures teach it. That theologians should 
have employed the doctrines of the hypostatic union and the 
communicatio idiomatum, as clearly revealed in God’s word, 
to prove that the church has correctly understood the Savior 
and his apostles, was merely discharging a duty laid upon them 
by the efforts of opponents; but with this the mystery is not 
intended to be explained. In conclusion we therefore merely 
state, in the words of Sartorius, what the sacrament of the 
altar is to us. —“‘The Savior could indeed have been always 
and every where spiritually present with his disciples, in his 
divine nature; but this general, invisible, incomprehensible 
presence could not at all indemnify them for his peculiar, de- 
finitely circumscribed, human presence. Moreover it was not 
only as God that he desired to be present with them, but he 
also desired constantly to communicate himself to them as the 
Godman or Mediator, to give himself to them as their own, 
and to receive them into communion with himself. This 
could not be effected through that divine omnipresence. And 
therefore he appointed or established, in the Sacred Supper, a 
special divino-human presence of himself in his church, when 
he says, in the most explicit words, respecting the bread of the 
altar: “this is my body ;”’ and respecting the wine: “this is 
my blood.” By these same words he connects his invisible, 
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incomprehensible gracious presence, with the visible, compre- 
hensible elements of the bread and wine; so that, at the sa- 
crament, we are not to seek itin heaven or any where else, 
but precisely there where he has himself fixed it, i. e. in the 
elements of the Sacrament, in the bread and wine. Here 
then Christ is present for us ; not, however, merely externally, 
but he gives himself to us to be our own, our highest good, 
and communicates himself unto us, inwardly, as our Savior, 
through the participation of the elements. Not as though a 
transmutation of the bread and wine into his body and blood 
took place, as the Romish church teaches; by no means: as 
in the incarnation of the Son of God, human nature was not 
transmuted into Deity, no more are bread and wine converted 
into the substance of Christ; but as there, so here, there is 
only an intimate union, which is indeed supersensuous, but 
yet real and substantial, according to the promise of Christ.” 

And on this promise we intend to abide, for it abideth, and 
standeth firm and sure for ever. 


ARTICLE III. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 


By the Rev. J. A. Seiss, A. M., Camberland, Md. 


The history of the Jews from the Babylonian Captivity to 
the present time; comprising their Conquests, Dispersions, 
Wanderings, Persecutions, Commercial Enterprises, Lit- 
erature, Manners, Customs, and Forms of Worship, with 
an account of the various efforts made for their conversion ; 
Compiled from the most authentic sources, by M. A. Berx, 
with a Preface by W. C. Browntee, D. D. Third edi- 
tion. Puitapetpata: published by M. A. Berk. 1850. 
p- 510. 


Or Mr. Berk, who appears in this volume as both compiler 
and publisher, we know bat little. Dr. Brownlee, in the in- 
teresting little preface which he has prefixed to this history, 
calls him his “very dear Christian friend, a son of Abraham, 
both according to the flesh, and according to the spiritual cov- 
enant.” He is professedly a converted Jew, who has been 
visiting various portions of the country, endeavoring, by means 
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of public lectures, to enlist the sympathies of Christians in 
behalf of the blinded children of Israel. His book seems to 
have been written under a generous enthusiasm for his “kins- 
men according to the flesh,” as well as a commendable zeal 
for the once crucified Nazarene. It is an interesting little vol- 
ume, for the most part well written, and containing much val- 
uable and reliable matter, which is not to be found any where 
else in the same space in the English language. It does not 
evince much system or skill in the presentation of the many 
divers particulars introduced ; but it is an agreeable narrative, 
which will well reward every careful reader. 

But we have taken up this book, not so much for the pur- 
pose of passing critical judgment on it, as to take occasion to 
submit some reflections respecting the remarkable people of 
whose history it treats. 

The Jews are by no means an ordinary people, and theirs 
is an extraordinary history. In whatever light we contemplate 
them, they present a subject of unearthly interest and import- 
ance. Their origin, their institutions, their doings, their bless- 
ings, their crimes, their woes, their spirit, their hopes, all are 
full of interest and full of wonder. Christians, in their con- 
tempt and hatred for a race by whom the Lord of glory was 
crucified, do not always sufficiently consider or realize the sub- 
lime, sacred, and enduring associations which cluster around 
that abused, oppressed, and long exiled people. We some- 
times forget, that their history embraces the holiest and divinest 
antiquities of our religion; that their laws were the great pre- 
peratives for the triumphs of Mediatorial grace; and that 
around their scattered children there plays the twilight of a 
day more brilliant than any that earth has ever witnessed. We 
only too often forget, that whatever is most ancient and vener- 
able in antiquity — most sublime in the dealings of God with 
man — most glorious and afilictive in the history of nations — 
most noble in faith and moral excellence—most certain in the 
foundation of man’s highest hopes—all must be sought among 
the Jews, in their books, and their history. 

The Jews are not a people of the growth of yesterday. 
Running back as they do in a distinct and unmistakable line 
to Abraham, the great-grand-son of Noah, their rise and his- 
tory antedate that of all present divisions of the race. They 
were already a great and powerful nation when Egypt was 
yet considered the home of civilization, and Greece with all her 
classic fame was yet young, obscure, and barbarous. They 
rejoiced in national glory and renown, that never since was 
equalled, before Nebuchadnezzar in his magnificence filled the 
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throne of the once illustrious, but now forgotten Babylon.— 
Since they were first organized into a distinct family of man- 
kind, thrones, kingdoms, and famed republics have risen, flour- 
ished, and gone to ruin, whilst their proud subjects, mingling 
with foreign elements, have utterly lost their identity in the 
ever-varying current of human affairs. But the children of 
Israel still exist. Though without. a national constitution to 
bind them. together, and dispersed among all people, they are 
yet, in religion, manners, appearance, feelings, hopes, as really 
a separate and distinct nation as when David controlled their 
triumphant armies, or when Solomon and his court were the 
admiration of the world. 

Jewish literature, whilst it is mainly the oldest, is certainly 
the richest and most valuable that has come down to us from 
former generations. We sometimes talk exultingly of the sub- 
lime genius of Solon and Lycurgus—of Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle—of Homer, Virgil, and a hundred more whose names 
are household words. But before most of them were born, 
the Jews possessed a system of legislation, which is now the 
guide of all nations the most civilized and free ; a philosophy 
which never has been, and never can be set aside ; and a col- 
lection of poetry which has been reverenced and admired, 
above all others, by the greatest and best of men in all ages. 
The eloquence of Isaiah, rapt in the rushing visions of 
future glory ; the genius of Ezekiel, flashing its impetuous 
fervor as if with condensed lightning gleams; the lofty ima- 
gination of Jeremiah, now melting by its plaintive tenderness, 
now startling by its stern yet life-like truthful portraitures ; the 
sweet melodies of David, in which he poured out his heart, as 
well in the bitterness of sorrow, as in the importunity of prayer 
or in the ecstacy of praise; the wise expansive legislation of 
Moses; the enlightened and ardent philosophy of Paul, sub- 
limely comprehensive, yet beautifully practical ; and above all, 
the Gospel portrait of Jesus, so perfectly unique and sustained, 
so calm yet so sensitive, so majestic yet so simple, so Divine 
yet so full of human sympathy — these have thrown around 
the Jewish name an interest, which cannot be exhausted, and 
cannot die, until poetry and eloquence lose their charms, phi- 
losophy its authority, freedom its fascination, and religion its 
Divinity. 

The Christian’s indebtedness to the Jew might be illustrated 
in a thousand ways, and is such as can never be sufficiently 
repaid. From the hands of the children of Israel come all 
the privileges we now enjoy in the possession of the records 
of Divine revelation. All the holy men of old who spake as 
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they were moved by the Holy Ghost, and wrote their words 
for our learning, were Jews. Those, who with utmost care pre- 
served, and with scrupulous fidelity transmitted the Old Tes- 
tament through successive generations, were Jews. ‘The four 
Evangelists, who enable us to trace the footsteps of our blessed 
Master, to hang on the gracious accents of his lips, and to 
watch his miracles of mercy, were Jews. ‘The fervid Apostle 
of the Gentiles, whose Divine demonstration overpowers our 
understandings, rivets the anchor of our hope within the vail, 
and fans our glowing gratitude to Him who washed us in his 
blood, was a Jew. And even that “Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world,” was a Jew; for “he took 
not on him the nature of angels, but he took on him ¢he seed 
of Abraham.” Those, who first introduced and disseminated 
our glorious Christianity, were Jews. Those, who have done 
most for its preservation in the world, were Jews. And even 
the Reformation itself seems to have heen no little indebted to 
the Jews. Luther was so much assisted in the right interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures by the writings of a certain Jewish 
convert, that it has often been said, Si Lyra non lyrasset, Lu- 
therus non saltasset, [If Lyra had not piped, Luther had not 
danced}. There is not a statute that guides us, not an admo- 
nition that guards us, not a consolation that cheers us, not a 
hope that animates us, not a promise that rejoices us, not an 
assurance that sustains us, not an enjoyment in this life, not 
an expectation for the life to come, that does not in some way 
stand associated with the house of Israel. 

The amazing sufferings of the Jews, and their preservation 
under them all, whilst a subject of prophecy, and on that ac- 
count a distinct proof of our religion’s Divinity, is at the same 
time an astonishment and a wonder. Basnage says: “the 
preservation of the Jews, in the midst of the miseries which 
they have undergone during seventeen hundred years, is the 
greatest prodigy that can be imagined.” The Pagan systems, 
which covered the earth eighteen centuries ago, have entirely 
disappeared. ‘The Christian Church, glorious as she is in her 
list of martyrs, was greatly depressed and diminished by the 
persecutions which befel her; and the breaches made in her 
by these acts of violence were not easily repaired. But de- 
graded, and almost crushed as the Jews have been, and still 
are, in less favored countries than ours, oppression has never 
been galling enough to tempt them to forget that they were 
Hebrews, or to force them to compromise their time-worn wor- 
ship. ‘Though persecuted for so many long years, they yet 
exist, self-sustained and inextinguishable. Kings have em- 
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ployed the severest edicts and the bloodiest executioners; and 
the seditious mnultitudes, by murders and massacres, have com- 
mitted outrage after outrage against them still more violent 
and tragical. Princes and people, civilized and savage, Pa- 
gans, Mahomedans, and professing Christians, disagreeing in 
so many things, have united all the world over in the effort to 
exterminate them, but without success. Though for eighteen 
hundred years they have had no leader, no prophet, no tem- 
ple, no king, no country, no home, they still bear the same 
character, the same peculiarities they did before Vespasian in- 
vaded their sacred land, or Titus destroyed the loved Jerusa- 
lent. In spite of the ignominy and hatred which has pursued 
them in all places, they with their ancient faith unchanged 
still continue, whilst the greatest monarchies have fallen leav- 
ing nothing but their name. 


Amazing race! deprived of land and laws, 

A general language and a public cause ; 

With a religion none can now obey, 

With a reproach that none can wipe away : 

A people still, whose common ties are gone ; 
Who, mixed with every race, are lost in none! 


And their present position is one of singular importance.— 
Though scattered every where, and long kept down by per- 
secutions and sufferings too great for description, of late they 
have been rapidly rising to places of power, and at this mo- 
ment are exercising a decisive influence on the world. Their 
number is estimated at about five or six millions—being more 
than one for every two hundred of the entire population of 
the earth. They have among them, in various countries, 





‘ A correspondent of the Jewish Chronicle, vol. 7. p. 105, thus distributes 
and reckons the population of the Jews :— 


In the East, - - - - 7,000,000 
Poland, - - - - - 2.000,000 
Russian Empire, - - - 1,000,060 
Germany, - - - - - 75,000 
Low Country, - - . 90,000 
France, - - - - - 75,000 
England, - - - - 60,000 
Italy, + + = © © 200,000 
North and South America, - 100,000 
Mohammedan States, - - - 8,000,000 


Persia and Hindostan, - - 1,000,000 





Total, 14,600,000 


According to Malte-Brun there are 5,900,000 ; according to Bible Society, 
2,500,00 ; according to Catholic Magazine, 5,260,000 ; according to Groeber, 
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some highly cultivated and profoundly learned men, and oth- 
ers amazingly wealthy: Some of them are filling high posi- 
tions in church and state, in letters and politics. The most 
distinguished University of Germany, Halle, has five professors 
who are Jews. In Berlin alone tea professorial chairs are oc- 
cupied by Jews. A distinguished professor in London College 
is a Jew. Drs. Leo of Warsaw, Stahl of Erlangen, and Cap- 
adose of Amsterdam, are Jews. The minister of Finance in 
Russia, is a Jew. The chief minister of Spain, is a Jew. 
The late President of the French Council, was a Jew. Sev- 
eral of the principal French marshals, are Jews. Several of 
the most active and efficient members of the Parliament of 
Frankfort, for settling the Constitution of Germany, were 
Jews. The man who contributed most to stir up Venice, in 
its late attempt to throw off the yoke of Austria, and ruled 
with dictatorial power the once mighty city of Manin, is a Jew. 
It is asserted that the daily political press of all Europe is 
mainly under the control of Jews. Certainly not a few of the 
most powerful European writers, are Jews. In those recent 
revolutions which drove Louis Phillipe from his throne, shook 
the Pope from the alleged chair of St. Peter, and modified the 
whole political aspect of the old world, the Jews had an im- 
mense agency. And such is the position of certain well-known 
Jewish families in several European kingdoms, that if they 
were to withdraw their vast capital, empires would be crippled, 
and some of the mightiest armies and navies in the world 
would be powerless. With Jewish talent thus operating upon 
literature and the press, and Jewish wealth thus holding the 
politics of kings, and the movements of armies in a sort of 
dependency, the Puritan Recorder does not hesitate to credit 
the assertion, that the Jews are now exercising more influence 
in the world than they did under the reign of the most re- 
nowned of their kings. 

But it is only when we come to consider the future history 
of the Jews, the brilliant outlines of which are sketched by 
sacred prophecy, and pre-intimated by their rising condition 
and growing influence, that they appear in their true greatness 
and grandeur. And as the highest hopes of the church and 
of the world are wrapped up in their future destiny, it cannot 
be a matter of small importance to endeavor to ascertain what 
that destiny is. In such an inquiry the Scriptures, of course, 
are our only certain guide 





5,000,000; according to Pinkerton, 5,000,000; according to Hassel, 3,330,- 
000 ; according to Hoerschelman, 6,598,000 ; according to Rabbi, 4,000,000 ; 
average of the several accounts, 5,475,000. 
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Whatever else may be doubiful in the prophecies, to us at 
least two facts are as clearly and as emphatically set forth in 
them as any other doctrine in any other part of Sacred Scrip- 
ture. The doctrines of atonement and justification by faith, 
are not more distinctly and pointedly announced than they. 
These facts are: that the Jews, as a nation, shall be again re- 
stored from their present dispersion to their own ancient and 
covenanted land ; and that they shall yet be converted to the 
the Christian religion. 'These two facts are usually linked 
together, and it is almost impossible to quote passages referring 
to the one, that do not also refer to the other. But for the sake 
of perspicuity, we will treat of them separately. 

Nor do we rest the doctrine of the future restoration of the 
Jews upon mere isolated passages, which, on account of their 
isolation, might be regarded as equivocal, or be liable to have 
their force explained away. It is one of those unbroken 
threads which run through the whole texture of prophecy, 
from Moses down to Paul and John. There is hardly a re- 
corded prediction that at all concerns the Jews as a nation, 
which does not allude to their final ingathering into Palestine 
in the latter days. ‘This is one of the central lights in that 
starlit arch which God by inspiration has built, and which spans 
from eternity to eternity. Every divine seer, before and after 
Christ, alludes to it, and they all speak of it in a similar strain, 
and in the same significant manner. 

And if there were no other evidence to prove the future re- 
storation of the children of Abraham, we should not hesitate 
to maintain it on the ground of the original covenant alone. 
Look at it in the 15th of Genesis, where, by miraculous inter- 
ventions, “the Lord made a covenant with Abraham, saying: 
Unto thy seed have I given this land, from the river of Egypt 
to the great river Euphrates,” &c. In the next chapter we 
read again: “God talked with Abram, saying, As for me, be- 
hold, my covenant is with thee, . . neither shall thy name 
any more be called Abram, but Abraham , for a father of many 
nations have I made thee. . . And I will establish my cove- 
nant between me and thee, and thy seed after thee, in their 
generations, for an everlasting covenant. . . And I will give 
unto thee, and to thy seed after thee, the land wherein thou 
art a stranger, all the land of Canaan, for an everlasting pos- 
session.” To Isaac it was also said: “Sojourn in this land, 
and I will be with thee, and will bless thee; for unto thee, 
and unto thy seed I will give these countries, and I will 
perform the oath which I sware unto Abraham thy father.” 
(Gen. 26.) The same was repeated to Jacob, when the Lord 
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said: “I am the Lord God of Abraham thy father, and the 
God of Isaac; the land whereon thou liest, to thee will I 
give it, and to thy seed. (Gen. 28:13.) The land which 
I gave Abraham and Isaac, to thee will I give it, and to thy 
seed after thee.” (Gen. 35: 12). And Jacob himself testified 
on his death-bed : “God Almighty appeared unto me, and said 
unto me, Behold, I will . . give this land to thy seed after 
thee, for an everlasting possession.” (Gen. 48.). Here isa 
heaven-chartered grant of the land of Canaan to the posterity 
of Israel. It is an everlasting charter, and conveys to them 
a land for an everlasting possession. It is a perpetual thing, 
that never has been, and never can be revoked or reversed. 
Paul says, upon this very point: “For the gifts and calling of 
God are without repentance.” (Rom. 11: 29.) 

Notice now the extent of this country thus covenanted to 
the children of Israel. We have not: space hereto indulge 
our inclination to enter into the discussion of particulars. Dr. 
Keith in his “Zand of Israel,” has written most ably and sat- 
isfactorily upon this subject; and to him we refer those who 
may desire to see the whole matter discussed at length. We 
may say, however, that it is “a goodly land and large,” and 
by no means that contracted spot usually given as the ex- 
tent of the promised inheritance. It was to extend “from the 
river of Egypt unto the great river, the river Euphrates” — 
(Gen. 15: 18.) from “the Red sea, even unto the sea of the 
Philistines.” (Exod. 23: 31.) See also Numb. 34: and 
Ezekiel 47: and 48. From these passages it is evident, that 
the western border of the covenanted land commences on the 
Nile, at a point in the region of Cairo, and extends up the 
Mediterranean sea about 150 miles above Beyrout, to the 
mouth of the river Orontes; that the northern border extends 
from the mouth of the Orontes in a north-eastern direction 
along the Mount Amanus to the river Euphrates; that the 
eastern border follows the Euphrates to the Persian Gulf ; and 
that the southern border passes from the Persian Gulf along 
the Arabian desert to the Red Sea, and thence to the point on 
the Nile already indicated. These are the boundaries accord- 
ing to the original covenant which is unchangeable and ever- 
lasting. 

But it is an incontrovertible fact, that all the land described 
within these limits, never has to this day been in the actual 
possession of the children of Israel. It certainly did not fall 
into their hand in the time of Joshua. In the 13th chapter 
of the book bearing his name, we read, that “The Lord said 
unto him, Thou art old and stricken in years, and there re- 
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maineth yet very much land to be possessed ;” and went on 
to describe it. “In a few chapters further on we read; “And 
the anger of the Lord was hot against Israel, and he said, Be- 
cause that this people hath transgressed my covenant which I 
commanded their fathers, and have not hearkened to my voice, 
I also will not henceforth drive out any from before them of 
the nations which Joshua left when he died.” (Jud. 2: 20.) 
And even in the days of David and Solomon, that golden era 
of the Jews, when they were more prosperous and mighty 
than ever they were before or since, we read of some of those 
very nations whose lands were by name included in the ori. 
ginal covenant, as still in possession of their territory. “And 
all the people that were left of the Amorites, Hittites, Periz- 
zites, Hivites, and Jebusites, which were not of the children 
of Israel, whom the children of Israel also were not able ut- 
terly to destroy, upon them did Solomon levy a tribute.” (I 
Kings 9: 20. 21.) ‘True, as is here indicated, Solomon, as 
well as David, did exercise a partial dominion over these na- 
tions, and so over the entire territory within the land of pro- 
mise ; but it was a mere partial dominion over people whom 
they were unable to subdue or expel from the country. There 
was no possession ; and the only benefit ever enjoyed by the 
Jews of these countries, was a small tribute for a few years. 
We argue therefore, if the original covenant is ever to be ful- 
filled, it must be hereafter, by the return of God’s chosen peo- 
ple to their own land. And as that covenant is positively 
declared to be perpetual and infallible, the conclusion is cer- 
tain, that the Jews shall be restored to Canaan to take full 
possession of their “goodly land and large.” 

But “we have also a more sure word of prophecy, where- 
unto we do well to take heed.” Let the reader turn to the 
30th chapter of Deuteronomy. There we have a most ex- 
tensive prediction, embracing the whole period of Jewish his- 
tory, till the present and still future times. A complete and 
universal dispersion is there explicitly foretold. But along 
with this gloomy picture there is another of brightness and 
glory —a final and general restoration, such as has never yet 
been experienced. “The Lord thy God,” says the departing 
Moses to the assembled house of Israel, “The Lord thy God 
will ¢urn thy captivity, and have compassion upon thee, and 
will return and gather thee from all the nations whither the 
Lord thy God hath scattered thee. If any of thine be driven 
out unto the utmost parts of heaven, from thence will the 
Lord thy God gather thee, and from thence will he fetch 
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thee: and the Lord thy God will bring thee into the land 
which thy father possessed, and thou shalt possess it: and 
he will do thee good, and multiply thee above thy fathers.” 
(v. 3-5.) Now it is impossible to understand this of their 
recovery from Babylon; 1) because the Babylonish captivity 
was not a general dispersion—not a scattering “among all na- 
tions” and to “the utmost parts of heaven”; 2) because the 
restoration thus predicted is to be attended with their multipli- 
cation “above their fathers,” whereas the Jews never were as 
prosperous and numerous after the seventy years captivity, as 
they were before it under the reigns of David and Solomon ; 
and 3) because this prediction relates to “all Israel,” (Deut. 
29: 2.) whilst it was only the tribe of Judah that was captive 
at Babylon. 

Turn again to the 11th of Isaiah. All agree that this pro- 
phecy relates to the times of the Millenium, or that period 
when peace, rest, and triumph shall be the portion of the 
church, and all the earth be filled with the knowledge of the 
Lord. And yet it is here explicitly said: “And it shall come 
to pass in that day, that the Lord shall set his hand again the 
second time to recover the remnant of his people, which shall 
be left from Assyria, and from Egypt, and from Pathros, and 
from Cush, and from Elam, and from Shinar, and from Ham- 
ath, and from the isles of the sea, and he shall set up an en- 
sign for the nations, and shall assemble the outcasts of Israel, 
and gather together the dispersed of Judah from the four cor- 
ners of the earth. The envy also of Ephraim shall depart, 
and the adversaries of Judah shall be cut off: Ephraim shall 
not envy Judah, and Judah shall not vex Ephraim. But they 
shall fly upon the shoulders of the Philistines toward the west ; 
they shall spoil them of the East together: they shall lay 
their hand upon Edom and Moab; and the children of Am- 
mon shall obey them. . . And there shall be an high-way for 
the remnant of his people, which shall be left from Assyria; 
like as it was to Israel in the day that he came up out of the 
land of Egypt.” (v. 11-16.) 

Jeremiah lived in one of the wickedest periods of Jewish 
history, and prophesied up to the time of the Babylonish cap- 
tivity. Now let him also be heard upon this subject. “I will 
gather the remnant of my flock out of all countries whither I 
have driven them, and will bring them again to their folds; 
and they shall be fruitful and increase. (23: 3.) Behold the 
days come, saith the Lord, that’ they shall no more say, The 
Lord liveth, which brought up the children of Israel out of 
the land of Egypt; but, The Lord liveth, which brought up 
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and which led the seed of the house of Israel out of the north 
country, and from all countries whither [I have driven them ; 
and they shall dwell in their own land. (23: 7.8.) For, lo! 
the days come, saith the Lord, that I will bring again the cap- 
tivity of my people Israel and Judah ; and I will cause them 
to return to the land that I gave to their fathers, and they shall 
possess it. (30: 3.) Again I will build thee, and thou shalt 
be built, O virgin of Israel: thou shalt again be adorned with 
thy tabrets, and shalt go forth in the dances of them that make 
merry. ‘Thou shalt yet plant vines in the mountains of Sa- 
maria. (31: 4.5.) Behold, I will bring them from the north 
country, and gather them from the coasts of the earth, . . a 
great company shall return; they shall come with weeping, 
and with supplications will I lead them; .. for 1 ama Father 
to Israel, and Ephraim is my first born . . . ‘Therefore they 
shall come and sing in the height of Zion, and shall flow to- 
gether to the goodness of the Lord, . . and their soul shall be 
as a watered garden ; and they shall not sorrow any more at 
all. (831: 8-12.) And it shall come to pass, that like as I 
have watched over them, to pluck up, and to break down, and 
to throw down, and to destroy, and to afflict; so will I watch 
over them, to build, and to plant, saith the Lord.” (31: 28.) 
Turn next to the 37th of Ezekiel. In this chapter we have 
one of the most remarkable prophetic visions on record. A 
deep and wide valley spreads itself before the man of God. 
It seemed as if it had been the world’s burying-place, where 
the dead of many generations were deposited. Bones were 
piled upon bones in ghastly profusion, while not a symptom 
of life was any where to be seen. And as he stood gazing in 
melancholy astonishment, a heavenly voice addressed him: 
“Son of man, can these bones live?”? ‘The same voice com- 
inanded him to prophesy unto them; and as he prophesied, 
every bone began to shake with animation. The awful still- 
ness of death was broken by the noisy rush of reviving life. 
T'he dry, bleached and scattered bones, each instinctively 
sought its fellow, and came to it, bone to its bone. The 
sinews, and the flesh, and the skin came upon them ; and the 
millions lay before him, as if just slain in some mighty battle. 
He was ordered to prophesy to the four winds; and as he pro- 
phesied, each pulse began to beat; the new warm life started 
careering through every system; “and they lived, and stood 
up upon their feet, an exceeding great army.” What can be 
the secret of this vision? What mysterious and glorious resur- 
rection is here adumbrated? ‘To the careful reader the riddle 
is not without a key. The same voice which ordered the 
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man of God to prophesy, also declared: “Son of man, these 
bones are the whole house of Israel: behold, they say, Our 
bones are dried and our hope is lost: we are cut off for our 

aris. Therefore prophesy and say unto them, Thus saith the 

rd God; Behold, O my people, I will open your graves, 
and cause you to come up out of your graves, and ou 
into the land of Israel. (v. 11. 12.) »Behold, I will take the 
children of Israel from among the heathen, whither they be 
gone, and will gather them on every side, and bring them into 
their own land: and I will make them one nation in the land 
upon the mountains of Israel and one King shall be king to 
them all: and they shall be no more two nations, neither shall 
they be divided into two kingdoms any more at all: . . and 
they shall dwell in the land that I have given unto Jacob my 
servant, wherein your fathers have dwelt, and they shall dwell 
therein, even they and their children, and their children’s 
children for ever : and my servant David shall be their Prince 
for ever. Moreover, I will make a covenant of peace with 
them ; it shall be an everlasting covenant with them: and I 
will place them, and multiply them, and will set my sanctuary 
in the midst of them for evermore... And the heathen 
shall know that 1 do sanctify Israel, when my sanctuary shall 
be in the midst of them for evermore.” (v. 21 —28.) 

How graphically the final restoration of the Jews to their 
own land is here set forth! Some, indeed, have thought, as 
they were in bondage at Babylon at the time this prophecy 
was uttered, that it simply refers to their return from that cap- 
tivity. Bt it is impossible to confine all the circumstances of 
this vision to that event. ‘These bones are the whole house 
of Israel ;’’ but Judah alone was captive at Babylon. The 
subjects of this vision are said to be “an exceeding great 
army ;” but those who came from Babylon were only about 
fifty thousand souls. The restoration here described was to be 
attended by the union of the whole Jewish race under one 
king; but this was not the case on that occasion, and never 
yet has taken place. ‘The redemption here denoted was also 
to be perpetual — “for ever,” and the blessings accruing were 
to be “in the midst of them for evermore ;” but the Jews have 
since been dispossessed of their land, had their temple de- 
stroyed, have been scattered to ths world’s ends, and been 
made to suffer more severe and more lasting privations than 
ever were felt at Babylon. The prediction, then, in its ulti- 
mate and proper scope, must refer to some other and more 
magnificent deliverance, such a deliverance as has never since 
taken place, and is yet to be fulfilled. 
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Among the many passages which might yet be cited on 
this point, we will trouble the reader with but one more—one 
from the New Testament. It was an argument brought by 
the Jews against the Gospel in the days of the Apostles, that 
if Christ Jesus is the Messiah, having died as he did without 
fulfilling the clear predictions of a great and glorious kingdom 
over Israel, their hopes were lost, and God had forsaken the 

eople with whom he had entered into everlasting covenant. 
ut hear how Israel replied to that objection. “Hath God cast 
away his people? God forbid . . . God hath not cast away 
his people which he foreknew. . . . Have they stumbled that 
they should fall? God forbid: but rather through their fall sal- 
vation is come unto the Gentiles, for to provoke them to jeal- 
ousy. Now, if the fall of them be the riches of the world, 
and the diminishing of them the riches of the Gentiles; how 
much more their fulness? . . . For if the casting away of 
them be the reconciling of the world, what shall be the receiv- 
ing of them, but life from the dead? .. And they also, if 
they abide not still in unbelief, shall be graffed in ; for God is 
able to graff them in again. For if thou wert cut out of the 
olive tree which is wild by fature, and wert graffed contrary 
to nature into a good olive-tree; how much more shall these, 
which be the natural branches, be graffed into their own olive- 
tree? For I would not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant 
of this mystery, that blindness in part is happened to Israel 
UNTIL THE FULNESS OF THE GENTILES BE COME IN. AND 
so ALL IsRAEL SHALL BE SAVED; as it is written, There 
shall come out of Zion the Deliverer, and shall take away 
ungodliness from Jacob ; for this is my covenant unto them.” 
(Rom. 11: 1-29.) 
Add to this, the universal and unconquerable hope and ex- 
ectation of the Jews to return as a nation to their ancient 
fand. In all parts of the earth, this extraordinary people think 
and feel as one man, on the great issue of their restoration. — 
The utmost east, and the utmost west, the north and the south, 
congregations large and small, those who have frequent inter- 
course with their brethren, and those who have not, entertain 
alike the same hope. Dr. Wolff heard it from their own lips 
in the remotest country.of Asia; and Buchanan, wherever he 
went among thein in Judea, found memorials of their expul- 
sion from Judea, and of their belief of a return thither. Though 
they have seen the temple twice, and the city six times de- 
stroyed, their confidence is not abated, nor their strength gone. 
Without a king, a prophet, or a priest, for eighteen hundred 
years, this faith has sustained them through insult, poverty, 
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torture, and death. And now, in the nineteenth century, amid 
the triumphe of light and intellect full-orbed, both among Jews 
and Christians, we hear a harmonious assent to the prayer that 
concludes every Hebrew festival: “ The year that approaches, 
O bring us to Jerusalem!” And wherever there is an Israel- 
ite, his heart beats high at the mention of the city of David, 
and morning and evening he turns towards it and breathes his 
prayers so redolent with hopes of a coming redemption. 

And the signs of the times are equally significant. At this 
moment there are six synagogues, and ten thousand Jews in 
Jerusalem, and thirty thousand more in other places within 
the Holy Land. At this day the Rothschilds of Europe vir- 
tually possess Palestine; the foundations of the new Temple 
are dug ; twenty millions of dollars have gone from the United 
States alone for its erection ; and architects are on the spot de- 
signing the plan for the new residence of the Shekinah of 
Israel. These things speak more eloquently than a thousand 
tongues. ‘They tell a tale at which we cannot but marvel. 
And they add a plausibility to the position which we have 
assumed which amounts almost to the force of demonstration. 

And if it is sufficiently established that the Jews as a nation 
shall again be gathered and restored, that fact itself is enough 
to prove that they shall also be converted to Christianity. For 
it is written of Jesus, that there is appointed for him “domin- 
ion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and 
languages, should serve him’;” (Dan. 7: 14.) and that “the 
Lord God shall give unto him the throne of his father David, 
and he shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever.” (Luke 
1: 32. 33.) It is said of the Jews in connection with the pre- 
dictions of their ingathering: “And the Lord thy God shall 
circumcise thine heart, and the heart of thy seed, to love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul.”— 
(Deut. 30: 6.) “And in that day thou shalt say, I will praise 
thee: though thou wast angry with me, thine anger is turned 
away, and thou comfortest me. Behold, God is my salvation ; 
I will trust and not be afraid: for the Lord Jehovah is my 
strength and my song; he also is become my. salvation.” 
(Is. 12:1. 2.) “Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that I 
will raise unto David a righteous Branch, . . in his day Ju- 
dah shall be saved, and Israel shall dwell safely : and this is 
the name whereby he shall be called, Tue Lorp our Rient- 
rousness.” (Jer. 23: 5. 6.) “Neither shall they defile them- 
selves any more with their idols, nor with their detestable 
things, nor with any of their transgressions: but I will save 
them out of all their dwelling places wherein they have sin- 
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ned, and will cleanse them: so shall they be my people, and 
I will be their God ; and David my servant shall be king over 
them; and they shall all have one shepherd: they shall also 
walk in my judgments, and observe my statutes, and do 
them.” (Ez. 37: 23. 24.) “And so all Israel shall be saved: 
as it is written, There shall come out of Zion the Deliverer, 
and shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob.” (Rom, 11: 26.) 
All this is directly to the point, and conclusive beyond all ra- 
tional controversy. And thus we have set before us the two 
great facts, which Whitby says have been the constant doc- 
trine of the church of Christ, owned by the Greek and Latin 
fathers, and by all commentators he ever met with on the sub- 
ject. (Com. on Romans, Appendix to 11th chap.) 

And as we already see the first fruits of the restoration of 
Israel, so we also begin to see the putting forth of the fig tree 
with regard to their conversion to Christianity. There has in- 
deed always been “a remnant according to the election of 
grace” gradually brought to acknowledge and embrace Christ 
as the Messiah. But that remnant was exceedingly small. 
Of late years, however, it has been greatly augmenting.— 
There is now. much more willingness on the part of Israelites 
to hear and discuss the claims of Christianity than formerly. 
And it is asserted by the distinguished Dr. Tholuck of Ger- 
many, that more Jews have embraced the Christian religion 
within the last twenty-five years, than in eighteen hundred 
before. Christians are also awaking to a clear sense of their 
obligations and duties to the house of Israel, and are rapidly 
subduing and laying aside that unpardonable bitterness which 
possessed them for so many ages. There are, to our know- 
ledge, not less than thirteen large and efficient societies in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, whose professed and only object is 
to show kindness to the Jews, and to assist them in finding the 
true Messiah.! The operations of all of them have been 
crowned with most desirable results. And the conversions 
that have occurred have not been among the ignorant and 
more susceptible and reckless classes, but among people of 
high standing and conscientious integrity —men of cultivated 
understandings and high literary attainments — men who un- 
derstood prophecy, and were qualified to weigh evidence. 

But these efforts, though successful, and promising enough 
to warrant all that can be expended upon them, shall never 





' One at Berlin, one at Bremerlehe, one at Strasburg, one at Basle, one at 
Posen, one at Breslau, one at Frankfort on the Maine. one at Dantsic, one at 
Konigsberg, one at Toulouse, one at Dresden, one at London, one in New 
York, and others in other places. 
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secure the general conversion of the Jews. That shall not be 
effected until many of them have returned to their native land, 
and not without many notable miracles. After the temple has 
been rebuilt, a great part of the nation reinstated, and the ser- 
vice restored, there will yet be a day of trouble for Jacob.— 
Certain northern nations, most likely with Russia at their head, 
shall invade Palestine and fight against Israel. The filth of 
the daughters of Zion, and the blood of Jerusalem, are only 
to be purged by the spirit of judgment. (Isaiah 4., 10. ; Jer. 
30.; Ez. 38 and 39.; Zech. 12 and 14.) A great and terti- 
ble battle is to be fought. The Holy City is again to be be- 
sieged. ‘The Jews are to be disheartened and dismayed. But 
in the moment of dread and despair, just when the gloom is 
deepest, and the agony most intense, the Heavens shall open. 
A glory shall shine round them brighter than the fiery pillar 
that overhung them when Moses was their leader and Aaron 
was their priest. The Son of God —the Son of David shall 
appear. “His feet shall stand upon the Mount of Olives 
which is before Jerusalem on the east.” (Zech. 14: 4.) Israel 
shall see him, and by the wonders attending him shall recog- 
nize him as their Messiah and Deliverer. “And he shall de- 
fend the inhabitants of Jerusalem; and he that is feeble 
among them, at that day, shall be as David; and the house 
of David shall be as God, as the angel of the Lord before 
them. And the nations that come against Jerusalem shall be 
destroyed.” Then it is that “they shall look upon him whom 
they have pierced, and they shall mourn for him, as one 
mourneth for his only son, and shall be in bitterness for his 
first-born. In that day there shall be a great mourning in 
Jerusalem, as the mourning of Hadadrimon in the valley of 
Megiddon. And the land shall mourn, every family apart ; 
the family of the house of David apart; the family of the 
house of Nathan apart, and their wives apart ;” &c. (Zech. 
12: 8-14.) And these—these are the tears of Israel’s final 
penitence. This is that godly sorrow not to be repented of. 
Such is their conversion to Christ, like that of Paul their 
great type, (I Tim. 1: 16.) miraculous, sudden, and com- 
plete. And thus shall a nation be born in a day — born unto 
God through Jesus Christ. 

And from that hour there shall date a new era, and a new 
dispensation for the church of God, for which the present is 
only preparatory. Then shall begin those millennial scenes 
which have inspired so many hearts and sacred pens. The 
times of the Gentiles having been fulfilled, the last shall now 
be first. The latést to receive the Gospel—the house of Israel 
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shall then take the preéminence in the church and in the 
world. “In that day living waters shall go out from Jerusalem 
in summer and winter,” for she shall become the centre of 
the church. It is written: “The mountain of the Lord’s house 
shall be established in the top of the mountains, and shall be 
exalted above the hills, and all nations shall flow unto it. 
And the multitude of the people shall go and say, Come ye, 
and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the house of 
the God of Jacob, and he will teach us his ways, and we will 
walk in his paths.” Yea, Jerusalem shall be the centre of 
the world, the seat of universal empire; for it is written, 
“Out of Zion shall go forth the Law, and the word of the 
Lord from Jerusalem.” (Is. 2: 2.3.) “And it shall come to 
pass, that every one that is left of all the nations, shall even go 
up from year to year to worship the King, the Lord of hosts, 
and to keep the feast of tabernacles. And whoso will not 
come up of all the families of the earth unto Jerusalem to 
worship the King, the Lord of hosts, even upon them shall be 
no rain.” (Zech. 14: 16. 17.) “Yea many people and strong 
nations shall come to seek the Lord of hosts in Jerusalem, and 
to pray before the Lord; and ten men out of all languages of 
the nations shall take hold of the skirt of him that is a Jew, 
saying, We will go with you, for we have heard that God is 
with you.” (Zech. 8: 22. 23.) 

And just in proportion to the superior exaltation of the 
Jews in those days, shall be the good which they shall exert 
upon the church and upon the world. For asthey have been 
God’s peculiar people in time past, and have done most for 
the accomplishment of His purposes of mercy among man- 
kind, so they shall continue to be his people, and perform a 
high and brilliant part in the scenes of that glorious consum- 

‘mation of the Mediator’s plans to which we look, and for 
which we pray. It is written, as the house of Judah and Is- 
rael were a curse among the Gentiles, so they shall be a bless- 
ing when God shall save them. (Zech. 8:13.) “If the fall 
of them be the riches of the world, and the diminishing of 
them the riches of the Gentiles, how much more their fulness? 
. . For if the casting away of them be the reconciling of the 
world, what shall the receiving of them be, but life from the 
dead?” (Rom. 11: 12-15.) 

Nor need we be in ignorance respecting the nature of those 
offices of blessing which the Jews are then to perform for the 
Gentiles. They are to be the instruments of new revelations 
from God. ‘This is clearly stated, and necessarily implied in 
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many passages. The Law is then to go forth out of Zion, 
and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem ; and of course such 
laws and communications as we do not now possess. The 
multitude of people are to come to Jerusalem, saying, “the 
Lord will teach us his ways.” (Is. 2.) Upon this point there 
is no room for doubt, for it is the spirit of all the prophecies. 
The Jews are also to become the great agents in the universal 
conversion of all the Gentile nations. For as their casting 
away was the riches of the Gentiles, their ingathering shall be 
no less than life from the dead. And above all, they are to 
be the consecrated instruments in the overthrow of that party 
and sectarian spirit which now reigns in Christendom, and the 
union of all believers into one great compact which shall 
finally embrace the whole world. It is written, “In that day 
the Lord shall be King over all the earth, and there shall be 
one Lord, and his name one ;” (Zech. 14: 9.) “and they all 
shall. have one shepherd.” (Ez. 37: 24.) And sick as think- 
ing men are of the diversities and divisions that now mar the 
church, there is no expedient that they can devise that at all 
promises to heal them. Our entire hope in this respect stands 
connected with the conversion of the Jews, and, through them, 
with new revelations in the latter days. World’s conventions 
may adopt a few meager points of agreement between a few 
parties ; but that is all. The partition walls still stand, high 
and thick as ever; and many are not at all embraced in the 
pretended concord. Abandonment of creeds for the Bible 
without note or comment, may serve to hide chasms under 
some fair but deceitful name; but it must ultimately lead to 
the annihilation of all church-organizations, and of all that is 
distinctive in Christianity. There is no light now on earth by 
which Protestants and Roman Catholics are to be made one. 
There has never been a feasible plan presented by which the 
various sects claiming to be Protestant can be united. And 
there is no known principle on which to found the hope that 
ever the church of God shall assume its proper unity under 
the present dispensation. ‘There must first be an entire revo- 
lution. There must be more light than we at present have. 
And another people, free from all present prejudices, and un- 
der the direct guidance of the great Head of the Church, must 
have control of her affairs. ‘Thus, and thus only shall the 
wood, hay, and stubble, which men in their weakness and 
vanity have mixed with the silver, gold, and precious stones, 
disappear. The renovating fires shall first be revealed, and 
then in millenial glory the church shall come forth adorned 
in all her beauty. Here we rest our hope. Here we fix our 
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trust. Here is the source of our consolation. Neither shall 
we be afraid or ashamed to speak for Jacob, or to bless and 
exalt the children of Israel. For it is written, They that love 
Jerusalem shall prosper. They that bless her shall be blessed. 
They that curse her shall be cursed. 


eee 


We would yet add, in the form of a supplementary note, a 
collection of promises concerning the calling of the Jews, and 
the glory attending them in the latter days, from Powel’s Con- 
cordance, published in 1673. —“I. The Jews shall be gath- 
ered from all quarters of the earth where they are now scat- 
tered, and brought into their own land. For this see Isaiah 
11: 11., 27: 12. 13., 43: 5. 6., 49: 11. 12., 60: 4.; Jeremiah 
3:18., 16: 14. 15., 23: 3., 30: 10., 31: 7-10., 32: 37.; 
Hosea 11: 10. 11.; Zephaniah 3: 10.; Zechariah 8: 7. 8., 
10: 8. 9. 10. 


“II. They shall be carried by the Gentiles to their place ; 
who shall join themselves with the Jews, and become the 
Lord’s people. Isaiah 49: 22., 14: 2., 60: 9., 66: 18-20., 
2: 2-4.; Jeremiah 3: 17., 16: 19.; Ezra 47: 22. 23.; Micah 
5:3.; Zechariah 2: 11., 8: 20-23. 

III. Great miracles shall be wrought when Israel is restored, 
as formerly when they were brought out of Egypt: viz. —1) 
Drying up of the river Euphrates. Isaiah 11: 15. 16.; Zech- 
ariah 10: 11.; Revelation 16: 12. ; Hosea 11: 15. ; Micah 7: 
15. 2) Causing rivers to flow in desert places. Tsaiah 12: 
17-19., 48: 20. 21., 43: 19. 20. 3) Giving them prophets. 
Isaiah 66: 18 - 21.; "Hosea 12: 9. 10. 4) Appearance of the 
Lord Christ at the head of them. Isaiah 35: 4., 52: 12., 58: 
8.; Hosea 1: 10. 11.; Micah 2: 12. 13. 


“IV. The Jews, "EMS restored and converted to the faith 
of Christ, shall be formed into a state, and have judges and 
counsellors over them as formerly ; The Lord Christ himself 
being their King, who shall then also be acknowledged King 
over all the earth. Isaiah 1: 26., 60: 17.; Jeremiah 53: 4. 
30: 8. 9. 21.; Hosea 3: 5., Ezekiel 34: 23. 24., 37: 24. 25.; 
Isaiah 54: 5.; Obadiah Q1.; Zechariah 14: 5- 9.; Psalms 
22: 27. 28. 

“V. They shall have the victory over all their enemies, and 
all kings and nations of the earth shall submit unto them. 
Isaiah 11: 13. 14., 14: 1.2., 41: 14-16., 49: 23., 60: 12., 
25: 10-12; Joel 3:7.8.19. 20. ; Obadiah 17: 18. ; Micah 
1: 6-13., 5: 5-7., 7: 16. 17.; Zechariah 2: 13., %: ‘13- 16., 
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10: 5. 6., 12: 6.; Numbers 24: 17.; Isaiah 60: 10-16., 66: 
19. 20. 

“VI. The Jew, restored, shall live peaceably, without being 
divided into two nations, or contending with one another any 
more. Isaiah 11: 13. 14, 14: 1. 2.; Jeremiah 13: 18., 
50: 4.; Ezekiel 37: 21. 22.; Hoseal: 11. They shall be 
very numerous, and multiply greatly. Isaiah 27: 6., 44: 3, 
4.,49: 18-21, 54: 1-3, 61: 9.; Jeremiah 23: 3, 30: 18- 
20,31: 27; Ezekiel 31: 37, 38. They shall have great 
peace, safety, and outward temporal prosperity. Isaiah 
32: 16-18, 33:24, 54: 13-17, 60:18, 21; Jeremiah 23: 
3-6, 30: 10, 31 : 34-40, 33: 6-9, 50: 19, 20; Joel 3: 17, 
18; Micah 7: 18-20; Zeph. 3:13; Zecheriah 3: 9, 10. 
They shall be very glorious, and a blessing to the whole earth. 
Isaiah 19 : 24, 25, 61:9; Jeremiah 33:9; Ezekiel 34: 26; 
Zephaniah 3:19; Zechariah 8: 13. 

“VII. The land of Judea shall be made eminently fruitful, 
like a Paradise, or the garden of God. Isaiah 29:17, 35: 1- 
9, 51: 3,16, 54: 11-13, 55: 12,13, 60: 13-17, 65: 25; 
Ezekiel 34 : 26, 27, 36: 26; Joel 3: 18; Amos 9: 13, 14. 

“VIII. Jerusalem shall be rebuilt, and after the full restora- 
tion of the Jews, shall never be destroyed, nor infested with 
enemies any more. Isaiah 52: 1, 26: 1, 60: 18, 23: 6; 
Joel 3:17; Obadiah 17.; Zechariah 14: 10, 11; Jeremiah 
31: 38-40; Ezekiel 38: 11. 

“TX. A little before the time of the Jews’ call and con- 
version, there shall be great wars, confusion and desolation 
throughout all the earth. Isaiah 34.: Joel 3: 1-10; Zeph. 
3:8,9; Ezekiel 28: 25,26; Haggai 2: 21-23; Jeremiah 
30: 7-10; If Chronicles 25: 3-7. So that we may say, as 
Balaam did, prophesying of that very time : “Alas! who shall 
live when God doeth this !”” Numbers 24 : 23.” 


ARTICLE IV. 


THE PROTESTANT PRINCIPLE IN ITS RELATIONS. 


Translated from the German of Thomasius, by C. Philip Krauth. 


Ar the same time with the controversy in regard to good 
works, the Synergistic arose, to which we will now address our- 
selves. ‘This too has an intimate connexion with the Interim, 
but its more immediate cause was the change in Melanchthon’s 
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views concerning free will and its relations to the gracious in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit, which had occurred since 1536. 
Itis notorious that Luther and Melanchthon, at the commence- 
ment of the Reformation, not only taught the total inability of 
man to do good, but denied entirely free agency. Luther says 
in the work De Servo arbitrio: There is no contingency in 
human actions, omnia necessario fiunt et immutabiliter si Det 
voluntatem spectes, although the appearance is against it. 
Later he turned entirely away from predestination and re- 
stricted himself, waving the speculative, to the practical, with 
which he was alone interested from the commencement.— 
There are numerous passages cited, particularly from his Com- 
mentary on Genesis, which prove this. Melanchthon expressed 
himself more strongly in the first edition of the doci, in the 
year 1521, and in other writings. ‘There is no freedom in 
externals, much less in internals; jurta praedestinationem 
omnia eveniunt in omnibus creaturis, tollit itaque omnem lib- 
ertatem voluntatis nostrae divina praedestinatio. The notion 
of permission itself is untenable; for it is God who does all 
the works of man, good and bad. Thus till 1526. From 
that time Melanchthon changed his views. Partly the con- 
troversy of Luther with Erasmus, partly the frightful results 
of the doctrine of predestination, and continued study of the 
Scriptures determined him to abandon his former ground. He 
was now convinced, that God can neither will nor do any evil ; 
he ascribes to mana certain degree of liberty in outward things; 
but in spiritual matters, he can do nothing ; God must do every 
thing. Man can hear the word and not resist it, but the Holy 
Ghost is the causa efficiens of actual conversion.. The Auw- 
gustana was written on this basis. 

But Melanchthon went farther and modified his views con- 
siderably in the second edition of the Loci, in the year 1535. 
Without lessening the sinful corruption or denying the necessity 
of divine grace, he ascribed now an active although small par- 
ticipation to the human will in the production of conversion. 
He here lays down three causes of conversion: the divine word, 
the Holy Ghost and the human will, voluntas humana, non sane 
ociosa sed repugnans infirmitati suae. More explicit in the 
editions of the years 43 and 45: voluntas humana, assentiens 
nec repugnans verbo Dei ; most clearly in the editions of 
1548: liberum arbitrium est in homine facultas adplicandi 
se ad gratiam. Man cannot cure or convert himself — the 
Holy Ghost must do it; but he has the capacity to hold him- 
self prepared for his operations, and to concur in the act of 
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conversion, quamvis languide. It takes place praecedente 
gratia, comitante voluntate.* 

This view was embraced by the entire school of Melanch- 
thon since the Interim. It was likewise touched in this and 
argued in regard to the general discrepancies which existed. 
But special proceedings did not occur till 1555 at Jena. The 
Wittenberg Professor, Prerrincer, had in propositions de 
libero arbitrio, coinciding with Melanchthon, said, “That man 
in his conversion is not like a statue, that he is not excluded 
from the work of his salvation, but must be present and do 
his part,”* and thus taught an active codperation (Synergie) 
of 2 2 human will. On the other hand Armsdorf was aroused, 
as was his wont, and accused Pfeffinger of Pelagianism, which 
he however indignantly denied. ‘Then appeared Matth. F'la- 
cius, who not only accused him but the whole Wittenberg 
school of error. ‘This school retaliated, and thus was origin- 
ated a heated controversy, which was carried on in the worst 
manner, when suddenly the matter took another turn. 

Vicrortnus Stricex, Professor in Jena, came out in 1559 
on the Synergistic side. On his refusal to subscribe the Con- 
futationsbuch,* his dissent was made public, and the war was 
carried into the camp of the Orthodox. The Saxon Dukes 
sought to suppress the matter by force ; Strigel was imprisoned, 
then set at liberty, and the celebrated Colloquium at Weimar, 
between him and Flacius, was arranged in the year 1560, from 
the 2d to the 8th of August. ‘This disputation did not settle 
the matter, but we will not go into detail, (see Salig III, 587 
and Plank IV, 3.) it brought out, however, that which was 
prominent.¢ 

Properly to appreciate it, we must look first at the points, 
from which these divines proceeded; it was not the same on 
both sides. Flacius considered himself bound to assert the 
total inability of the natural man to good on the one hand, 





* He only uses the expression Mitwirken (co-working) once. 

2 Spiritus s. movens per verbum Dei et voluntas non repugnans sed ut- 
cunque jam moventi spiritui s. obtemperans et simul petens auxilium. 

3In this synergism was positively rejected: Fugiamus ac detestemur 
dogma eorum, qui argute philosophantur, mentem et voluntatem hominis in 
conversione seu renovatione esse ovvepyov seu Causam concurrentem, 
cum et Deo debitum honorem eripiat et suos defensores, ut Augustinus 
inquit, —— temeraria confidentia labefactet. 

4 Acta Disputationis de peccato originali et libero arbitrio etc. 1562 ( 1563.) 
From these, and not from the later declaratio (in Schlusselburg V, 88 ff. and 
in Otto: de Victor. Strigelio hberioris mentis in ecclesia luth. vindice Jen. 
1843, p. 59) is the true doctrine of Strigel to be drawn ; in the last he is less 
explicit. 
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and on the other the power of divine grace; that in the work 
of conversion, it did every thing, that to it alone was the honor 
due, to the exclusion of all human merit, this isthe point from 
which he always starts and to which he constnaily. returns. 
Vict. Strigel is concerned about the truth of human self-deter- 
mination in conversion. Both therefore assert an actual item 
of Evangelical truth, both are right in defending their stand- 
point with the utmost energy ; for it is the two equally valid 
sides of a point, in the defence of which they separated. — 
The question presents itself, whether and to whet extent each 
succeeded, in harmonizing his view with antagonistic. We 
see that it is the most difficult problem of the plan of salvation 
that is here brought into view; can we be surprised, if in 
these controversies there was no perfect solution, as in its inner 
nature it is mysterious? We will be satisfied if only. a few 
strong points are settled. We would entirely misunderstand 
the controversies if we, as is common, regarded them as an 
expression of the opposition between the rigid church and the 
opposite tendency. For Flacius can only in part be consid- 
ered the representative of the first, whilst he was in the doc- 
trine of original sin in opposition to it, and soon experienced 
its reaction. 


We will unravel the doctrine of both the litigants. 


a) Victorinus Strigel follows in general the views of Me- 
lanchthon. He is not a Pelagian, not a Semipelagian in the 
ordinary sense. He embraced the doctrine of the church in 
regard to original sin ; he conceded, that the natural man can- 
not turn himself to God by his own reason and without the 
aid of the Holy Ghost: afirmo, hominem naturalibus viribus 
sine filio Dei, . . dante spiritum sanctum ne quidem incho- 
are posse veram et salutarem conversionem ad Deum (th. 3); 
but he does not admit that it takes place without the will of 
man ; neither by force nor by magic (operatio spiritus sancti 
non excludit voluntatem ). God deals with man, not as an im- 
personal object, but as a person when he operates on him by 
his Spirit; he takes into account his will, which has the power 
of self-determination, he operates upon it in accordance with 
its nature, not in such a manner as to destroy or pass it by.' 
On this account Strigel insists upon a discrimination between 
the manner in which an unconscious creature destitute of a 





‘ Ipsum velle (seu bonum seu malum) quod ad substantiam attinet, semper 
est voluntatis, quia voluntas sic est condita, ut possit velle aut non; et hoc 
habet ex creatione, ut possit velle aut non sine coactione, etiamsi erret quod 
ad ordinem objectorum, sine coactione, p. 101. 
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will (agens naturale) works, and that in which man (agens 
liberum) endorsed with a free will acts (modus agendi ).— 
However profoundly corruption has penetrated into his heart, 
darkened his understanding and enslaved his will, this modus 
agendi, this aptitudo naturalis remains, because it is an in- 
tegral part of human nature, est substantia hominis. Summa 
assertionis meae haec est : peccato originali non omnino tolli 
et aboleri sed depravari tantum liberum arbitrium, p. 49.' 
And as it results from the nature of the will to operate differ- 
ently from physical nature, differently e. g. from the light of 
the sun, the vivifier of the earth, thus God operates differently 
upon him from what he does upon such objects, not as upon 
a stone or aclod, not per coactionem (which is not possible*), 
but as upon an agens liberum,—so that the individual him- 
self unites in it (“hominie intelligente et volente”’*). 

It is evident that Strigel is thus far right; the more as his 
opponent starts with a view of original sin which approximates 
Manicheanism, threatens to destroy the salvability of man (see 
below), and leaves him nothing but an active resistance of 
grace.* 

But Strigel did not stop at this point. He connects with 
this aptitudo naturalis a power to do good. Although he, for 
instance, frequently distinguishes between velle and bonum 
velle, and denies the last to the mere natural man (p. 24. 101), 
but he dees not consider man so much dead to spiritual things 
(ad spiritualia) as diseased ; the natural power for good is not 





‘ P. 22. Peccatum originis significat arava i. e. depravationem 
omnium virium hominis, sed nequaquam significat navoreSpiar i. e. 
totalem interitum vel substantiae hominis, vel proprietatum quae discernunt 
hominem a bestiis et ab omnibus creaturis. Necesse est enim reteneri dis- 
crimen inter liberum agens et naturaliter agens, quo sublato tollitur discrimen 
inter Deum et plurimas creaturas quae agunt naturaliter. Comp. p. 117: 
Modus agendi est voluntas. 

2 P. 82. Voluntas non potest cogi. Ubi est necessitas, ibi non est liber- 
tas, ubi non est libertas, ibi non est voluntas. Si posset cogi voluntas, non 
esset voluntas, sed potius noluntas. Comp. part. p. 25. 73. 176. 


3 Etsi Deus est efficax in voluntate efficaci ratione, qua flectitur voluntas 
ad obedientiam Christi, tamen hic assensus non est coactus, expressus aut 
extortus, sed est liber assensus. God does not impress faith in the soul as 
man does a seal on wax. p. 232. 


4 In the assertion of this modus agendi the opposition of Strigel to Flacius 
lies, but not at all against the doctrine of the church; for the Concordien- 
formula merely denies the modus agendi aliquid, quod sit salutare, and the old 
theologians say unhesitatingly : Libertas adsignatur arbitrio, habito respectu 
ad modum agendi, quia talis est, ut voluntas, quatenus talis, libere agat h. e. 
non cogatur externo motu, nec ex naturali instinctu solum agat sed sponte 
sua seu interno motus principio aliquid vel amplectatur vel rejiciat. Hoc 
sensu liberum et voluntarium sunt synonyma. Paut GERHARD. 
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entirely lost, but only bound by sin, bound and restrained, so 
that it can certainly do nothing out and of itself sine spiritu s. ; 
but when (not after, it is freed by the Holy Spirit through the 
word, awakened, roused, it becomes active and contributes to 
conversion, although languidly, (in conversione cooperatur ; 
uteunque assentitur). ‘This is the codperation (Synergie) of 
the human will. It may be compared, says Strigel, and this 
illustration shows his view more clearly, to the magnet, which, 
rubbed with the juice of garlic, ceases to attract iron, but freed 
from this obstruction, at once manifests its power of attraction : 
ita —remoto hoc impedimento i. e. peccato orig., et sanato 
per filium Dei, redit natura ad suam proprietatem, p. 23.* 
According to this, the human will certainly without the aid of the 
Holy Spirit cannot commence conversion (initia conversionis 
non tribuo nostris viribus ; gratia\Dei nos praevenit ;) but it 
does not oppose,* is not entirely passive (“more passive than 
active” p. 232), but voluntas mota et adjuta a spiritu sancto 
adsentitur verbo. 

But this did not exhaust the main point. For all this Fla- 
cius could admit but in a different sense from Strigel. He did 
not, on the one hand, deny that liberum arbitrium remained 
after the fall, and that conversion occurs in the will (p. 22. 23. 
73.) ; whilst on the other hand he asserted very positively, that 
after conversion a concurrence of the renewed human will 
(or rather newly bestowed) commenced with the Holy Spirit ; 
he was willing to admit what Strigel said in regard to Syner- 
gism in reference to the converted, but not of the act, and of 
the production of conversion ;* and this made it necessary 
more accurately to define conversion. Strigel understood by 
it, not only the beginning of a change of heart and faith (initia 
Jfidei), but the whole process of sanctification through life 





* Comp. the passages from other writings of Strigel in Schlasselb. V. 454, 
e. g.: Voluntas non sit ignava, sed velit aliquo modo obedientiam.—Voluntas 
et cor, non omnino repugnans, sed expetens consolationem divinam, cum 
quidem a spiritu s. adjuvatur. 


2 This is a constantly recurring assertion of Strigel; p. 232. p. 40 from 
it is at once seen, that he had thoroughly understood the old nature and con- 
sidered original sin as something merely negative. Flaeius was right in pre- 
senting to him, Luther’s declaration: quod: si naturalis homo repugnat post 
conversionem, multo magis repugnet in conversione. 

> Agimus, says Flacius, page 231 — what is ordinarily unnoticed—agimus 
de naturali homine, non de renovato. Nam de renovato nemo dubitat, quin 
cooperetur ; ad hoc enim ipsum est divinitus conditus. Si igitur tua propo- 
sitio est falsa, si intelligis eam de viribus natis, non falsa erit, si intelligis eam 
de viribus divinitus donatis. Et si velles hoc diserte dicere: homo tantum 
eatenns cooperatur, quatenus est sanatus, aut accepta fide et bonum velle, qua- 
tenus vero naturales vires habet, repugnat: esset inter nos consensus. 
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( poenitentia quotidiana) ; Flacius: the act, accomplished ina 
fixed period, when the merits of Christ were apprehended by 
repentance and faith, and of which he has a decided conscious- 
ness (convertio est contritio et fides ; habet certum suum ini- 
tium et metam intra breve tempus'). Subsequently, the con- 
troversy settled itself more upon the point of time of conver- 
sion ; on the question, when the Synergie commenced, after or 
before (ante or post)—as in consequence of the different views 
of conversion no agreement could be effected, Flacius carried 
the matter a step further, from the external commencement in 
time to the internal relation of the divine grace and human 
freedom. Whether conversion properly begins in the opera- 
tions of divine grace alone, or, at the same time, in the coip- 
eration of the human will, in other words, whether the Holy 
Ghost first gives power to man, or unites itself to those which 
exist and are fettered by sin? — this was the status controver- 
siae ; here the question must be settled. When Strigel re- 
plied in loose expressions, that man is not converted by his 
own powers, but likewise not without his will, his consent, 
Flacius rejoined properly: Quis dubitat? Quaestio tota est, 
unde illud bonum velle, unde hic assensus? Whence the 
drawing to conversion, prayer for it? Num a solo Deo, aut 
partim a Deo, partim ex synergia hominis ? —Quaero, thus 
does he lay down the scope: quaero an dicas, voluntatem co- 
operari ante donum fidei aut post acceptam fidem, an.dicas : 
cooperari ex naturalibus viribus, aut quatenus ex renovatione 
spiritus sancti datum sit bonum velle? Sunt duae quaestiones 
verbis, sensu una ; three or four times he returns to this car- 
dinal question (p. 43. 71. 100. 178. 233). But Strigel con- 
stantly answers evasively (as above) and so, that it is clear, 
that he ascribes the origin of conversion in the last instance 
not purely to the grace of God, but at the same time to the 
will of man. It is, in his view, the result of the joint agency 
of these two Factors. 

And here is found the error of his theory. For that human 
nature, considered apart from what God does for it, can not 





* Page 42.100. This difference in explanation had its origin, doubtless, 
in the different experience of these men, in their life. Flacius’ experience 
coincided with that of Luther, on this account he could speak of a definite 
time of conversion ; Strigel’s development was more equable ; he knows no- 
thing about a sudden change ; therefore he understood by the beginning of 
conversion, something different from his opponent — and here is one reason 
of their non agreement. Further, it may be seen from this, how objection- 
able it is, to locate upon a specific moment of time the question in regard, to 
the relation of ‘the divine gracious influences to the will of man, as it is more 
properly pertains to a relation which extends to the entire Christian develop- 
ment. 
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at all do any thing truly good, that the prima initia conver- 
sionis cannot proceed from the old tendency of the will alien- 
ated from God, but grace must first lay hold of it and fill it 
with new powers of life, if it is, on its part, to codperate (sem- 

enim causam necesse est priorem esse suo effectu) : this is 
the uniform doctrine of the Scriptures and of the church’s 
Confession. In opposition must the formula that makes the 
will a third cause of conversion appear an entire failure and 
perplexing, for the efficient cause can in this connexion only 
be the Holy Spirit; the opposite opinion conducts, if consist- 
ently followed, to Pelagianism. For this reason the opinion 
of Strigel was not only rejected by Flacius and his particular 
friends at Jena; not only by the whole of Thuringia, but by 
most of the Lutheran Ministeriums ; by the leading divines ;' 
namely by those of Wiirtemberg,Brenz, J. Andrei, Chr.Binder. 
“They cannot, so they write, prevent the belief in many that 
he ascribes to the corrupt will of man. some power and efficacy 
in conversion, which remains after the fall, and concurs with 
the power of the Holy Spirit in regeneration; if this is his 
view, they cannot approve because the Scriptures very clearly 
teach, that man is so perverted by sin, that he is not of him- 
self capable of thinking any thing good, to say nothing of 
contributing any thing to or with the power of the Holy Spirit 
before his conversion.? But—and this was till now too much 
overlooked —the Wittenberg school itself expressed itself 
not differently on the main point, and rejected at once the 
Synergism advocated by Strigel, or which they say was falsely 
ascribed to him ;* they were entirely content with the whole 





*In Schlusselb. Vol. V, where the judgment of the Mansfelders, Ham- 
burgers and Rostockers may be found; part. the decision of J. Morlin. — 
Comp. in the proceedings of the Disp. Vin. p. 387. Further we state here 
explicitly, that we are here coniaqraed entirely with the matter, about which 
and not the manner, in which the controversy was conducted. The last can- 
not be too much lamented. 


2 Comp. Acta Disp. p. 575. png St 885. In regard to Brenz part. Hart- 
mann and Jager Vol. 2. p. 400—406. 

3 So said they already in 1561 in a violent rejoinder, in Schlusselburg V. 
529; Cum repugnat homo verbo div. facit id volens, non coactus; et cum 
adsentitur, non facit hoc vi aut dignitate liberi arbitrii, sed Dei efficacia, qui 
per verbum est efficax. More fully in the final report and explanation of the 
divines of both Universities Leipzig and Wittenberg 1572. Here they as- 
cribe p. 74. 101. 102. the very first movements of the newly awakened life, 
the desire, the longing for conversion to the influence of the Holy Ghost 
through the word, and 93: “we teach and do not contend, as if the natural 
will of man corrupt and not renewed had in itself alone or its own powers 
any strength or a free will to its own conversion, to bring it about, or as a 
concurring cause without the Son of God and the Holy Spirit, to commence, 
continue and complete.” Further p. 96: “It is known to every one that we 
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Lutheran interpretation —to the exclusion of the application 
to a specific moment of time.! 

6) If Flacius was right in this direction, in the other with 
his school he erred in the opposite extreme. For he taught 
with Amsdorf, Wigand, Musius and others, not only that hu- 
man nature is spiritually dead, entirely lifeless to good, and in 
conversion is merely passive, but likewise, and that it can only 
resist or does resist before, during and after conversion (Acta 
Disp. 131.). In the first respect they compare him with a 
block or stone, in the last with aresisting enemy ; thus they op- 
pose to the active Synergism of Strigel,an active and persever- 
ing resistance of the will. The manner of the divine opera- 
tion upon this they in fact, although it is not admitted in words, 
make like that of alifeless creation,* and consider conversion as 
a species of force, which is brought upon men. Hominem, 
says Flacius repeatedly, hominem converti nolentem, repug- 
nantem, indeed converti non solum non cooperante naturals 
libero arbitrio, sed etiam contra furente ac fremente. Acta 
Disp. th. 4 and p. 131. It happens in this, just as when a 
man impresses a seal on wax, and prepares and forms a block. 
The entire moral revolution in man, according to this, takes 
place in his will, but not properly in him, but without him 
( Solus Deus convertit hominem — non excludit voluntatem, 
sed omnem efficaciam et operationem ejus, p. 118.) ; the will 
itself is not converted, but as it were a new divine will is im- 
planted in it. For this reason the personality of man (nos 





do not assert any power or coefficiency to human energy or free will, before, 
in meditating on *s word by which the Holy Ghost operates, alarm and 
comfort are excited and commenced by God’s grace and operation.” In the 
same place is the question : ‘Whether man from his native, natural powers, 
in which the new birth has not commenced, with the Holy Ghost can in the 
smallest degree contribute to his conversion,” there is a decided negative. 
pire FE pei the minute explanations p. 108.: “As it is on both sides ac- 
knowledged that right &c. 

* Loc. cit. 110. ‘As there is no power at all in man which can before, 
during and after conversion deserve gracious reconciliation with God and the 
production of eternal life, righteousness and salvation in us: so likewise 
there is in our corrupt flesh and blood no energy or power, to make a begin- 
ning of conversion or renovation or knowledge of the Gospel without Christ’s 
illumination and the assistance of the — host; but we are entirely lost, 
as those who are subject to sin, death, and the power of the Devil by nature ; 
unless the Son make us free. Such a freedom is not to be referred alone to 
the commencement of God’s operations in us, but comprehends all &c. The 
acknowledgment of passivity which now follows, is very much limited by 
the explanation : quia universaliter homo habet se pure passive, quoad mer- 
itum justificationis et vivificationis. 

? Amsdorf, at least, asserts expressly, that God works in one and the same 
way upon irratipnal and rational creatures, upon a stone and a man, viz. : en- 
tirely by his willing and not willing, although by different means. 
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ipsi) remains unchanged, and that resistance continues unin- 
terrupted through life. From this point this theory passed 
over into predestination and to special grace. It is here F'la- 
cius defended himself against this, but his associates openly 
expressed these results. Wigand rejected entirely the univer- 
sality of the divine election and call, Hesshuss explains: 
Deus non vult omnes salventur, non enim omnes elegit nec 
omnes trahit sua gratia, and the aged Amsdorf : ““Man cannot 
at all will or choose, except what God wills and says, either 
in mercy or wrath.”! 

These are the general errors of the Flacian side. Flacius 
went a step further, to the monstrous doctrine that original sin 
is not an accident, but the substance of man. He used in- 
deed these expressions not in the scholastic sense, he under- 
stood by substance the essentia formalis synonymous with 
forma substantialis, the essential character or life-form of 
humanity, on which account he leaves a certain difference be- 
tween Nature (materia) and sin; but nevertheless there is 
taught a destruction of the creature humanity by sin. In the 
disputation at Weimar he explained his view by comparing 
it with wine, from which the Spirit has been dissipated and 
nothing remains but the bare empty fluid ; later he developed 
it fully in connexion with the doctrine concerning the image 
of God. This divine image, which was the original essentia 
Jformalis of man, has not only disappeared by the fall, but 
lo place of it the vera et viva imago diaboli has appeared ; 
there was therefore an actual transformation, a horrenda meta- 
morphosis of human nature into the diabolical, and from this 
it follows, that in it every spark of good, every trace of relation- 
ship to God is entirely extinguished, but the capacity for good 
has disappeared. What remains is nought but evil, nothing 
but opposition and enmity against God. With all this Flacius 
only intends to express the opinion, that man is out and 
out wicked, that original sin has become to him a second na- 
ture; but he so expresses it, that in fact he denies the salva- 
bility of fallen man, and for this error he contended with the 
greatest obstinacy till the end of his life.* 

It is known that this doctrine peculiar to Flacius met with 
the most determined opposition from every quarter, that it was 
resisted as a new Manicheanism, and indeed by the former fel- 





\ Schliisselb. V. 216. 228. 320. 546 ff. Plank Band 4. p. 706. 


2 For our purpose this short sketch of Flacius’ doctrine is enough. He 
unfolded it more fully at a later period, in the second part of his celebrated 
Clavis p. 651 ff. and in numerous treatises: De essentia justitiae originalis 
et injustitia 1568. Comp. likewise in Zwesten loci cit. appendix 99 ff 
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low combatants of its author, as well as from the opposite 
party.*. The number of adherents was, and remained small. 
in opposition to, it the discrimination between nature and sin 
which had fastened upon it was insisted on, for which they 
used the expressions substance and accidence, which do not 
fully characterize the relation. The Wittembergers did not 
merely oppose this dogma; the entire theory was rejected. 
They found three things to condemn. First, that according 
to it the human will, on the one side, was excluded from con- 
version, and on the other was considered as merely resisting. 
The positions: The natural man is in regard to the operative 
grace of God like a block or a stone ; further, he is entirely 
resistant and hostile; conversion is an impressio violenta, 
which occurs as by violence; spiritum s. dari invitis, repug- 
nantibus &c. — these were a rock of offence, and in this con- 
nexion they rejected the mere passive; it was regarded by 
them as another expression for the condition of a lifeless and 
involuntary creature.2~ The main ground on which they 
placed themselves, were the passages of Scripture, in which 
conversion is represented as a turning of one’s self. Second, 
they found fault with this, that conversion was restricted by 
the opponents to a fixed short period of time, and was ex- 
plained as an act concluded in itself, which must be explained, 
for this was not the process of regeneration but it was gradual.* 
Third, the entire theory appeared to them to take too litile 
cognizance of the peculiar operations of the Holy Ghost through 
the word, and of the conditions, on man’s part, on which they 
depend, they discovered in it a want of knowledge of the plan 
of salvation as laid down in the Scriptures, and pronounced its 
supporters although unjustly, Enthusiasts. 

On the other hand, they confine themselves to the represen- 
tation of original sin on its negative side; they distinguish it 
almost exclusively only as a defect, as a Syncope, weakness, 





* They admonish him first, ut ab hac nova periculosa popositione, quae in 
ecclesia magnas turbas datura esset, abstineret et errorem Victorini de libero 
arbitrio non falsa propositione sed verbo Dei refutaret; when he appeared 
unwilling to yield, they attacked him openly. 

2 This may be seen most clearly from the cited End. Bericht Bl. 93. 103. 
166 ff. In this they expose themselves to the same charge of unfairness 
with their opponents; they did not notice their explanations, but took their 
propositions in the worst sense. Flacius could justly say, that be never said 
unconditionally : converti hominem nihil agentem ; but audientem, cogitan- 
tem, attendentem, verum non vero spirituali cordis motu ex carralibus viribus 
cooperantem. Neque simpliciter dixi hostiliter, sed si ipsius proprias vires 
seu carnis sensum expendas. 

* Comp. Endl. Bericht. BI. 99. 100. 


‘ Comp. Loc. cit. 93. 97. 99 
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misery, and leave out of view entirely too much the no less dis- 
tinctive resistance, the enmity of the flesh against God.! — 
Further, they do not conceive of the natural man so abstractly 
as the others, but more in accordance with experience ; they 
take himas he is, in the Christian church, surrounded in ad- 
vance with the influence of the Gospel.* And from this point 
they pursue a quite different course in exhibiting their views. 
They set out with this, that the [Holy Ghost works by the 
word, and that man can and must hear this word. This is 
God’s condition, on which he gives power. If man resists or 
neglects to learn and meditate upon the word, he remains un- 
converted of his own fault; if he does, what he can and ought, 
the word as promised commences to operate and conversion 
and regeneration ensue. ‘This does not take place independ- 
ently of man, but in the understanding and will,* and not in a 
specific moment.of time, but in the way of a successive pro- 
gress, in which each advance involves the agency of man 
awakened by the Spirit of God; it is a continual increase in 
repentance and faith, a persevering contest, in which man is 
certainly active. Therefore nothing can be said of the com- 
mencement of such a conversion, as the opponents determine 
it, what they say of the act of conversion is applicable to the 
whole course of the process. To this all the cited passages of 
the Scripture refer. It is always the grace of God, which pre- 
cedes and determines man, but he does his part and works, 
influenced by it, independently, although in weakness.¢ Who 
could gainsay this mode of representation within the pale of 
the Christian church ? , 

We see that the disputed points, except the special error of 
Flacius, are nearer each other, than at first appearance. It 





* In the Endlich: Bericht at least, which is to be regarded as an express- 
ion of their convictions, throughout this side is entirely held up and indeed 
in silent opposition to the active resistance of Flacius. Comp. BI. 70. 89. 
98. 101. 102. 104. 

2 Comp. in addition the acknowledgments made above. This truth they 
lay down as conceded by both sides, but do not further use it, because it does 
not, they say, touch the essence of the controversy, and yet this was the 
main matter. : 

3 The divine operation takes place thus, the will of man is called and 
drawn by the Holy Ghost through the Gospel voice, and then he should begin 
with meditating on the divine word, and not wait till he is forced by power, 
but as Basilius says &c, 

4 Comp. loc. cit. Bl. 74. 101. 102. 105. 106. part. 108 and 110. 111. Not 
from the beginning of the new birth but from the whole work of renovation, 
likewise of the renewed and converted. 

5 This appears most clearly in comparing the dissertation of Joach. Morlin 
in Schlusselb. (loc. cit.) with the End. Bericht. 
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is not so much discord in particular points of doctrine, as dif- 
ference in the point of departure and rest, which divides them. 
The difference consists mainly in this, that the Wittenberg 
school underrated the positive side of original sin, particularly 
the resistance of man against God, and consequently the na- 
ture of sinful corruption was not sufficiently estimated, whilst 
the other too much overlooks the natural freedom of the will, 
and the activity produced in it by the Holy Spirit. ‘To this 
may be added the different views of conversion, entertained 
by both, which had great influence on the question, how the 
unconverted man in his conversion acted in reference to the 
divine operations of grace. 

The Formula of Concord properly determines this as the 
main point (p. 655. Walch 606.)! 

The question presents itself, how did it determine? It first 
settles the premises for the decision, in excluding the errone- 
ous extremes on both sides. On the one hand, it rejects Fla- 
cius’ unsound doctrine in regard to original sin, which makes 
sin the substance of man, and opposes to it the necessary dif- 
ference between natura and peccatum, between substantia 
and accidens (639 ff.), thereby leaving a dark spark of divine 
knowledge and knowledge of the law to human reason, to 
the will the power of the so-called justitia civilis in agree- 
ment with the older Confessions; on the other hand they 
filled out the deficiency of the Wittenberg school by bringing 
out the positive side of original sin: “The natural man, viewed 
in himself, and apart from all the influences of redeeming 
grace—is,not only positively unable to do good, not only dead 
in regard to what is spiritual, but is engaged in hostile oppo- 
sition to God” (565, 5. 660, ff.). In this the truth of Strigel’s 
doctrine in regard to the modus agendi is fully recognized 
(quod Deus alium modum agendi habeat in homine quam in 
irrationali creatura), and resists at the same time the erroneous 
application of the same, the reference to the truly good — the 
modus agendi aliquid boni in rebus divinis, (673, 61.). From 
the first, it follows that God does not force men (cogit hominem), 
as F lacius asserted ; from the last, that the human will has the 
Sacultas adplicandi se ad gratiam not of it own natural pow- 
ers, as Strigel and Melanchthon maintain. 

From these premises the real leading question is answered 
thus, that the natural man as such, can neither bring about 
conversion, nor contribute to it, nor in any wise dispose or pre- 
pare himself for it. ‘“As he ad bonum prorsus corruptus et 








* L quote from Rechenberg and Hase. 
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mortuus est, there is not in his nature since the fall the least 
spark of spiritual strength remaining, guibus ille ex se ad 
gratiam Dei praeparare se, aut oblatam gratiam apprehen- 
dere aut ejus gratiae ex sese et per se capar esse possit, aut 
se ad gratiam applicare, aut accommodare, aut viribus suis 
propriis aliquid ad conversionem suam vel ex toto vel ex dim- 
idia vel minima parte conferre, agere, operari, cooperari ex 
se spso tamquam ex semet ipso possit” (656, 7. 668. Comp. 
643. 661.), but conversion’s efficiens causa is only in the Holy 
Ghost, 676. In this decision the truth of the rigid church 
tendency is made victorious over Synergism. With this the 
school of Wittenberg essentially agreed, as appears from the 
passages cited above,’ although the premises, viz. the decis- 
ions in regard to the enmity of the old man against God be- 
long to the other sidé. 

If we consider the way in which the Formula Concordie 
more particularly explains the process of conversion, the true 
in the Wittenberg view appears. For there it is especially 
noticed, that the Holy Ghost operates upon man only through 
the word and sacraments and no otherwise (669 ff.), who on 
his part should hear the preached word, and likewise diligently 
meditate and learn what he hears. Both, the objective agency 
in communicating salvation and the subjective in hearing, 
must be poser | if conversion is to ensue; for the whole 
only works by the two together. Praedicatio enim verbi ejus- 
dem auscultatio sunt spiritus s. instrumenta, cum quibus et 
per quae efficaciter agere et homines ad Deum convertere at- 
que in ipsis volle et perficere operari vult ; per hoe medium, 
praedicationem nimirum et auditionem verbi, per verbum 
praedicatum et auditum (which is commonly overlooked) 
Deus operatur 671, 52-56; his agency is directed not only to 





‘ Let the passages, cited before from the End. Bericht, be compared with 
Bl. 108: As itis acknowledged on both sides, that true conversion to God 
and internal spiritual obedience is commenced in this order and produced, 
viz. that man does not intentionally and designedly resist the word and the 
Holy Ghost : it is plainly seen that it is a mere calumny, when they (the Fla- 
cians) cry, the third actual or cooperating eause, namely the understanding 
and will of man, which understands and learns the will, is understood of the 
natural corrupt powers of man. For though the salutary working of the 
Son of God precedes, who through the word awakens holy thoughts and pro- 
duces in the heart gracious operations by the Holy Ghost, there cannot be 
ascribed to the perverted understanding and will of man, in as far as it is not 
enlightened and renewed, any power or efficacy, to receive God’s word and 
willingly to follow the Holy Ghost ; but the consideration and reception of 
the word of God and the voluntary commencement of obedience in the heart 
comes from what God has graciously commenced to produce in us and not 
from the innate and from Adam inherited weakness. Similar in the Appendix 
to the Altenburg Colloquium. 
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the will, but appears in the thinking and willing of man ; con- 
version does not occur without hearing the word, not without 
excitement on the part of the subject to be converted (673. 
681) but assuredly the impulse proceeds always from acting 
grace. On this account the Formula of Concord rejects, not 
only the Synergy of Strigel, but likewise the renitency of 
Flacius, and represents the condition of man in regeneration 
in opposition to both as entirely passive; mere passive se 
habet. And this is the necessary consequence of the preced- 
ing; for he cannot approach grace of himself, concur in the 
word from his own reason, so nothing remains but to permit 
it to work upon him, consequently a passive condition (nihil 
operatur sed tantum patitur), which nevertheless, because it 
is auscultatio on his part, cannot be considered, as if an image 
was hewn in stone or a seal impressed on wax (651). Their 
Passivity passes over into Synergism so soon (quamprimum ) 
as the Holy Ghost has effectually laid hold of the human heart; 
from that time the converted works, as such, freely with the 
Holy Spirit, to wit: not with his carnal natural powers, but 
with the new gifts and powers (with the new, that is, the re- 
newed will) which he received in conversion (674). 

These are the definitions of the Formula of Concord, which 
can be fully understood only in connexion with the idea of 
conversion.'. For this is neither here taken in the sense of 
Strigel nor of Flacius, but regarded as the juncture in which 
the Holy Ghost really and effectively lays hold of the heart. 
This cannot be determined either by time, or the subjective 
consciousness, but it every where exists, where the last spark 
of faith, a prayer for grace, yea even a desire for salvation ap- 
pears, in every movement of the new life there is for man the 
comfort that God has not only already commenced in him, but 
a pledge, that he will carry on his work. With the first draw- 
ings of grace, although there may be no consciousness of them, 
the codperation has already begun ; the commencement in the 
Christian church commences with baptism (p. 659, 14. 15. 
and 16, comp. p. 669, 46. Deus per spiritum sanctum ini- 
tium in baptismo facit 674, 65 to 68). Assuredly the idea of 
conversion does not restrict itself to infant baptism, but it em- 
braces it ; it defines the period of its commencement, and that 
this can have its producing cause only in the operation of the 
Spirit through the word and sacrament, with ot words, that 








‘ It is seen at once that most of these representations agree with the End 


Bericht; a mere comparison shows that they were taken from them, in part, 
verbatim. 
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it can in no other way occur, than by gracious operations purely 
and solely, and not from the powers of the natural man—views 
irrefragably established by the Scriptures and the plan of sal- 
vation." 

The Formula Concordiz designs nothing more than this by 
its extensive explanations and its strongest assertions and nega- 
tions. What is true of the commencement, applies to all the 
steps of the process commencing with the same, uniting hu- 
man activity with it (764) ; and thus the entire doctrine of the 
F. C. may be summed up in the sentence: that man is always 
first apprehended by grace, but there is at the same time one 
who lays hold and concuts.* 

There can be no doubt, that the decision of the questions 
was entirely in the spirit of the Church Confessions, that it 
was a consistent application of the fundamental doctrines of 
Protestantism to the case, if reference, in regard to what has 
been said, is had to the passages of Scripture to which the F. 
C. refers, to the passages quoted from the more ancient sym- 
bols, to which they refer (665. 667.), particularly the assertion 
of the Catechism: “I believe, that I cannot of my own rea. 
son and power believe in Jesus Christ my Lord or come to 
him, but the Holy Ghost” &c., to this may be added what we 





* These passages of the F. C. are likewise to be found, verbatim, in the 
End. Bericht, comp. Bl, 74. 97. 101. 

2 Most of the new objections rest therefore upon an entire misunderstand- 
ing; in part it is overlooked that here the natural man is viewed in himself, 
I might say in abstracto, in part, the argument is conducted from an entirely 
different view of conversion against the decisions of the Formula of Concord. 
How this understood it, may be seen from the explanation of one of its com- 
posers, the admirable Chemnitz in the Locis: Conversio seu renovatio non 
est talis mutatio, quae uno momento statim omnibus suis partibus absolvitur 
et perficitur; sed habet sua initia, suos progressus, quibus in magna infirmi- 
tate perficitur. Non ergo cogitandum est, secura et otiosa voluntate exspec- 
tabo, donec renovatio seu conversio juxta gradus recensitos, operatione 
Spiritus s. sine meo motu absoluta fuerit. Neque enim puncto aliquo ma- 
themathico ostendi potest, ubi voluntas liberata agere incipiat. Sed quando 
gratia praeveniens, i.e. prima initia fidei et conversionis homini dantur, 
statim incipit lucta carnis et Spiritus, et manifestum est, illam luctam non 
fierisine motu nostrae voluntatis — — et illa dona oportet crescere. Cres- 
cunt autem in nobis, non sicut truncus violento impulsu provebitur, vel sicut 
lilia non laborantia, non curantia crescunt, sed conando, luctando, quaerendo, 
petendo, pulsando; et hoc non est nobis, Dei donum est. — Quae ergo de 
gratia praeveniente, praeparante et operando traduntur, habent hunc sensum, 
quod non nostrae partes priores sint in conversione, sed quod Deus per ver- 
bum et afflatum divinum nos praeveniat, movens et imy 
Post hunc autem motum voluntatis divinitus factum voluntas humana non 
habet se pure passive, sed mota et adjuta a Spiritu sancto non repugnat, sed 
adsentitur et fit sivepyos. Dei —— — Ex his commonefactionibus 
potest intelligi quaestio illa, an habeat se pure passive (voluntas humana) in 
conversione, et an prorsus sit otiosa in actionibus spiritualibus: Conap. the 
pass. above from the End. Bericht. 
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have before given as the experience of the justified. Never- 
theless we will not conceal, that the exposition of particulars, 
and the form of expression left room for some doubt. As per- 
taining to this I do not consider so much the Formula concern- 
ing the positive tendency against God in man — for this is 
proved by Scripture and experience, as appears unquestionably 
from this, that in the regenerate the old Adam continues to 
resist the Holy Ghost, and is moreover already brought out in 
the Apology p. 55 (contemtus Det, odium Dei)—but the com- 
parison of it with alog or stone. This expression properly 
belonging to the Flacian view' —I could wish the F. C. had 
never used — it is true it is sufficiently guarded and protected 
against misconception (673, 59. 675, 70), but it does not ex- 
press the proper fundamental idea correctly, and threatens to 
lead back to the representation, that the subject of conversion 
is impersonal and the operation of God upon it compulsory, 
which however is rejected by the F. C.* More considerable 
is the difficulty, which lies against its decisions from experi- 
ence, particularly from the circumstance, that the divine word 
meets every where with various soil, in one place a greater or 
less inclination for redeeming grace, in another a relatively 
greater or less resistance. And this not only where revelation 
existed before, as in Israel, but likewise in Heathen territory. 
This experienced difference cannot be explained by the repre- 
sentation given in the F. C. of man’s natural condition — the 
contrary rather follows from it, viz. : the uniform disinclination 
to receive the Gospel. It is known, that from this point objec- 
tions have been raised against these decisions. Lither, it is 
said, must the doctrine concerning human corruption be soft- 
ened, or absolute predestination be acknowledged. But this 
solution will not apply. For just as certainly as the doctrines 
of our Confession correspond to the Scriptures and experience, 
just so certainly does predestination contradict both ; it is bet- 
ter to say, that no explanation can be correct but that which 
recognizes and harmonizes the entire depth of natural cor- 
ruption, and at the same time a difference of position in regard 
to the grace of God as historically proved. Certainly one of 





* Luther used it merely in a casual way. 

® The common reproach that the F. C. advocates a change of the substan- 
tial nature of man, because it maintains that a new will is created in man and 
ascribes cooperation in the regenerate to this new will, depends entirely upon 
a total misunderstanding of the biblical and symbolical usus loguend:. Our 
Confessions do not understand by vires spirituales, what is meant by spiritual 
powers, but the power to that, which accords with the Holy Spirit, true good, 
to the love of God, to an internal change ; novt motus, motus spirituales. (615.) 
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the most difficult problems in theology, but for this very rea- 
son not the province of a church Confession, which has merely 
to express the contents of a church’s faith. For the same rea- 
son, we cannot here attempt the reconciliation. We content 
ourselves with the intimation that it pertains to the mysterious 
territory of the general government of the world and its con- 
nexion with the conscience. Here there are formed, accord- 
ing to man’s deportment in the divinely appointed circum- 
stances of life, different dispositions in regard to God’s leadings, 
mercies, judgments &c., which give rise to various positions 
in regard to God, and the word, when it is preached to the na- 
tions, comes in contact with soils of various descriptions. — 
From this may be explained in the same manner, the myste- 
rious phenomenon of different conduct in regard to God’s 
grace; not however from a diminution of human corruption. 
Man, as he is in his alienation from God and beyond the circle 
of faith, can do nothing at all towards his conversion, but God 
must work in him the will and the doing, the beginning, the 
progress and the completion, His is the honor. And this is 
the glory of our Confession that it gives it to him alone. 

The F. C. is not deficient ia the article on free will (liberum 
arbitrium) ; for it has placed the doctrine at the proper me- 
dium poiat. 


ARTICLE V. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Das Leben Jesu, nach den Apokryphen im Zusammenhange 
aus den Quellen erzihlt und wissenschaftlich untersucht, 

. von Rudolph Hofmann, Dr. Phil. und Nachmittagspredi- 
ger an der Universitits-Kirche zu Leipzig. 


Tue apocryphal books, both of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, have met with but little favor amongst our Theologians 
and churches. That they have been and are overrated, as 
Protestanis we must admit. As regards the Apocryphal books 
of the Old Testament, whilst we neither admit them to be in- 
spired, nor half inspired, “deutero canonical,” they are of 
great value, and deserve to be carefully studied. They are 
valuable not only for doctrinal purposes, but for the elevated 
morality and authentic history which they contain. The 
Apocryphal books of the New Testament are less known, be- 
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cause they are not published with the canonical Scriptures. 
Many have no doubt seen, though we are not aware that it 
was reprinted in the United States, the Apocryphal New Tes- 
tament, published in London, the third edition in 1821. 

This has generally been regarded as issued in the service of 
infidelity ; such,is the judgment of Horne in his introduc- 
tion, though not avowed by the Editor. An opportunity is 
afforded, by the work mentioned at the head of this article, of 
surveying the leading contents of these books, and to each 
subject there is appended learned philological, archeological 
and historical discussions, designed to account for the narra- 
tives, to show their absurdity in many instances, and their re- 
lation to views which became prevalent in the church. Not 
only is there much presented that is exceedingly curious, but 
much which is highly useful. The vast difference between 
these writings and those of our canonical books, must, at once, 
make an impression upon every candid mind favorable to the 
latter, and in this way, incidentally, the Apocryphal books be- 
come witnesses for the inspiration of the New Testament. 

The author remarks in his preface: “the design is to meet 
a want which has been increasingly felt. Students, candi- 
dates, and clergymen have generally no knowledge of the 
Apocryphal books beyond the name. This is not surprising, 
when it is considered, that in most histories of the church, 
there is nothing said about them, and that there exist histories 
of the childhood and passion of Christ, but nothing is said 
about the contents and no reference is made to them in the 
description of the period or in the exposition of doctrines. — 
Nevertheless the Apocryphal books contain rich materials for 
dogmatic and archeological investigations, and it would not be 
easy to furnish more ample contributions to a picture of de- 
generated Christianity, than are supplied in the sketches of 
Christian superstition in these writings. The author has 
made it his aim throughout to treat thoroughly, and with a 
reference to the bearing on both sciences the topics which con- 
nect themselves with dogmatic history or archeology. In ad- 
dition, whatever characterizes the time and circle in which 
these books appeared and were honored, is brought out. The 
Apocryphal writings have great value on account of the light 
which they throw upon the canonical gospel. Many dark 
passages are rendered more intelligible by them ; gaps are filled 
up; events are brought into their proper relations, and single 
points are extended in their significance.” 

That the author has aimed at what is important must be 
couceded, and that his success has been commensurate in some 
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degree with his wishes, candid criticism must allow. He has 
made a commencement, the results of which must be propi- 
tious, and the way will be opened for others, who, thankful 
for what he has done, may add to his contrrbutions, or he him- 
self may by further efforts render still higher satisfaction to the 
theological public. Dr. Guericke in his Zeitschrift (12. Jahr- 
gang. 1851. Drittes Quartalheft), says: “Es bedarf keines 
Wortes der dankbarsten Anerkennung fiir alle diese Mitthei- 
lungen und Zusammenstellungen. Das Werk hat damit eine 
Masse Materials iibersichtlich angehiuft, welches nur sehr 
Wenigen bisher zugiinglich war.” If the author has not pro- 
duced a faultless work, he has certainly produced one of high 
value and unique in its character, and we may say with the 
eminent divine just quoted: “Doch der Verf. hat ja hier erst 
bahn-brechend gearbeitet, weshalb einer schirferen Kritik 
durchaus die Waffe entfallen muss.” K. 


ARTICLE VI. 


HYMNS FROM THE GERMAN. 
By H. Mills, D. D., Auburn, N. ¥. 


I 
Nun danket alle Gott! 
M. RinKarr. 


1. Now all, to God give thanks 
With hearts, and hands, and voices! 
*Tis He, whose wondrous grace 
All, ev’ry where, rejoices : 
From birth, thro’ helpless years 
He bore us safely on; 
His love, thro’out our course, 
Has countless favors done. 


2. May God in merey still, 
While earth remains our dwelling, 
His good bestow, our tongues 
With joy his goodness telling! 
And when our strength shall fail, 
May He display his pow’r, 
And from the ills we fear 
Defend us evermore. 
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3. Praise, honor, thanks to God! 
On high the Father seated 
With Son, and Holy Ghost, 

The Three in One united, — 
He is the God of all, 
And right are all his ways ; 
To Him, the Great and Good, . 
Let all give endless praise! 


Il. 


Alle Menschen misssen sterben. 
J. G. ALBtnus. 


1. All must die! there’s no exception ; 
Flesh—’tis all alike but grass! 
All that live must see corruption, 
Saints, thro’ death to glory pass. 
This vile body here must perish, 
Ere, immortal, it can cherish 
Holy joys, the free reward 
For the ransom’d of the Lord. 


2. Life on earth can I then covet 
Longer than my God shall please ? 
When above He would remove it 
1 will greet the soul’s release. 
For, thro’? what my Saviour suffer’d, 
Freedom from the curse is offer’d ; 
He has promis’d,—and to faith 
Gives the vict’ry over death. 


3. Death — for me the Savior bore it, — 
Dying — won for me the prize: 
Life — in bliss will He restore it, — 

Shall I not then joyful rise 
From this world of sin and anguish, 
To that world for which I languish, — 
There the Three in One adore 
With his saints forevermore ? 


4. Happy spirits, ever living, 
Thousand thousands, all as one, 
Rob’d in light, their praises giving, 
Here rejoice before the throne. 
There the seraphim are shining, 
Ever new their song beginning, — 
“Holy! Holy! Holy Lord! 
“ Be thy holy name ador’d!” 
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)». Worthies, there, of sacred story, 
Prophets, patriarchs are met ; 
There, apostles too, in glory 
Fill their thrones by Jesus set ; 
All the saints that have ascended 
Age on age, through time extended, 
There, in blissful concert, sing 
Hallelujahs to their King. 


6. [Friends in Christ, whose forms, with weeping, 


We ourselves to earth consign’d, 
While their dust in dust are sleeping, 
Mansions there of promise find. 
There the pleasures never weary, 
Prospects never shall be dreary, — 
Lo! they beckon us to come 
Where they ’ve found their spirits’ Home | 


7. O Jerusalem, thou fairest! 

How with honors art thou blest! 

Sweet the music that thou hearest 
Through thy streets of holy rest. 

Joy and peace, in thee united 

By no fear of change are blighted, 
Balmy fragrance cheers the day 
Which no night shall drive away. 


Yes !— methinks I now behold it, — 
That fair city of ‘delight ; 

Now the robe — around me fold it, 
Robe of dazzling, purest white ,;— 

There a crown of glory wearing, 

There — before the throne appearing, 
Mingle with the heirs of bliss, 
Where their praises never cease 


Vor. II. No. 10. 38 


ea 
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ARTICLE VII. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Curran and his Contemporaries. By Charles Phillips, Esq., 4. B. 
One of her Majesty’s Commissioners of the Court for the Relief 
of Insolvent Debtors. “He was my Friend.” New York: 
Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff St. 1851. 


THERE are few men, whose general reading is of any considerable compass, 
who are not more or less familiar with the names, the character, and the 
public career of those eminent lawyers and patriots, who, during about a 
century past, flourished in Ireland, and by their genius and eloquence became 
the pride of their country, and gained the admiration of the world. Great 
will, therefore, be tne number of those, to whom this volume will be a most 
welcome acquisition. It is from the pen of one who, himself eminent in his 
profession, and distinguished for elegant scholarship and eloquence, was on 
terms of intimacy with the most prominent personage among those whom he 
has here portrayed, and whose life and performances he is most competent 
to appreciate and delineate. The work has been a labor of love : it is written 
in a most attractive style: it abounds in personal narrative, in entertaining 
anecdotes, in displays of brilliant wit, in specimens of splendid eloquence, 
in instances of devoted patriotism, as also in exhibitions of Irish oddity or 
extravagance, and forms, altogether, a most delightful volume, which, having 
greatly enjoyed ourselves, we cordially commend to others. 


Tue Royat Preacuer. Lectires on Ecclesiastes, By James 
Hamilton, D. D. F.L. 8. Author of “Life in Earnest,” “Mt. 
of Olives,’ “Happy Home,” “Life of Lady Colquhoun.” etc. 
etc. New Yor«: Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 285 Broad- 
way. 1851. 


Tuese Lectures are not exegetical : they are popular practical lectures, ad- 
dressed by the author to his congregation. He says in his preface: «The 
series extended to forty discourses, of which the half are now published, 
most of them somewhat condensed.” We are so delighted with those here 
given, that we are sorry the author did not publish the whole series in full. 
The volume contains twenty-one lectures. The view which the author takes 
of the general character, plan and design of the book of Ecclesiastes, is, we 
are satisfied, the only one that can be sustained by sound reasons, that does 
no violence to the established principles of interpretation, and that enables 
the commentator to explain the book, without representing it as inconsistent 
with itself, and bringing it into conflict with the exalted ethics of the other 
sacred writings. Expositors have encountered more difficulties, and fallen 
into more absurdities, in endeavoring to explain this book, than with any 
other book of the sacred canon, merely because they proceeded upon a mis- 
taken view of its general character and aim. We are glad to see more just 
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and correct views here presented, in a popular form, to general readers. To 
us the book has been a delicious treat. Thoroughly pervaded by a lofty tone 
of devout thought and feeling, these lectures possess, in their beautiful style 
anc earnest eloquence, an irresistible charm: they are rich in striking and 
splendid imagery, in impressive illustration and forcible application of reli- 
gious truth; indeed we have seen nothing of the kind more brilliant : preach- 
ers will find them highly suggestive—fraught with deep, earnest and fruitful 
thought ; and to christians in general we commend the volume as one of the 
most engaging, profitable and delightful books of a practical and popular 
character that we have ever met with. 


Tue Harmony or Propuecy; or, Scriptural Illustrations of the 
Apocalypse : By the Rev. Alexander Keith, D. D. Author of 
“The Evidence of Prophecy” etc. What shall be the end of 
these things? New Yorn: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 
82 Cliff St. 185). 

Dr. Kertu is well known to have devoted many years to the study and ex- 
position of the prophecies of Scripture. In the preface to the present work 
he says: “The plan of this treatise — if that unhappily can be called a nov. 
elty or a plan, which is ever a duty of every believer of the word of God— 
is simply to search the Scriptures, to compare Scripture with Scripture, col- 
lecting the different testimonies on each subject successively, as Scripture 
itself defines it ; and not shunning to declare all the counsel of God.” From 
his long and devoted study of the subject, our author is, in an eminent de- 
gree, competent to prepare a work of this kind, calcnlated to afford the stu- 
dent of prophecy most important aids in prosecuting his researches. The 
work has been prepared with great care and labor; and, from a very cursory 
inspection of its pages, we conclude that it will be found to be a most valua- 
ble and faithful guide in the field of prophecy. 


TRAVELS IN THE Unitrep States, etc. During 1849 and 1850. 
By the Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley. New Yor: Har- 
per & Brothers, Publishers. 82 Cliff St. 1851. 

Here is a volume on America by one of the British Aristocracy, written in 

a strain so utterly different from what we have been accustomed to from 

British travellers, that we can scarcely believe our eyes while we read. The 

only fault that we, perverse creatures that we are, have to find with the work, 

is, that its tone is too uniformly and unqualifiedly laudatory. However, our 
fair traveller appears to have met with much hospitality and kindness every 
where, to have enjoyed herself exceedingly, and to have formed a very favor- 
able opinion of our country, its institutions and inhabitants, and it is only 
right that she should express her friendly feelings, and her real opinions, 
frankly and in her own way. Where she censures, it is on subjects which 
are often enough most severely commented upon by our own public press. 

The work is based upon her familiar letters to friends and relatives at home, 

to which circumstance it is indebted for its sprightly, chatty, gossiping tone, 

and for its frequent leanings to exaggeration. It is an exceedingly interest - 
ing and agreeable volume, and we hope brother Jonathan will, for once be 
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satisfied ; the estimate formed of America and Americans by this accom- 
plished, highminded, and generous Englishwoman being perfectly antipodal 
to that of Mrs. Trollope, Capt. Basil Hall, and other kindred ravens. The 
book will be found a most entertaining travelling-companion, or a very agree- 
able fire-side companion for the coming winter. 


Tue Boox or Oratory: a new Collection of Extracts in Prose, 
Poetry, and Dialogue, containing Selections from distinguished 
American and English Orators, Divines, and Poets ; of which 
many are Specimens of the Eloquence of Statesmen of the pre- 
sent Day. For the use of Colleges, Academies, and Schools.— 
By Epwarp C. Marsuatt, M. A., Late Instructor in a military 
School at West-Point, and in the New York University. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 200 Broadway. 1851. 


So hackneyed had the selections for practice in public speaking hitherto in 
use become, that the sight of a new, judicious and ample collection is quite 
refreshing. Mr. Marshall’s collection is large and full: his selections present 
a sufficient and suitable variety, and are taken from the productions of a great 
number of the best British and American authors, living and dead; the po- 
etic selections are also made with judgment and taste: the dialogues we do 
not like so well throughout, although a considerable number of them are very 
fine. Altogether the book is exceedingly well got up, and cannot fail to be 
acceptable to teachers of elocution. 


History or Creopatra, QueEN or Ecyrt. By Jacob Abbott. 
With Engravings. History or Joseruine. By John S. C. 
Abbott. With Engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers. 82 Cliff St. 


Tuess are the titles of two additional volumes of the Historical Series from 
the pen of the brothers Abbott. This species of historic painting, not with 
the pencil, but with the pen of flowing prose, while calculated to interest 
readers of every age, is particularly attractive to the young, and peculiarly 
fitted to win them to a more extenced and connected study of history. Both 
these volumes, and especially the latter, are deeply interesting. Yet, while 
we admire the skilful conduct, and acknowledge the deep interest, of these 
narratives, we are bound to object to the injudicious selection, in several in- 
stances, of the characters portrayed: one or two are of very questionable 
worth, and a few of them, e. g. Madame Roland, and Cleopatra, positively 
infamous. And although the manner in which such writers as the brothers 
Abbott cannot but treat such subjects, may divest them, in a great measure, 
of their pernicious influence, we are constrained to say that mere historic in- 
terest does not justify the exhibition of such full-length portraits to our fam- 
ilies, and to recommend that, in their place, some of those pure and exalted 
characters which, thanks to the Gospel, history does afford, be selected and 
held up as examples worthy of imitation. 
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Cosmos: A Sxetcu or A Puysicat Description or THE Unt- 
veRsE. By Alexander von Humboldt. Translated from the 
German, by E. C. Otté. Vol. HI. New Yorx: Harper and 
Brothers, Publishers. 82 Cliff St. 185]. 


We have already, in a former number, given an extended notice of the first 
two volumes of this great work, and it is unnecessary here to repeat com- 
mendations which are, at all events, needless. The volume before us ex- 
hibits the same vastness of knowledge, and power of representation, that 
characterized its predecessors. In the department of science of which it 
treats, and in which it so brilliantly generalizes from researches of enormous 
extent, Cosmos is the great work of the age; no man of liberal education 
and scientific pursuits can do without it. 


Lonpvon Lasor anv Lonpon Poor. By Henry Mayhew. With 
Daguerreotype Engravings, taken by Beard. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, Pulishers. 82 Cliff St. 

We have received numbers eight and nine of this valuable and interesting 

publication, for an extended notice of which we refer to our last number. 

The two livraisons before us are still concerned mainly with the street-folk,— 

itinerant venders of sundry commodities. The work continues to attract, as 

it deserves, much attention, and excites a deep interest in the general subject 
which it presents. 


Harrer’s New Montuty Macazine continues to sustain its high char- 
acter, and to maintain its hold upon public favor. The number for August 
contains an extended account of the childhood and youth of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, from the pen of John S. C. Abbott, with engravings of his Birth- 
house: the home of his childhood: Napoleon at Brienne: The Snow-fort : 
Lieutenant Bonaparte : the Water-excursion. The remaining pages present 
the usual variety of useful and light reading. 


Porutar Amusements: 4 Discourse delivered in the Evangelical 
Luth. Church, Winchester, Va., on the afternoon of W hit-sunday, 
June 8th, 1851. By Rev. Cuas. Porterrieip Kravutn, A. M. 


Tuis Discourse is a ‘Tract for the times” most certainly. It deals most 
plainly, and most faithfully with several of the prevailing forms of fashion- 
able folly, laying the axe, of keen and glittering edge, at the root of the tree, 
and consuming it wholly in the fire of a virtuous yet loving indignation. 
Although it has been very well said, that religion goes from the internal to 
the external, yet it is certainly no less true that the external life must be con- 
formed to the internal. Religion, therefore, must influence and regulate so- 
cial life as well as the life of the individual. If tnere is, then, anything in 
social life that will not bear the test of Christian principle it must, inevitably, 
fall before the onward march of Christianity. 

It was the Preacher’s object to show, that dancing, the theatre, the circus, 
etc. are inconsistent with Christian purity and public morals. This conclu- 
sion is certainly by no means a novel one, as the author very clearly inti- 
mates where he gives the judgment of the early Christian church, of the Re- 
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formers &c. in opposition to it. He might have quoted the authority of his 
favorite Chrysostom, whether his celebrated invective against the Empress 
Eudoxia, ‘“Herodias again dances — again demands the head of John,” is 
correctly reported or not. 

But we cannot pretend to enter into an analysis of this sermon, and must 
content ourselves with saying, that whilst it bears ample evidence to the 
elegant scholarship and sound theology of its author, it exhibits him mach 
more fully as the effective pulpit orator and earnest and faithful pastor.— 
However much such a man may shock the prejudices and interfere with the 
pleasures of many whom he addresses, they cannot fail to do justice to his 
honesty of purpose, and to reciprocate that love and affection which breathe 
in every word and animate every sentence. 


Tuovcuts on Epucation: An Address by the Rev. J. Seiss, 
A. M., Delivered in the Hall of the Alleghany County Academy, 
at the Annual Examination, on the evening of July 15, 1851. 
Cumberland: C. W. White. 1851. 


Some very good thoughts are here presented in very appropriate language. 
The ineuleation of such sentiments in regard to education cannot but have a 
favorable influence upon a community, and greatly aid in that work, the im- 
portance of which the Address is designed to inculcate. Mental cultivation, 
above all, the cultivation of the heart, is the only remedy for that sensualism 
which so disgusts when presented in the lower and more grovelling forms of 
vice. The following passage at once defines Mr. Seiss’ position as regards 
education, and gives a very fair specimen of his style: 

«True religion and true education are God’s right hand and left. We call 
the one divine, and the other is not human. They are the two views whose 
ends join, and which determine the connection and correspondence between 
the Almighty Creator and His moral universe. The Great Eternal is the 
Author of them both. For as 1 once said in this selfsame spot, next after 
creation, God’s highest position is that of a teacher. His school-room is im- 
mensity. The broad night is the blackboard, on which his own fingers have 
written out, in letters of light, lessons for our learning. He has given his 
Spirit for the preparation and explanation of a common schoolbook for man- 
kind, which shall not grow obsolete in the waste of generations, nor even be 
superseded by the revelations of eternity.” p. 7. 


Tue Lurneran AtmAnac for 1852 has just made its appearance. An ex- 
amination of it prepares us to recommend it strongly as adapted to answer 
the ordinary purposes of the best Calendars. It has much instructive matter, 
in the religious department, specially interesting to the membership of the 
Lutheran church. The farmer and the horticulturist have rich contributions, 
bearing upon their favorite interests. A large amount of statistical matter, 
bearing especially upon the Lutheran Church and its institutions, is con- 
tained in it. The Clerical register, showing the number of ministers in the 
United States, to be 844, is itself highly valuable, and is worth more than the 
price of the Alinanac. We hope for it and predict a rapid and extensive sale. 





